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e Pulse of the Pacific 


High Prices With the exception of the undershirt, noth- 
Stimulate} ing is closer to the human heart than the 
Hard Thinking pocketbook. That’s why the Prince of 


Wales, prohibition, baseball, Shantung 
and the weather have been forced to take a back seat while 
the drain on the pocketbook resulting from the ever-rising 
prices became the universal and exclusive topic of con- 
versation. 

Never in its history has the United States seen a similar 
rise in the price of commodities in so short a time. During 
the Civil War prices were higher, but they were accompanied 
by a tremendous slump in the value of paper money as com- 
pared with gold. To-day a ten-dollar bill is worth just as 
much as a ten-dollar gold piece, yet the general price level 
of commodities has almost doubled in two years. 

Of course the extraordinary increase of prices during the 
last eight months has created a fierce resentment against 
profiteering and a demand for laws to punish profiteers. 
Popular indignation is especially strong against butchers 
and against all the parties engaged in the production and 
sale of shoes and clothing. Undoubtedly this indignation 
will bring about prosecution of the most shameless profiteers, 
thereby inducing others to curb their greed, but neither pros- 
ecutions nor new laws can materially affect the world price 
level. They can only hold down the avarice of those who 
would go far above this level. 

Nevertheless it is good and wholesome 
that the universal discussion of the 
high cost of living should con- 
tinue because it directs every- 
body’s thought to the 
greatest problem confront- 
ing the world—increased 
production and equita- 
ble distribution of the 
product. 


vu OU 
Constructive We all 
Planning or _—_ ‘ a 


trife : 
Internal § havea right 


to live. But in order to live 
we must work. The truth of 
these basic facts everybody ‘admits. 
But—how long shall we work? How 
much shall we receive for our labor? To 
these questions there is no unanimous 
answer. The problem of the proper 
division of the fruits of labor has been troubling mankind 
since the dawn of civilization. War made of this 
chronic problem a burning issue. Now the endless circle of 
higher prices followed by higher wages and still higher prices 
is making the problem so acute that clear thinking and de- 
cisive action are necessary to keep civilization from the 
brink of ruin. 

It is unquestionably true that this rich country of ours 
has enough building material, enough food, enough cotton, 
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Saluting the new home port 


wool and leather and a large enough manufacturing capacity 
to give each willing worker comfortable quarters for himself 
and his family, ample food and decent clothing. In so far as 
this country has failed to keep any willing worker supplied 
with these fundamental necessities, it has given cause for 
legitimate complaint and sown the seed of justified discon- 
tent, yet we have nowhere seen or heard of even a tentative 
plan that will assure every willing American worker his mod- 
icum of the necessities. Only the parties and groups which 
have capitalized discontent are promising relief—through 
revolution, through the overturning of the established order. 

The leaders of the nation accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible task of raising, training, equipping and transport- 
ing an army of two million men to Europe in order to save 
the United States from the very remote contingency of 
domination by the Kaiser. Isn’t it far more worth while, 
far more pressing to do some constructive planning and act- 
ing to forestall and prevent internal strife? 


U U 


Out here in the West the discontent which 
Living Standard _ pepe a ene propa- 
‘ ganda is not based on the lack of necessi- 

Can Be Raised ties. In the West the average worker has 
ever been better housed, fed and clothed than anywhere else 
in the world even though a percentage of the 

unskilled laborers dropped below the 

American standard of living. The 

Western radicals maintain that 

control over the industries will, 
figuratively speaking, not 

only give each worker a 

six-room bungalow with 
a garden and a garage, 
but will in addition put 
an automobile at his 
disposal. 

There is nothing un- 
reasonable in this prom- 
ise. Every American 

family should have a house 
and a garden, for every 
American family a low-priced 
automobile would be the _ best 
possible form of wholesome recreation. 
Every American family should be able 
at least once every three or four years 
to visit one of the National Parks. But 
can it be done? 

To supply each American family with a small five-passen- 
ger car would necessitate a five-fold increase in the output of 
the automobile and tire factories; the operation of twenty- 
two million pleasure cars would mean a quadrupling of the 
oil output and the construction of an immense mileage of 
new roads. If a piano or a phonograph were placed in each 
one of the twenty-two million American homes, the musical 
instrument makers would have to enlarge their plants to 
three or four times the present size. The same proportional 
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Idaho proudly claims that this structure, recently completed, is the highest 
suspension bridge in the world. It spans the perpendicular chasm of 


the Snake river near Hansen and brings the inhabitants of 
either bank seventy miles closer together 


increase in output would have to take place if all 
American families were provided with the commodities and 
comforts now procured by an income of $200 a month. And 
a trip to the National Parks say once in a lifetime for every 
American would mean that the number of visitors would sud- 
denly rise from barely 250,000 to at least 3,500,000 a year. 

During the San Francisco Exposition passenger traffic to 
the Far West did not exceed a million. The railroads would 
have to be double-tracked and their passenger equipment 
trebled to handle the crowds. 

In other words, the standard of living in the United States 
can be raised only by a tremendous increase in every produc- 
live activity. 


U U 
Dividing the To judge from the income-tax returns, per- 
Surplus of haps half a million families have more than 


they can possibly need, six and a half mil- 
lion families are living in comfortable, 
typically American circumstances and fifteen million fam- 
ilies drop more or less below the American middle-class 
standard. 

If each of the half million rich families had three pleasure 
cars and had to give up two of them, the excess would still fall 
far short of the requirements of the nineteen million carless 
American families. If each of the half million rich families 
had to surrender its excess consumption of porterhouse, 
yachts, Pullman drawing rooms, of fur overcoats, evening 
gowns, silk underwear, satin slippers, jewels and opera boxes, 
the available surplus of these commodities would satisfy 
only a very small part of the twenty million families who 
now manage to exist without them. 

The only way in which all of us can obtain more of the 
substantial and worth-while commodities that make life 
easier and pleasanter is by producing more and seeing to it 
that the increased product is equitably distributed. Rear- 
ranging the distribution alone won't do it. 


U U 


the Plutocrats 


Bolshevism Russia tried the experiment of turning over 
and Foreign all its industries to the workers, who ob- 
"Ree tained the entire product of their labor and 


did their own managing. According to one 
set of reports the output has been reduced by one-half, fam- 
ine reigns and starvation diseases have killed millions. Ac- 
cording to other reports the masses are happy, care-free and 
contented. Whatever suffering exists is caused, according 








to reports from radical ‘sources, by the blockade 
and the warfare waged with English, French and 
Japanese support. 

Would it not be a good thing for all the world 
if foreign troops of all shades and complexions 
were withdrawn from Russian soil, if the blockade 
were lifted and the Bolsheviks were given a free 
hand—in Russia—to demonstrate to the world 
that their system is the best? Russia is wonder- 
fully rich in natural resources. Let the Bolsheviks 
develop them. They have iron, oil, coal, copper, 
timber, agricultural land and man power in abun- 
dance. Give them a chance to prove their theories 
undisturbed by outside interference. If the mass 
of the people is happier, more contented under 
their régime than under capitalism, internal dis- 
turbances will cease in a year or two and the 
country will blossom like unto a rose. If their 
theory does not work out in practice, if famine, 
starvation and disorganization continue, it will 
be an object lesson to other countries. 


U U 


The Power When the Koreans rose in passive 
of Public revolt against Japanese rule this 
Cin spring, their cause looked as 


hopeless as the chances of the 
Republican candidate for governor of Louisiana. The an- 
nexation of the Hermit Kingdom was an accomplished fact. 
Nothing but steel and TNT could loosen Japan’s grasp on 
the peninsula, and in all the world there was no strong 
power which would undertake 
the job. 

Yet the Koreans did not 
revolt and suffer in vain. The 
cries that arose in the ancient 
commonwealth reverberated 
round the world. In Amer- 
ica, in Europe, in China, even 
in Japan itself the treatment 
of the subjugated race by the 
Japanese militarists was con- 
demned, the stupidity of the 
Prussian policy was ‘pointed 
out. And the Japanese gov- 
ernment heard. 

A few weeks ago it confessed 
that the mailed fist was a 
mistake. It promised the sub- 
stitution of civil for military 
administration in the con- 
quered province and an- 
nounced a long list of con- 
templated reforms which 
Poland, Rumania and other 
European states will well adopt 
in their treatment of the 
Jewish minority, for instance. 

The pressure of American 
public opinion reached clear 
across the Pacific and brought 
relief to the Koreans. Let us 
hope that it will be equally 
effective in Europe. 


. ’ - 
INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE The President s The funda- 
Warren S. Stone, grand chief Fyndamental mental mis- 


Mistake take of Pres- 

ident Wilson 
lay in his failure to stipulate in 
March, 1917, the exact terms 
under which the United States 
would come to the assistance 


of the locomotive engineers, 
who proposed the Plumb plan 
of railroad contrel and had 
trouble in controlling the engi- 
neers that struck in California 


in violation cf thcir contracts 
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of the Allies and wage unlimited war against Germany. 
Because these terms—as contained in the famous Four- 
teen Points—were absolutely unselfish and would confer 
greater benefits upon all the rest of the world than upon 
the United States; because America had nothing to gain 
and much to lose by going to war; because the Allies were 
in despair and ready to accede to any terms in exchange for 
the help that would snatch victory from the jaws of defeat, 
the President could have had their signatures to a document 
invalidating all the secret, imperialistic treaties and binding 
the signatories to specific peace terms proposed by America. 

The President preferred the easier, the magnanimous 
course. He went crusading in a blind, holy ardor, assuming 
that all the Allies had hands as clean, aims as high and al- 
truistic as his own. 

He journeyed to Paris in the same spiritual exaltation 
that distinguished his utterances during the war. When he 
woke up it was too late. The spoils had been divided in the 
good old-fashioned way by his colleagues round the green 
table. The harm was done. Of all the things America had 
fought for, only the League of Nations remained. 

If the League of Nations can be vitalized, if it can be 
endowed with enough strength, wisdom and courage to be- 
gin undoing the wrongs of the Treaty, then by all means let 
us retain and ratify it, trusting that the unselfish influence 
of America will dominate its councils. And it will be rati- 
fied if the President takes the people into his confidence, 
admits his failure and points out that only through a strong 
League of Nations imbued with the spirit of justice and fair 
play can order and happiness be brought out of the bloody 
welter. 


Radicalism Turning once more to domestic affairs, the 
Infects the transportation strike which paralyzed Cali- 
ae aes fornia in August was easily the most sig- 


For the first 


nificant event of the month. 
time in many years the so-called 
aristocrats of union labor, the 
brotherhoods of the engineers, 
firemen, conductors and trainmen 
broke their contracts and walked 
out on a sympathetic strike. For 
twenty-five years these organiza- 
tions hadplayedalone hand. Even 
when the railroad shop workers and 
freight handlers struck, the engine 
and train crews continued to per- 













form their duties. So well known and firmly established 
was their aloofness that other labor organizations quit asking 
them for active assistance. And the word of the national 
officers was always implicitly obeyed. 

A few months ago the brotherhoods quietly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Last month over four 
thousand of their members paralyzed all rail transportation 
ina territory larger than France in order to help the employees 
of two street-car systems win their strike. It was not a 
brotherhood quarrel, yet they violated their contracts and 
walked out. 

Will they go out everywhere in the country when the rail- 
road shop employees decline the offer of reduced hours and 
two dollars a week increase and lay down their tools? Are 
their actions and demands designed to prevent return of the 
railroads to private ownership? 

U U 

The feeling of solidarity displayed by the 
rail brotherhoods is part of the new spirit 
that is spreading through all ranks of labor. 
Mixed with ‘the clamor for higher wages 
and shorter hours is a new note which finds its clearest ex- 
pression in the Plumb plan for the future control and man- 
agement of the railroads, but which is not at all confined to 
the railroad workers. Many unions up and down the Pacific 
Coast are debating the question whether or not to insist 
upon’a division of profits or a gift of stock in addition to the 
other demands and sooner or later such a condition will be 
insisted upon as the price of industrial peace. 

Is this demand, after all, so extremely dangerous and revo- 
lutionary? It is—unless participation in the control, man- 
agement and profits also include sharing the responsibility. 
If the workers who actively participate in management and 
profits through their representatives also assume their full 
share of the responsibility for the efficiency of the plant, 


Labor Demands 
Share in the 
Management 


this joint control may lead to better understanding and 
greater codperation. 

Do High Wages The need for 

Produce a better under- 

3 Ste i O¢ ~O=- 

Higher Output? tandingand co 

operation be- 

tween men and management 


certainly is pressing, but it can 
hardly be brought about while 
both sides are nursing their 
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Mexico seems to have forgotten what Uncle Sam did to the Algerian pirates a hundred years ago. When Mexican bandits—a few captured 
ones are shown in the yhotograph—abducted Lieutenant Paul H. Davis (in circle) and Lieutenant Peterson, the gang was 
pursued on land and from the air, killed, caught or scattered. Where will the next eruption occur? 
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There are Some Folks Who Don't Know the War is Over 





respective grouches and blaming the other fellow for all 
the friction. Under present conditions the average worker 
is convinced that every employer is making enormous profits 
out of his labor, that these profits are wrongfully withheld 
from him and that it is up to him to extract the largest pos- 
sible compensation for just enough effort to “get by.” The 
effect of this all too prevalent attitude on output can well be 
imagined. 

Take, for instance, the output of a certain Western mine. 
In October, 1918, when war was going on, when men were 
scarce and when the maximum output of metal was urgently 
needed, the ore output per man in this mine averaged nine 
tons in eight hours. In February of this year, when the 
armistice caused the market to break and metals became 
practically unsalable, this mine discharged forty per ceni 
of the employees and reduced wages a dollar a day. 

What happened to the output? Did reduced wages lower 
it? They did not. On the contrary, the remaining miners 
lifted the output fifty per cent, produced, instead of nine 
tons, thirteen and a half tons when the pay was cut down. 

In an open-pit Western mine the steam-shovel men aver- 
aged 2500 tons in ten hours. When the hours were reduced 
to nine, the output decreased proportionately to 2250 tons. 
In the meantime the equipment and system of handling 
were improved constantly, adding better than ten per cent 
to the potential efficiency. This improvement notwith- 
standing, the production of ore per steam shovel deterio- 
rated steadily during the war while wages went ever higher. 
When they had reached their highest point, production 
dropped to less than 2000 tons per steam shovel. 

Early this year operations were reduced to fifty per cent 
and wages, regulated on a sliding scale by the market price 
of the metal, were reduced. Asa result the output per steam 
shovel suddenly leaped to 3150 tons without an increase in 
the hours. 

Do not these facts demonstrate the need for better 
understanding and team work? 


U u 


Fear as a It should not be necessary to crack the 
Factor in whip of unemployment threateningly in 
Efficiency order to induce the worker to do his best. 


To the fair-minded person the thought of 
using the menace of starvation in order to speed up produc- 
tion is abhorrent. Because this threat has been used as a 
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spur constantly the world over by all employers, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, it has given birth to the “wage 
slave” expression. In other words, the modern system of 
large-scale machine production has depended for its effi- 
ciency in part on the potential lash of hunger and distress, 
on the fear of losing the job. 

A system depending for its efficiency more or less on fear 
can not last. It is bound to breed resentment, which sooner 
or later will bring about a change. Russia is an example of 
one form this change can take. In this country, having a 
broad middle class and a great land-owning farming popu- 
lation, affairs can not take a Russian turn. Nevertheless it 
is necessary to abolish economic fear and substitute another 
more wholesome driving power. If participation of labor in 
the management, in the profits and in the responsibility for 
the efficient conduct of industry will supply this driving 
power, by all means let us make a start and try it out. 


U U 


A Prophecy Leaving theory and generalization aside, 
of Good Cheer the question everyone wants answered is 
to All Men this: Are prices going higher, will they re- 

main stationary or are they coming off 
their perch? 


In all probability they will begin to come down soon. The 
incredible volume of exports reached its highest point in July 
and is bound to taper off. In June the United States shipped 
abroad goods valued at $918,000,000, a volume go per cent. 
larger than in June, 1918, and 600 per cent larger than in 
June, 1914. The value of imports declined and as a result 
of this single month’s transactions the world bought from 
UncleSam goods worth $625,000,000 more than it sold to him. 

The direct consequence of these enormous exports with- 
out corresponding imports was a sensational decline in the 
value of foreign money. British, French and Italian ex- 
change dropped with a thud. Through this drop the foreign 
buyers lost heavily and American exports increased in cost 
so rapidly that foreign purchases declined. This decline 
should very soon express itself in lower prices at home, es- 
pecially if the present campaign throws the fear of the Lord 
into the hearts of the profiteers 
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The worst is over. If we will only hold down our pur- 
«hases and diligently look round for the establishment with 
the most reasonable rates, the price-raising crgy will come 
to a sudden end. 


Lv) U 


Much Talk In April, 1918, right in the midst of war, 
But No Export Congress found time to measure the im- 
. portance of foreign trade in the future life 
Trade Action ‘ : : a 

of the nation and to give this trade a boost 
by enacting the Webb-Pomerene law. This statute encour- 
ages manufacturers, traders and bankers to get together, com- 
bine, agree on prices and conditions, do all kinds of things 
prohibited by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act—provided the 
combination uses its joint strength and influence for the pur- 
pose of selling goods in foreign markets. The statute legal- 
izes combinations and monopolies in the export field; it is 
based on the knowledge that both England and Germany 
built up their enormous pre-war export business through the 
combination of numerous manufacturers into syndicates 
and cartes which exploited foreign markets. 

The small American manufacturer has no chance to build 
up a foreign market through his own unaided efforts. It re- 
quires capital, experience and time to make the right con- 
nections in foreign lands, especially in the Orient. But a 
number of manufacturers, by pooling their resources and 
sharing the development expense, can open up profitable 
overseas territory. 

Within a year after the passage of the law, more than a 
hundred export associations had been organized on the 
Atlantic Coast and registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. During the same period the Pacific Coast did a 
tremendous amount of talking about the export trade. But 
what did it do to get, hold and expand foreign business? 
How many Pacific Coast export associations were formed? 

None. It is said that a Seattle lawyer one day called at 
the Commissioner’s office and asked for a copy of the law. 
‘That was the sum total of Pacific Coast action in a year. 

Foreign firms have hitherto come to the Pacific Coast and 
‘bought its products. They won’t always come and buy. It’s 
time that the Pacific Coast producers got together, organ- 
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Patience No Longer a Virtue 
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Nothing Seems to Pacify Him 


ized and set out to sell their goods beyond the boundaries of 
the United States. 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” says Holy Writ. 


U U 


A university professor the other day 
penned an indignant protest to the Forest 
Service. In company with a melodious 
burro he had feasted his soul on the beauty 
of the High Sierra. Unfortunately, so he averred, his jackass 
could not live on a diet of scenery, and in a certain region 
there was nothing else for the jackass to eat because a band 
of sheep had consumed every last blade and leaf. 

Whereupon the Forest Service investigated and found 
that three foot-loose donkeys were of their own free will fol- 
lowing in the wake of the sheep because they enjoyed the 
wool producers’ society. After traveling with the sheep for 
weeks they were still fat and sleek. 

All of which would be of small importance if there were 
not a well defined movement to keep cattle and sheep out 
of many hundreds of square miles of Western mountains, on 
the plea that the scenery must be kept inviolate and the 
pasture preserved for the campers’ animals. More especially 
do the promoters of the movement advocate the total ex- 
clusion of sheep. They hate mutton on the hoof, having 
inherited the prejudice against the useful animal from the 
old-time cattle men and from John Muir. So strong is the 
prejudice that Stephen Mather, head of the National Parks 
Bureau, on a recent inspection trip to the region he wants 
to add to the Yosemite National Park, commented on the 
improvement in the condition of the district brought about 
by the complete absence of sheep. 

Whereupon a Forest Service official, suppressing a smile, 
replied: ‘I am glad you have noticed the improvement, but 
[ am rather astonished that you did not notice one of the 
thirty-eight thousand sheep that are grazing in the area 
this summer.” 

Livestock properly assigned, handled and supervised 
won’t eat or destroy scénery, nor will it diminish the beauty 
of the high places. If livestock were detrimental to the 
mountain tourist trade, the Swiss hotel-keepers would have 
been in the poorhouse many years ago. We all enjoy 


The Tourist 
and Sheep in 
the Mountains 
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scenery, but most of us also need over- 
coats and lamb chops at a reasonable 
price. 


U U 


The Reporters The average reporter 
Organize for on the average Ameri- 
; can newspaper earns 
Higher Wages from fifty to sixty cents 
an hour. His pay is less than that of a 
second-rate mechanic. A butcher’s ap- 
prentice in his second year earns as much 
as the experienced journalist and the 
compositor who sets up the manuscript 
is a plutocrat compared with the writer. 
The compositor receives $42 a week, 
whereas the average reporter has to be 
content with $25 to $30. The compositor 
has received a wage increase of $12 a 
week during the last two years. If the 
reporter got a lift of $5 he was lucky. 

Should the reporters follow the exam- 
ple of the printers and through organiza- 
tion force an improvement in_ their 
condition? Is their labor worth as much 
as the compositor’s efforts? If it is, why is the printer paid 
more? 

All over the country the news writers are asking them- 
selves this question. The cost of keeping alive is forcing 
them to adopt unpalatable ways and means of raising their 
wages. They are organizing and insisting upon a minimum 
wage even though such a proceeding is repugnant to them. 
Incidentally, six reporters employed on one of the Coast 
papers owned by the most famous of the yellow publishers 
were fired on the spot when they joined a new organization, 
even though this publisher is forever editorially defending 
the rights of the downtrodden masses. 

It is to be hoped that the impending increase in the re- 
porters’ pay will result in a materia! improvement of their 
output. It is needed. 


U U 


What the Sea = When Uncle Sam goes shopping round our 
Cook Needs to Western markets to keep up his reputation 
Feed the Tars 2° 2 good provider for his sailormen, he 

has to carry a large basket on his arm. The 
sea-breezes of the Pacific will not dull the ever keen appe- 
tites of these 35,000 navy men detailed to live among us 
and to live well. Once a month that market basket must 


by 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Here the Pacific Coasters are returning the call, swarming in thousands over the decks 


of the warships as they reach their new base 
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See the gobs scramble ashore to get a glimpse of their new home and a taste of 


Pacific Coast hospitality! 


bring pack to the cooks’ galleys, in round numbers, nearly 
two million pounds of fresh vegetables, 100,000 pounds of 
fresh meats, a million pounds of flour, of sugar 400,000 
pounds and of coffee nearly 100,coo pounds, according to 
figures given by Rear Admiral McGowan, Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. A launch might float 
in the catsup needed for one month—3,830 gallons—or in 
the vinegar—2,160 gallons—and in the 3000 pounds of yeast 
needed for the month’s bread there might be lifting power 
enough to stir a ship in drydock, helped out by 6490 pounds 
of baking powder. The orchards and canneries of the West 
welcome Jack and his bunkies, for he uses, every thirty days, 
33,100 pounds of prunes, 35,690 pounds of dried apricots, 
5,350 pounds of raisins, 36,970 pounds of canned pears, 
45,880 pounds of canned peaches. Upon his bread he 
spreads 30,370 pounds of jam and 124,070 pounds of butter. 
He must have 3,170 gallons of syrup and 13,700 pounds of 
pickles and 10,260 pounds of cheese. And to give him his 
bowl of mush and milk he needs 25,160 pounds of oatmeal 
and 124,910 pounds of evaporated milk. 

The tourist was ever dear to us for just such reasons as 
these figures give. This first big batch of travelers through 
the Panama Canal would be welcome if their coming meant 
no more than this. But such talk is sacrilege, considering 
that they are not tourists but additional 
members of our “home defense,” and 
that their coming is reason for deep 
patriotic rejoicing in every Western heart. 





U U 
What Fly One by one we have 
Did You come back, now, and 
a are at the old job again. 


We have told our vaca- 
tion stories often enough so that we get 
them almost alike each time; in fact, al- 
most often enoughso that we have begun 
to believe them ourselves. The last traces 
of sunburn and blisters are disappearing 
—with what sadness of heart do we ob- 
serve even the picturesque bronze of 
cheek, neck and hands fading into the 
pastiness of urban mediocrity we know 
so well! The bay and pine needles the 
wife brought home are losing their 
pristine strength of woodsy fragrance; 
only the kids preserve some little air of 
the jauntiness vacation gave them. 
Oddly the office seems more cramped 
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than it was. The din from 
the street, and the smell of 
it, appear to be more irritat- 
ing and offensive. In the 
midst of dictation or of con- 
ference our eyes will wander 
to the window, _ seeing 
through the glaring fire-wall 
of the neighboring building 
a vista adown some shadow- 
sp:otched, tumbling stream, 
or a wide seascape—shim- 
mering, blue, serene. An 
irritating chap, this, who at 
our elbow is droning about 
invoices and terminal points 
and preference shipments! 
“Well, well, well,” cries he, 
impatiently, ‘““why don’t you 
say something? Haven’t you 
anything to suggest?” We 
struggle to concentrate. “Try 
brown hackle,” we say. “And 
if you’d get your silly shadow 
off the pool ” They waken 
us then. Heigh-ho! why 
can’t one conduct a business 
from the heart of the high 
and lonely places? 











Am I to Be American 
My Brother’s interference in the affcirs of Mexico seems 
Keeper? imminent; in the absence of radical im- 


provement there it is almost inevitable. 
Already we are rather generally engaged in framing reasons 
why we must take this step—in such activity it behooves us 
to be honest and frank instead of plausible and disingenuous. 
To Mexicars any statement to theeffect that Omniscience has 
a chosen people for the advancement of the world will sound 
specious, just as, to those who have participated in projects 
of benevolent assimilation and conquest, it will sound 
convincing. Whatever the viewpoint, the conclusion to 
a thoughtful man seems unavoidable that this is the real 
question involved in the matter of intervention in Mexico 
by these United States. Jealous nationalism inclines rather 





Hey, Mr. Officer, Don’t Overlook Any of ‘Em! 


i to the plea that our citizens 
| have been induced to go to the 
rich southern republic, have 
there been encouraged to 
invest their money and project 
their highly efficient industrial 
and commercial talents in 
great enterprises of develop- 
ment, and now have been 
robbed, mauled, hanged, shot 
up and generally and some- 
what picturesquely mal- 
treated, sometimes by 
emissaries of the “govern- 
ment” but always without 
recourse or indemnification. 
Rightly enough we do not 
like to read or hear that 
Americans have been in- 
sulted or murdered anywhere 
in the world by a people 
twiddling a derisive thumb 
at nose-end when we protest. 
But this, except from the 
nationalist point of view, 
seems to be an incidental 
matter, bad as it is. If we 
go into Mexico our proxi- 
mate reason may be some 
such “overt act” as the mur- 
der of an American engineer 
or capitalist or even humble 
laborer. Before we go, however, we must pretty thoroughly 
have settled for ourselves the question of the justification 
Civilization will find for us. Not alone our excuse but the 
nature of our performance will be the standard by which we 
will be judged, and by which we can honestly judge our- 
selves. Inso far as weenter Mexico (if ever we do) with fair 
and honorable intentions towards her, and in so far as we 
conduct ourselves there and come away afterwards with 
clean hands and ideals sustained, will we find our cause just. 
The better Mexicans are honorable, intelligent, civilized 
and admirable people: to them we will owe a scrupulous 
justice in deed and word—if we chastise it must be in pity, 
and with a helpful spirit. Elsewise we would far better stay 
at home. 





Perry, in the P: 
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Hiram Johnson 


T can not be said of Hiram Johnson 

that he burst unheralded upon 

Washington; when California elected 

him to the Senate the seat of government was already 
prepared to find him unusual. His extraordinary 
career as governor of California and the progressive cam- 
paign of 1912 had established that. The City of Politicians, 
however, has grown calm, with the calm of ripe age, con- 
cerning favorite sons. For a century and a quarter she has 
been welcoming the Napoleon of Painted Post, the Cicero 
of Seriph Four Corners, and quietly, imperceptibly, mould- 
ing him to the calibre of a minor committee. 

In recording how Johnson, by the end of his first session, 
rose to the high esteem of Washington, I should like to set 
down some dramatic incident—a great speech, for example, 
or a striking piece of legislative work. But drama has never 


By Will Irwin 


figured in his record. The intellect be- 
hind his benevolently beaming pair of 
spectacles is a smooth and well-running 
machine, functioning without creaks or chugs and therefore 
somewhat deceiving the general as to its real power. With- 
out that aforementioned dramatic incident, Johnson 
emerged from his first session the man of the Senate. Others, 
of course, ranked through seniority higher in the list of com- 
mittee chairmanships; others, by the importance of their 
constituencies, wielded greater power. As an individual 
Johnson seemed to stand out from the mass almost as 
Wilson stood out from his fellow American delegates to the 
Peace Conference. Often, by the second choice of partisans 
you may know a man. Early in the late war shrewd 
observers of military affairs noted that inside the military 
clan the immoderate French admirers of General Castelnau, 
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the Italian admirers of General Cadorna, the British ad- 
mirers of General French, usually added to their remarks: 
“and next to him is Foch.” Whereupon these shrewd 
observers began to perceive the man who was eventually 
to win the war. So, biased but not blindly partisan, New 
England stand-patters would add to their immoderate 
praise of Lodge, ‘‘and next to him is Johnson”; while north- 
western Republicans would pull up in the midst of impas- 
sioned oration on the virtues and abilities of Borah to 
remark that this fellow Johnson would bear watching. As 
for those non-partisan and slightly cynical observers of 
Washington life, the correspondents, they experted him 
and found him good. In the language of baseball, they said, 
he “‘had everything.” 


IS abilities alone 

might have wonhim 
this position in his first 
session. The process, 
however, would not 
have gone so quietly 
but for the man’s in- 


tellectual cast, which 
fitted his times. In the 
first place—to use a 


cant phrase as often as 
not the cloak for hol- 
lowness —he is “one 
hundred per cent Amer- 
ican.” In the second 
place, he is_ basically, 
thoroughly Western. 
Americanism, as inter- 
preted by Johnson, 
means carrying the 
principles of democracy 
laid down by our fore- 
fathers to the highest 
possible degree of jus- 
tice, liberality and effi- 
ciency. A discredited 
few, among whom is the 
present chronicler, be- 
lieve that this definition 
of Americanism is not 
enough; that we need 
in our interpretation of 
democracy some basic 
changes. But this last 
shade of opinion is still 
greatly in the minority, 
especially among Amer- 
icans of the old stock. 
Johnson leads as far as 
anything like amajority 
of the American people 


will for the present 
follow. That program 


of progressive legisla- 
tion in California by 
which, were he to die 
to-morrow, he would 
be best known in 
American history, fur- 
nishes in this respect a 
diagram of his mind. His Westernism—and he is all of the 
West—gives him that external point of view, that fresh 
method of attack upon national conditions by virtue of 
which the man from the prairies, the mountains or the Coast 
is forever conquering Washington or the east. 

The Washington correspondents have summed him up. 
He seems to have everything. To begin with, personality. 
No man in public affairs can even make a start without a 
personality, whether it be engaging like Taft’s or pleasant 
like Colonel House’s or quietly convincing like Hoover's, or 





The Washington correspondents have summed Johnson up. He “has everything,” 
includin, personality, without which no man in public affairs can even 


make a start and which in Roosevelt was overwhelming 


overwhelming like Roosevelt’s. In the case of Johnson this 
quality may beedescribed by the overworked ‘word “charm.” 
Almost equally, of course, he is a politician—a superb 
politician. A statesman can no more ignore politics than a 
general, laying out a plan of campaign, can ignore tactics. 
Finally comes his honesty. I do not refer simply to the 
dollars-and-cents kind of honesty. The time has long passed 
in our public affairs when the typical statesman is only a 
disguised attorney for some interest. The few exemplars 
«of that breed who linger on in Washington are dying relics 
of a past era. I mean an all-infusing intellectual honesty 
which makes you know that Johnson, from his heart out, 
believes what he is putting forth. Take for example the 
fight to kill the league 
of nations—one of the 
many points on which 
the author of these lines 
disagrees with Johnson. 
Now Lodge, I take it, 
went mad in opposition 


mainly because the 
thing was new; and 
Lodge ceased some 


twenty years ago to en- 
tertain even the possi- 
bility of a new thought. 
Therest seized this issue 
because it was mightily 
good partisan politics 
and afterward lashed 
themselves up to con- 
viction, as second-rate 
political minds have a 
way of doing. In the 
opinion of his fair op- 
ponents on this issue, 
Johnson stands alone in 
the anti-league group 
as of simon-pure, honest 
conviction. The league 
of nations conflicted 
with his interpretation 
of hundred - per - cent 
Americanism; and he 
charged at the league of 
nations with all the 
powers of a mind—this 
again is both American 
and Western — which 
knew not hesitation nor 
a shade of doubt. 


OR fifty years now 

California has been 
enriching Who’s Who. 
That breeding-ground 
for talent sends forth 
an almost annual har- 
vest of national figures 
in literature—even of 
world-figures like Bret 
Harte, Miller, Norris 
and London. We 
have seemed at times 
to monopolize the 
American stage and American fine arts. We have con- 
tributed much more than our share to American scholar- 
ship, finance, journalism and technical enterprise. Occa- 
sionally, too, men born of California or nurtured under her 
influence have leaped over the heads of America to play a 
part in the afiairs of the whole world—for example, David 
Lubin and Herbert Hoover. But we waited for two genera- 
tions before producing our great figure in national politics. 
Here he is at last—Hfram Johnson, all of California and all 
of the West. 

































HE disposition of 

our naval forces 

and the visit of 

the fleet are the deserved recognition of the im- 
portance of the Pacific Coast and mark an epoch in 
our history. Our Eastern brethren, who originally 
looked alone to the Atlantic as the great highway of the 
nation’s commerce, have gradually and ungrudgingly 
widened their vision. The three great states’ bordering 
upon the Pacific are no longer viewed as the Far West, of 
limited opportunities and doubtful possibilities. The 
Pacific now, as well as_ the 
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| The Pacific Fleet a Recognition—Pubhicity for the 
Proftteer—Hysteria and the League of Nations ee 
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at both ends, fearlessly ex- 
posing exorbitant profits in 
necessities of both retailers 
and wholesalers, much will be accomplished. Whatever 
laws may be desired, Congress and state legislatures will 
cheerfully accord, and here all of us will lend every 
possible aid to the administration in its efforts. But better 
than laws, salutary as they may be, is publicity. The 
profiteer has no friend. He is the community poisonous 
parasite. Expose him to public obloquy and scorn, sure is 
the correction and swift the retribution. 





Atlantic, has its allurements, 
with potentialities scarcely 
touched. The knowledge which 
has been brought home to the 
East, the realization of the great- 
ness of the West, have not only 
knit more closely the ties which 
bind us as citizens of a common 
country, but have quickened the 
interest and broadened the sym- 
pathy of the older states for the 
problems and progress of the new. 

The war also contributed to 
the closer union. The sons of 
California and Massachusetts, of 
Washington and Florida, of Ore- 
gon and Maine, fought side by 
side. A singleness of purpose 
brought them together, a holy 





HIS is the first of a series of articles by 

Hiram W. Johnson. In agreeing to write ex- 
clusively for SUNSET, Senator Johnson recog- 
nized that the pages of this Monthly reflect all 
phasesof the best thought of the Great West, that 
they constitute a forum open to authoritative 
opinion from both sides on important questions. 
Like the Editors, Senator Johnson has reserved 
for himself complete freedom in thechoice of his 
subjects and the statement of his views. 
articles will appear every month. Coming from 
one of the greatest figures in the nation’s public 
life, they will constitute a most valuable contribu- 
tion of special interest not only to the Great West 
but to all Americans anxious to help in the 
solution of the vast problems that confront the 
entire civilized world.—The Editors. 


OTWITHSTANDING a 
N red herring has been drawn 

across the trail, with a 
belated national activity concern- 
ing the high cost of living, the 
contest over the league of nations 
continues with unabated vigor. 
Indeed, not infrequently in the 
present discussion we find the 
two subjects intermingled, and 
the assertion made that our 
world activities and the enormous 
quantities of food we have sent 
out of our country have contrib- 
uted to the cost of subsistence to 
our own people. The league of 
nations not only pledges our 
treasure and our blood, but our 
economic resources as well, and 
doubtless a; the discussion reaches 


His 








cause united them, devotion to 
one flag cemented them. There’s 
a better understanding, a fuller recognition now, a closer 
intimacy, a new era of Americanism. 


reduce the high cost of living. The States and the 

Nation promise codperation and resolute and stern 
action. The difficulties are many, the remedies doubtful. 
It’s the age-long struggle with man’s cupidity, avarice and 
greed. The evil permeates not one class, it flourishes wher- 
ever the baser instincts of man control. If the national 
government and the state governments unravel the story 


AN last the effort is to be made to curb profiteering and 


its culmination the two subjects 
now so often linked together may be seen in even closer 
relation. 

Certain important events of deepest significance in the 
league of nations debate have recently transpired. The 
treaty or alliance with France has been transmitted, not 
when its terms directed, but only after insistent demands 
to the Senate; the administration’s army program has been 
announced; and in Europe various illustrations of the 
possible operation of the league have been presented. 

The imaginations of the good people who hysterically 
demand the present league of nations have conjured up a 

15 
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beautiful and alluring picture. The reflex of war has left 
them a psychological mirage, and they see in misty outline 
the league creating an open international forum, where all 
the peoples of the earth may know the world’s activities, and 
where separate alliances, so likely to lead to conflicts, will 
never be tolerated. Within it, the nations of the earth are 
joined in the bonds of brotherly love emanating from the 
league. They see it with the days of disarmament past; 
no longer with nations groaning under the burdens of unjust 
taxation to maintain vast fighting forces; with conscription 
relegated forever to bygone darker ages; with the seas, the 
highways of the world, uncontrolled and free to all peoples; 
with navies remembered only as a part of past history. 
They see a new world in the bright sunlight of publicity, with 
force forever banished, national selfishness, avarice, greed 
and covetousness gladly yielded for the common good; the 
right prevailing and justice ruling. It is a benignant and 
charming picture, but the lapse of time and the verity of 
daily occurrences are gradually steadying a shell-shocked 
people entranced by the word 


“No peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise or 
abatement of the principles we have avowed as the principles for 
which we are fighting.” 


CARCELY are the negotiations of the treaty of peace con- 
cluded, the ink is not yet dry upon the signatures to the 
league of nations, and the words of the President are yet 
re-echoing round the world, when he blandly and urbanely 


presents to us a special alliance with France within the 
league of nations. It not only violates the league but repu- 
diates it. It violates, of course, Mr. Wilson’s promise. But 
its evil effects are not to be measured by its provisions alone. 
It affords alike the reason and the justification for any kind 
of alliance within the league. It demonstrates what has so 
often been asserted that the league, after all, is the league 
of five great powers, and that the course of conduct of 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, their diplomacy and their 
nationalism, will rule the league. The President quite elo- 
quently asked the ratification of the treaty that we may 
pay our debt of gratitude to France. When did the Presi- 

dent remember this debt of grati- 





painting, and they are beginning | 
to see and understand the reali- | 
ties. The actualities are inexora- | 
bly piercing the mental mists of : Ke 
war psychology. The stubborn | high cost of living. 
facts.are demonstrating that what | 
there is before us with a league of | 
nations is not an open world forum — | 
where all the peoples of the earth — | 
shall know what transpires, but a | 
secret tribunal at Geneva—a_ | 
secret tribunal of the same kind 
of men who have been sitting at 
Paris, actuated by the same sordid 
motives, where decisions are made 
not in the open but in secrecy and 
in stealth, and where peoples will 


called upon to enforce them; not 
a league which itself constitutes 
the engagements and the alliances 
of nations, but nations within it 
among themselves having offen- 
sive and defensive alliances, some 





T last the effort is to be made to 
curb profiteering and reduce the 


many, the remedies doubtful. If the 
national government and the state 
governments unravel the story at both 
ends, fearlessly exposing exorbitant 
profits in necessities of both retailers 
and wholesalers, much will be accom- 
plished. Whatever laws may be de- 
sired, Congress and state legislatures 
will cheerfully accord. But better than 
laws, salutary as they may be, is pub- 
never know those decisions until licity. The profiteer has no friend. 
He is the community poisonous para- 
site. Expose him to public obloquy and 
scorn, sure is the correction and swift 
the retribution —Hiram W. Johnson. 


tude? Did he remember it in 
August, 1914, and in the subse- 
quent months when he insisted 
we should be neutral in deed and 
in thought? Did he remember it 
during those cruel -days when 
France was almost prostrate and 
the Germans at the very gates 
of Paris? Did he remember it 
when he told the world sub- 
stantially that France and Ger- 
many were fighting for practically 
the same reasons and none could 
tell what those reasons were? 
Did he remember it when just 
prior to our entry into the war he 
preached peace without victory? 
Did he remember it any time dur- 
ing those thirty months of the 
conflict in Europe when he wit- 
nessed unmoved the rape of 
Belgium and the destruction of 
northern France? Has he re- 
membered the debt only in 1919 


The difficulties are 








known and some yet undisclosed, 
some of them executed before the adoption of the league of 
nations and some since; but all for specific individual defense 
or offense, aggrandizement or power. Instead of disarma- 
ment we find the various countries no sooner attaching their 
signatures to the league of nations than they provide for 
the largest armies they have ever had; and not only that, 
but resort to what the world has never before resorted to— 
peace-time conscription. The freedom of the seas is aban- 
doned for control of the seas by the most astute and power- 
ful member of the league. The rule of right and justice is 
transformed into the rule of might and power. Instead of 
peace, twenty wars are raging. The illusions of our 
imaginative friends are dispelled by the pitiless logic of 
events. 
The President during the war announced this policy: 


“Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have 
been the prolific source in the modern world of the plans and 
passions that produce war. It would be an insincere as well as an 
insecure peace that did not exclude them in definite and binding 
terms.” 


Upon the same occasion, he added: 


“There can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants and 
understanding within the general and common family of the 
league of nations.” 


These definite principles, like the fourteen points, were 
solemnly announced as the principles which must hence- 
forth govern us. Indeed, not only were they solemnly 
announced but to emphasize them the President said: 





under the stress of stern 
Clemenceau? The treaty itself is the usual fact which sets 
our words at naught. It is in the same category of coercion 
with the crime of Shantung. It means instead of a new 
world era, the perpetuation of the old balance of power, and 
at the very birth of the league it marks, with America for 
the first time a party, the continuance of that age-long 
policy. Sentiment and sympathy urge aid to France, and 
I am not now discussing whether the treaty should be rati- 
fied or rejected; but whatever its merits or demerits, it 
demonstrates the surrender of the principle of the league 
and the hollowness of the league’s pretensions. A league of 
nations with innumerable separate and possibly secret 
alliances between members, by which such members agree 
to come to one another’s assistance and defense, is a sham 
and a snare. And yet this league begins its career with an 
offensive and defensive alliance between England and 
Japan, with many others of like sort, and with its progenitors 
announcing that within it existing treaties and alliances 
will be continued. Not only has Great Britain made this 
plain by direct statement, but Secretary of State Lansing 
was compelled to testify to Britain’s announced policy, 
and that under the league there could be such alliances. 
Thus in its inception the league is discredited and repudiated 
by its creators. 


HE new army policy of the administration is equally 

illuminating. A month or more ago General March was 
asked the specific question before the military committee 
of the Senate, as to the size of the army required for us to 
fulfill our obligations under (Continued on page 106) 
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Fathering a War Veteran 


The Task of Transforming an Orphaned French Soldier Into 


ADAME and I have 

always desired chil- 

dren, but somehow the 

stork never seemed to 
feel any interest in our case, so 
after ten years of married life we managed 
to outgrow the tragedy and decided to fill 
the gap in an otherwise happy existence 
by adopting a baby whenever we could 
find one that conformed to the following 
specifications: 

1. The baby must be a white male. 
2. He must be not less than twenty-four 
hours and not more than two years old; 
otherwise, according to Madame, there 
would be small fun bathing him. 3. He 
could be illegitimate if he wanted to be, 
but his parents must be known to be sane 
and healthy, even if indiscreet. 4. Since 
Madame and I are Gaels, we concluded 
to bar all Scandinavians, Teutons, Finns, 
Slavs, Turks, Latins, Semites, Syrians 
and worn-out descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 5. Egg-shaped heads cause 
for instantaneous rejection. 

Our family doctor ap- 
pointed himself a committee 
of one to find and deliver just 
the kind of baby we desired. 
One day he rang up in great 
excitement to report a two- 
year-old that positively could 
not be duplicated. Thechild’s 
father was dead, his mother 
had three children in addition 
to him and was unable to 
support them all; hence she 
would consider parting with 
the child to some respectable 
family rather than send the 
boy to an orphan asylum. 
So Madame fared forth to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments, only to return discon- 
solate because the baby’s 
mother—being a mother— 
changed her mind at the last 


minute. I am glad now that 
she did. Had we taken the 


baby something tells me that 
in the long run we would 
have been forced to adopt his 
mother and the other three 
children. 

Just about the time I joined 
the army in the summer of 
1917 the Native Daughters 
of the Golden West picked 
up our trail. I believe that 
the Native iy oc coop- 
erate with the Native Sons 
in operating an agency for 
the placing of homeless chil- 
dren. We would most cer- 
tainly have been givena home- 
less and probably homely 
daughter, had not the pros- 
pect of presently being plas- 
tered over France emboldened 
me to decline to burden my 


Marcel Jules Dupuys and his 


paternal “ancestor 


an American Citizen 


By Captain Peter B. Kyne 


Author of: The Three Godfathers, etc. 


wife with a child doomed to be doubly 
de-fathered. While the Native Dauchters 
were making up their minds whether 
to accept my excuse or make me take 
the child, my regiment was ordered to 
Camp Kearny, and for a few weeks | 
congratulated myself on Rd lucky escape. 
Evidently, however,the Native Daughters 
in San Francisco had sent a follow- -up 
letter on me, for one day a Native 
Daughter from San Diego called to in- 
form me that she had a pink darling to 
cheer my declining years. Weakly I 
referred her to Madame. Strangely 
enough the matter dropped there. The 
child must have died or od adopted by 
some one else. For several weeks, how- 
ever, I dwelt in a state of apprehension 
that those indomitable Native Daughters 
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The army had given me a son! And a Latin! And as for tubbing him, 
I knew there was not going to be any fun in that for Madame 





would send us a baby by parcel 
post and force us to accept deliv- 
ery. Arguing with them is as 
hopeless a task as attempting 
to quench an active volcano with 
a garden hose. 

There was another reason why I pre- 
ferred, at this time, to defer my initial 
attempt at fathering. I was daddying a 
battery of field artillery, and though 
thirty-seven years old, my lads called me 
“the old man.” And I had discovered 
that being ac aptain was the least of my 
duties. Almost before I knew it I had 
developed into a father confessor, a 
guardian of morals, a student of char- 
acter, the rightful recipient of the private 
troubles of two hundred and twenty-two 
men and a banker in a small way, but 
with al! the losses and none of the profits 
of that business. I soon made the discov- 
ery that it wouldn’t be considered clubby 
of me to leave camp promptly at noon on 
Saturday, when the week’s work ended. 
From twelve-thirty till one- 
fifteen were my office hours. 

First to appear would be 
Private Danny Moloney. 
Having screwed up his cour- 
age to borrow a dollar from 
me, Danny would get to 
within thirty feet of my tent 
before said courage failed 
him, and he would stand, 
looking wistfully up and 
down the street as if in search 
of help. After enjoying the 
sight, I would call out. 

“How much do you want, 
Private Moloney?” Danny 
would thereupon gasp with 
amazement, favor me with 
an atrocious salute and s: Ly: 

“Just a dollar, please, sir.’ 
The fare to San Diego, as | 
recall it, was sixty cents; it 
iaredads cost him sixty cents 
to get back to camp and what 
Danny ever did in San Diego 
with the deficit has always 
been a mystery to me. He 
repaid promptly on pay day. 

Following Danny, Corporal 
Gavan would appear. No 
hesitancy about Gavan. 
Snapping to attention and 
saluting meticulously — he 
would say: 

“Sir, Corporal Gavan has 
the first sergeant’s permission 


to speak to the battery 

commander.” 
“Yes, corporal. What is 
, 


it?’ 

“Sir, can I work my face 
for five till pay day?” 

He could—being possessed 
of a fighting face. 

Scarcely would Gavan 
have taken his departure 


Ij 
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before Private Johnny Green would ap- 
pear. In order to make it easy for Johnny 
[ never permitted him to speak, for he 
stood in fearful awe of me and could never 
address me without becoming confused, 
tongue-tied and stuttering. Two was 
Johnny’s limit and he took it and fled. It 
may sound preposterous, but the first time 
Johnny needed a loan and decided to float 
it with me, he practised for a week the 
correct military approach and the ancient 
formula when seeking an interview with a 
company commander: “Sir, I have the 
first sergeant’s permission to speak to 
the captain. 

He approached me, trained to the 
minute, but when I looked up at him he 
said: “Sir, the firse serge: int has. my per- 
mission to speak to the captain. 

I was feeling cheerful, so I said: “That 
is certainly kind of you, Priv: ate Green. 
it hope the top appreci: ites it.’ 

—e mean,” he gasped, “I have the 
captain’s permission to speak to the first 
s2 ree ant.’ 
“If you have,” I re plied, 
been talking in my sleep.’ 

He began all over again. “Sir, the cap- 
tain has my permission to speak to the 
first sergeant.” 

“Thank you, Private Green. What 
shall I tell him?” 

He snapped his fingers to jor his mem- 
ory: “Oh, hell,” he murmured, “the first 
sergeant has the captain’s permission—I 
bee pardon, sir, but I’d like to borrow a 
dollar or two till pay day.” 

[ had one sixteen-year-old who kept me 
busy riding herd on his neck and ears anc 
another who had a tendency to forget he 
was a soldier and wander away into the 
hills with the instrument sergeant’s bull- 
dog. Still another infant thought nothing 
of leaving his post, while on guard, to 
watch a game of quoits or get himself an 
ice-cream cone at the revimental canteen 

I ying himself liable to death 


*T must have 


thereby I: 
or “such punishment as a court-martial 
may ini Gict. ” Thad any number of youths 

vho could be depended upon to pinch the 
man next them as the battery stood to 
attention at retreat, and as an added bur- 
den to one whose own boyhood ceased at 
seventeen I had two youngsters just fad- 
ing away on my hands with nostalgia. 
Yes, | was getting all the experience I re- 
quired in the fathering line. I'll tell the 
world I was happy when they were all 
demobilized. I felt like an old man who 
has raised a large family and has lived to 
see them all happily settled in life. And 
when the last mother’s son of them had 
disappeared through the Presidio gate, 
leaving me alone with the battery records 
and the consciousness of a duty indiffer- 
ently but conscientiously performed, 
b’gosh, the army had given me a son! 

ES, it was even so. And to prove to 
you that it’s all foolishness to plan 
anything for the reason that one never fol- 
lows his best judgment anyhow, the boy 
I had selected was a Latin! French, to be 
quite definite. And as for tubbing him, I 
knew there was not going to be any fun 
in that for Madame. No, nothing but a 
battle. To complicate matters still fur- 
ther, he was fourteen years old and 
couldn’t speak English; while far be it 
from me to deprecate my A. E. F. French, 
frankness compels me to state that the 
— of my conversations with our 
Gallic allies was largely the result of men- 
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tal telepathy and arm signals. I will not 
go so far as to state that I speak the 
French patois, but I will never deny that 
I speak Fren ch with a brogue. 

‘There is an impression rampant among 
hard-headed and practical people that 
authors are nutty. Sometimes I think 
they’re right. Be that as it may be, the 
nuttiest thing I ever did was to annex the 
baby rights in and to a veteran of the 
Great War—a man who had been twice 
slightly wounded in action—and expect 
to get away with it with Madame. Well 
—I did, but that is no excuse for being a 
nut. The only excuse I can advance in 
my defense is that two regiments of field 
artillery must be nuts also, for they aided 
and abetted me with their moral support. 
Why, the kid only cost me eight dollars 
and before I had had him ten days I could 
have sold out to my major for five hun- 
dred. Had I been mercenary I could 
have gottena thousand. I know it: When 
the major made his offer, however, the 
market was soaring and I was asking 
$32,645,231,876.10. High? Certainly? 
On account of the war, you know. 

was lying in my berth aboard the 
U. S. N. T. Matsonia, occupied entirely 
with the problem of retaining my nour- 
ann when my very excellent first ser- 
eant knocked and entered with the re- 
port that, despite his best efforts, some 
inmentionable rookie had dropped a 
yee gum wrapper on the deck in our 
section a minute before the major had 
appeared with the surgeon and the pro- 
vost officer for the morning inspection, 
and as a result we had reccived a rating 
f very str instead of excellent. 


i he HE top was gricved and ashamed, for 
ve prided ourselves on being a reason- 
abl veleanoutht. Hefe ltthat gumwrapper 
to be a reflection on his ability, so, in order 
to con af rt aaa I gave him a cigar and 
sked him casually what else he knew; 

wherespon he ahaneal me that a little 

French boy stowaway had been turned up 
that morning. He had been the mascot 
of Battery B, 143rd Field Artillery, and 
the men had sneaked him aboard. 

Now I knew that, due to the method 
ine troops on transport, the prog- 
ress of the proverbial camel through the 
eye of the equally proverbial needle wzs 
a trifling operation compared with the 
task of getting that boy aboard. The 
officer of the deck and a gob sentry stand 
on deck at the head of the gangplank, 
with a gob sentry at the foot of it. In 
addition, every soldier that comes aboard 
has to pass the scrutiny of the embarka- 
tion ofhcer and his aides, answer to his 
name when it is called and be checked off 
on the passenger manifest. A particu- 
larly keen lookout is kept for stowaways. 

The first sergeant was of opinion that 
the young man had come aboard in the 
bass drum case, all of the instrument cases 
having been carried aboard by a fatigue 
detail while our reeimental band was play- 
ing on the dock. Iam fairly familiar with 
the cubic contents of a bass drum case, 
and instantly there was awakened in me 
a curiosity to gaze upon a stowaway so 
small he could be smuggled aboard in one; 
so I went out on deck and drifted round 
until | came upon the tiny adventurer. 
He stood on his toes, leaning over the rail, 
and watched the foam curl along the sides 
of the Matsonia. I twigged his ear; 
whereupon he turned, sprang to attention 


1 


and saluted me as snappily as any old 
buck of the A. E. F. I smiled. He coun- 
tered with a furtive grin. I comm: inded 
“Rest!” and his little body relaxed. “Ron 
jour, mon capitaine,” he murmured. 

I regarded him. Judging by his body 
he might have been ten years old; by his 
face, anywhere from ten to fifty. He was 
a blonde. His eyes were large, set wide 
apart, steel-gray and fearless—the eves of 
a fighting man. Whenever I have clashed 
with grown men with eyes like his I have 
always accorded them the right of way. 
It’s safer. 


ROM the stowaway’s gray eyes with 

theirsteady, impersonal gaze, my glance 
appraised the rest of him. His head was 
well shaped; his brow was broad, full and 
high, his nose straight, his chin firm, his 
teeth sound and white, his skin clear. The 
battery tailor had cut down an overseas 
cap and an O. D. shirt and trousers to fit 
him rather loosely and the smallest 
marching boots obtainable were pathetic- 
ally large on his little feet. He was very 
thin and his eyes looked too big and 
eager for his face—like a young bird’s. 

Tn my horrible A. E. F. French I ques- 
tioned him. How had he managed to get 
aboard unnoticed? He smiled at that, 
shrugged and murmured: “C'est la 
guerre!” So I knew that was none of my 
business and that he wasn’t going to 
peach on his pals. The captain of the 
transport and the commanding ofhcer of 
troops had tried to elicit that information 
and had failed. So I shifted the conver- 
sation to other channels and found him 
talkative. I learned that he was a full 
orphan. His father, a sous-lieutenant of 
French infantry, had joined the colors in 
August of 1914 and had been killed in 
action at Verdun in 1917. The boy’s 
mother had died in rgrt. 

Later, through an interpreter, I learned 
his story in greater detail. When his 
father was mobilized the boy had been 
given into the care of the Catholic sisters 
in the village of Valbonnais, which I think 
is not far from Nancy, where the lad was 
born. Petticoat rule irked him, so one 
day when the Boche shelled Valbonnais 
and the sisters, in terror, herded their 
charges into a deep gallery shelter, our 
stowaway had taken advantage of the 
confusion to run away. No caves for 
him. His father had been killed in action 
by now, for to him at the convent had 
come the dreaded blue envelope from the 
War Ministry, announcing that fact, and 
it is possible thet in his childish mind 
there had been born a fierce desire for 
reprisal. At any rate he scurried through 
the arriving shells and made his v ay. to 
the French lines, where he attached him- 
self to the 79th Infantry. 

Ey videotly he was popular—primarily 
perhaps because he is fearless. And he 
has verve. At any rate he spent seven 
months in trench warfare, helping the Red 
Cross people in the forward dressing 
stations during rush business and in quiet 
times fraternizing with the poilus in the 
trenches. Following an assault by the 
French, the boy would craw! over the 
field giving rum to the wounded, search- 
ing them out with the Red Cross dogs, 
taking their names and sending back by 
the dogs information touching the num- 
ber of blessés requiring attention. He 
tells me that once he stood on the steps 
of an ambulance, holding on with one 
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hand while with the other he held in place 
the entrails of a blessé; and the ambulance 
slipped into a new shell hole and threw 
him off. Before he could catch up the 
ambulance was out of the shell hole and 
on its way—and—well, “C'est la guerre!” 

While he was on the French front a Hun 
was one day observed poking about in the 
open, so an obliging poilu loaned the boy 
his rifle. He stood on a box, rested the 
rifle on the parapet, sighted carefully— 
and scored one for his father. Got his 
man through the head at two hundred 
vards. I can readily believe this, for I have 
seen him shoot and he is fast and accurate. 

Following Chateau-Thierry and Pont- 
a-Mousson, in both of which battles the 
little fellow participated with his rum 
bottle and police dogs, an individual who 
probably corresponds to a truant ofhcer 
appeared and took him prisoner. This 
destroyer of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness drove a yellow automobile and 
in the same he did transport this soldier 
of France down to Bordeaux, where the 
latter was ignominiously incarcerated in 
an orphan asylum and once more sub- 
jected to feminine influence. 

I sometimes think that if Marcel (his 
name is Marcel Jules Dupuys) had — 
English or American and had ever read 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘Barrack Room Ballads, ’he 
would have cried in unison with the old 
Anglo-Indian warrior: 

“Me that ’ 

Me that 


as been w’ere I've been, 
as seen wot I’ve seen, 


Me!” 


Marcel is not an angel—no more was his foster-father before him, begorra 
out of hand. But the house is going to be a lonely place when he's away at school 


Fathering a War Veteran: 





























The eyes that had gazed on the greatest 
sin in history, on the agony of a continent, 
on fields where the dead men lay thick as 
wild flowers, condemned to the dull, drab 
leaves of a French grammar! ‘The little 
hands that had rolled the dead, searching 
out the identification tags; that had ban- 
daged the wounded and clutched a rifle 
that made the world safer by one human 
swine, laboriously crossing t’s and dotting 
i’s!_ | ask you, friends, how could he stay 
in that orphan asylum? The answer is: 
he couldn’t and—he didn’t. 


N Bordeaux he was far from the sound of 

the guns, but the panoply of war was 
still round him. American soldiers rode 
by on motor trucks and motor cycles; 
American airplanes, flying over Bordeaux, 
always dropped over the horizon at a cer- 
tain spot; held artillery went jolting by, 
while two fierce, hungry gray eyes 
watched them through prison bars; in- 
fantry in khaki swung by with rhythmic 
tread, singing ‘“‘Bea-u-ti-ful Ka-tie” and 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail.” Rumor, 
reaching even into the orphan asylum, had 
it that these lusty fellows were well fed 
that they had beef and all the white bread 
they could eat! So different from black 
bread, cabbage. soup and salad—and 
limited ration at that. 

To a resolute man the high walls and 
barred gates of an orphan asylum mean 
nothing. In the dormitory on the ninth 
floor Marcel and four others of his ilk, all 
exiles from the French front, tore their 
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blankets into strips, made a rope, fastened 
one end to a bedstead, passed the other 
out the window and took a chance with 
life or death. Marcel, being the youngest 
boy, came last—and some fifteen feet 
from the ground the blanket rope parted! 
Nine stories—and he dropped fifteen feet 
to safety. Lucky little devil! 

Once outside the wall the quartet 
separated, Marcel striking out in the di- 
rection taken by the airplanes he had 
watched day after day. When dawn came 
he sneaked into a hedge and slept despite 
his hunger; when night came again he 
resumed his journey along the highway. 
About eight o’clock next morning he came 
to Camp de Souge, an American artillery 
training camp, and with the calm conf- 
dence of childhood made his way to the 
mess sergeant of Battery B, 143rd_ Field 
Artillery, for if there be one thing certain 
in this world it is that a man must eat. 

Now, if American soldiers could have 
their way, every unit in our army would 
have a small boy for a mascot, just as 
every battleship must possess a billygoat. 
There were second-growth Frenchman in 
Battery B who could talk to Marcel, so 
Battery B heard the wondrous tale and 
said to itself, collectively and individually: 
“Here’s a kid with grit. We're for him. 
What better mascot could we possibly 
find anywhere? We'll just keep this bird.” 

They did. He was wearing the hated 
garb of the orphan asylum, but by retreat 
he blossomed forth in the uniform of an 

(Continued on page 54) 
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He's all Madame’s when he's good and all mine gros he gets 











HE world was gay. It was by- 
ordinary gay! The sun was 
the tip-top article in the way of 
suns—nothing better offered. 

The great blue boulevards had 
stretched away like satin ribbons for two 
days, and more. ‘The eucalyptus trees 
and willows that fringed the roads were 
the limit in tints of early green. 

Also consider the waterfront at San 
Francisco. It was the last word in water- 
fronts, alive, pregnant with possibilities, 
beckoning to all the ports of the world. 

To the man who lounged along its 
dingy vet gaily colored length it spoke a 
thousand tongues—of the islands under 
the sinking sun, of the Argentine, of 
Skagway and the Chilcoot Pass. 

He was a man a trifle past middle age, 
tall and well set up, and his face was an 
enigma. It might have belonged to a 
criminal or a philanthropist. It held 
potentialities of both. ‘The clothes he 
wore would have been in keeping, with a 
scarecrow. In fact they had graced one 
of that gentry not so many days ago. The 
ones he had exchanged gratuitously were 
securely hidden beneath a rotting log in a 
wayside cemetery far up along the Sacra- 
mento valley. 

In fact he had left several things up 
along that valley—his mode of life for 
some years, for instance, and wrath and 
chagrin. 

And his heart was the color of the heav- 
ing blue sea, gay with gladness. He 
stood and considered the world that 
stretched away beyond the Golden Gate. 
He knew its far corners. 

Which should he choose in which to 
drift with these new tides of Fortune? 

He narrowed the gray eyes beneath the 
straight black brows and seriously con- 
sidered several. 

But somehow nothing suited him. 

He was capricious, choosy. 

A vision obtruded across the vividly 
colored background of foreign lands—a 
vision of sleepy patios, of deep adobe 
houses, of roses and brown babies, of 
tinsel and gauds and pride and poor 
horses, of marvelously beautiful girls in 
high-heeled shoes and of bull-rings gay 
with gore. 

Like a potentate who can leave and take 
he shook his head and turned lightly 
from the insidious sea, bound largely for 
the Border. 
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By Vingie E. Roe 
Decoration by Ray Coyle 


He did not eat in the city fora plain and 
simple reason. 

‘There wasn’t a cent of money in the 
scarecrow’s pockets—an embarrassing 
and inexcusable oversight on the part of 
the former owner. 

No. He would not eat in town. He 
would wait until he was well out to the 
south. There were back doors, if he re- 
membered rightly, at which presided 
gracious women all down these golden 
California valleys. Yes, he knew he 
would eat later. Also he would not ride 
in the town. ‘These truck drivers, 
these hurrying autoists, these potentates 
of trade and gasoline and grease—they 
were so apt to misunderstand! 

No. ‘The boulevards again, and per- 
haps some be-whiskered old farmer driv- 
ing out with an empty wagon behind real 
horses. 

He had loved horses in a forgotten 
boyhood. He could love them still if he 
had half a chance. That was one thing 
against the Vision—the pitiful old skates 
that were thrown to the bull ring after 
hard lives of abuse. 

Yes, he would have eliminated that one 
shadow from the gorgeous picture if he 
could. 

However, he could not and the picture 
stayed with him, an irresistible lure. 

Ah, ha! He was bound for the Border 
—the gods willing. 

But it was a gay game he played, a 
vibrant, swift game, tingling with possi- 
bilities every second, keen, so swift that 
it seemed slow in its taut calmness, even— 
such a game as few men in this world are 
ever permitted to play—and he was en- 
joying it to the farthest limit. 

So he left the city on the lip of the sea, 
the gay, glad city so paradoxical in its 
sin and its innocence, and struck away 
south. He walked uprightly, as if he 
were proud of himself in his scarecrow’s 
clothes, and he carried the scarecrow’s 
hat in his hand, letting the free sun beat 
down upon his dark head where the gray 
was showing slightly at the temples. 

He had need to look round but he did 
not, walking swiftly along his chosen way. 

The very fact of that calm disregard 





of the backward path spoke of strength 
to him and he was glorying in himself. 
He had a certain right for pride, 
though none whom he met could 
know it. 

The sun went down in majesty across 
the little valleys and lost itself where the 
great sea had heaved and beckoned. He 
slept in a cock of new hay under the stars 
and those stars were wonderful to him. 
So wonderful that he did not sleep for 
hours, though he was dead tired, for 
watching them. 

He saw the ones that belong to the 
early night wheel away across the black 
velvet vault and less familiar ones take 
their places. He knew some of those 
first ones, knew them surpassing well— 
a certain square of the profound heavens 
also. 

The dawn was a marvel to him. He 
drew it into his very being, the wondrous 
feeling of it which no man can describe 
or make plain to another. 

He washed in a runnel and saw the sun 
come up behind a barn, heard the linnets 
singing. 

He ate, as he had known he would, at 
a door where the roses grew and a white- 
haired woman gave him bread as sweet as 
manna and milk all thick with cream. 
He split three armloads of wood for that, 
though she said he need not. 

Then he went on—toward the Border. 


OR two days he walked boldly down 
the open ways, an adventurer as truly 
as those old strong-hearts who took their 
lives in their hands and gaily sailed away 
from all they knew for adventure’s sake. 
Then he came abruptly upon the crux 
of his adventure and took that, too, after 
a moment’s quick thought, with a plunge. 
Where a cross road came in to the big 
blue boulevard there grew a huge bank 
of eucalyptus trees, their ragged banners 
blowing in the little wind, their perfume 
wafting to him alive with memories. 
Just so had waved a tree of that persua- 
sion once some nine years back, while a 
small moon rose in the west and the per- 
fume was poignant as a knife blade. 

A woman had leaned on his breast and 
wept—and his own heart had dripped 
with agony. The woman was 
dead long since. He frowned 
and a small, sharp line drew in at his lips’ 
corners. He could feel yet the clasp of 
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“Let’s Go with Honor’’: 


her slim hands, wet with the sweat of 
pain and fear. Upon his mouth, his fore- 
head, his eyes, there tingled suddenly the 
living presence of those lost kisses! 

For the first time in these high days the 
strength oozed out of him, the gallantry 
departed from his carriage. 

He flung up a hand, fringed by the 
scarecrow’s rags, and wiped his face 
where the sweat had sprung. 

Damn the eucalyptus trees! 

But the grip of Memory was upon him 
and he swung off the road and into their 
unkempt and grass-grown shade, where 
he flung himself down upon his face—a 
lean, flat piece of flotsam hid in the rank 
growth. 

For an hour he lay so, while the sun 
traveled in its accustomed 


Shanghai and the beach-comber she had 
loved so desperately But the man was 
speaking again, following up that ready 
word with promises. 

“Sure not, little girl. Think of the 
tropics—the palms and the dark servants 

-and someone w ho really cares for you— 
who won’t neglect you, leave you to sit at 
home alone while he runs around after 
duty.” 

The woman wailed afresh. 

“Yet he was good to me in a way, too. 
I’m sorry for him, Dick! Think when he 
comes home from this big chase he’s on 
and finds me gone—and that awful note 
I left on his desk in the dining-room this 
morning!” 

It was the cry of indecision, the weak 
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anything. He rose to his feet like a cat, 
without a sound. Not for nothing had 
he had years of training in silence. He 
slipped between the trees like a shadow, 
stepped on the running-board and took 
the man by the throat from behind. 

At that sudden, terrifying apparition, 
its swift and effective action, the woman 
screamed like a lunatic. 

For the next few moments pandemo- 
nium was turned loose there in the shadow 
of the fateful eucalyptus trees on the 
lonely road. 

The man in the car was no mean an- 
tagonist. He was the younger of the two 
and he was somewhat trained after the 
manner of the rich who go in for ath- 
ietics. But the man on the running- 

board had worked every day 





majesty across the California 
heavens and all the world was 
good as it had been yesterday 
—but the whole scheme had 
lost its savor. 

Of what use the daring 
things he had done, the gal- 
lantry, the bravery, the suc- 
cess of him in his scarecrow’s 
rags! 

What use! 

He had gloried so high—and 
a mess of eucalyptus had 
waved at him, breathed upon 
him, and lo, the sun was dead 
in the heavens, there was no 
beauty in the wild rose that 
grew humbly in the grass beside 
his head, no music in the 
bird’s throat above him! 

And then one of the few cars 
that had passed along this 
particular highway slowed up, 
slewed from the asphalt and 
came to stop beneath the 
rustling trees. 

The man in the grass lay 
still. 

It was his cue, indeed, when 
anything stopped. 

Stoppings were suspicious— 
he did not care for them. 

There was a certain slight 
constriction for a second in his 
throat. Then it loosened, for 
he heard a woman’s voice and 
it was full of tears! 

Strange coincidence! 

A woman’s sweet 
weeping! 

Almost as if it had come 
down those trails of memory, 
as if there had been no nine 
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Their Mountains 


(and ours) 


By James C. Threlfall 


I don’t know who Antonio was, 
Jacinto, or Gorgonio was 

Before they sloughed their Mortal scars 
And climbed to lands beyond the Stars 


To bask by Heavenly fountains. 


Although a firm Protestant, I 
Should like to see them when I die 
And tell them when, and where, and why 


I used to love their mountains. 


I never searched through musty tomes 
To find out where they had their homes 
Nor how they won their saintships 


In this troubled vale below, 


If they, as do their namesakes yet, 
Taught men and women to forget 
The things of Earth and lift their eyes 
To God’s own everlasting skies, 

If pure their hearts as is the breeze 
That loves to lave their namesakes’ trees 

I guess They were some Regular Guys 


In years of Long Ago. 


he was tough as_ whipcord. 
Also he was strung to the ten- 
sion of a singing wire—had 
been for days. He had done 
one stunt in the last few days 
that filled him with bodily 
pride—namely, the stunt with 
the rock-ribbed canyon of a 
certain river. 

Now he fought for 
than mere liberty. 

He fought for the principles 
of life which he had lost those 
long years back—yes, for a 
woman’s tears and her duty. 

In a matter of six straining, 
gasping, swearing minutes he 
flung the man in his grasp out 
of the car and slid down in the 
vacant seat. 

He was breathing hard and 
he leaned down for the gun 
which the other had tried to 
reach on the floor of the car. 

When he came up it menaced 
its owner under his narrowed 
gray eyes, while the woman 
cowered against the farther 
door, white as milk and seem- 
ingly paralyzed with fright. 

Under the trees a few feet 
away Dick stood, leaning for- 
ward with hanging arms like 
an ape, his pale eyes bulging 
above his blackened throat, 
swaving on his feet. 


] of nine years at hard labor and 


more 


“Who are you?” he gasped 
stupidly. “What—are you— 
after: 


“I’m the man her husband’s 
out hunting for,” said the 
_| man behind the gun, “that the, 








years’ break! 

Then a man spoke and he listened 
carefully. 

“Sweetheart, 
Don’t you love me? 

“Yes,” answered the other voice, “‘ves, 
I love you, Dick—but oh, if it could have 
been some other way! If I had only been 
free—so I could go with honor! And 
Manila is so far away! What if you 
should grow tired of me, Dick!” 


”° bt “cc . 
said the man, “‘stop this. 


’ 


The voice rose suddenly to tense 
tragedy. : 

“Say you won’t get tired of me, Dick,” 
it choked; “say it!” 

“Sure!” came the answer readily. Too 


readily it seemed to the listener behind 
the eucalyptus trees. He had heard be- 
fore that ready acquiescence—how many 
times, in how many climes and circum- 
stances! There had been the little girl in 


nature vacillating between its desires and 


duties. 

“Hell!” said the man with sudden 
coarse savagery; “‘you’ve chosen now. 
The die is cast. We’re going to Manila 
and you may as well cut this out now as 
later. I’ve got you and I’m going to keep 
you. Here, dry your eyes.” 
~ “Yes, I know—I will. But oh—” 
There was another sob, as if she tried 
desperately for composure. “If I could 
only go with honor, Dick!” 

“Honor be damned!” 
sharply; “let me dry your face. 
a sight.” 

But the man behind the eucalyptus 
trees had caught another cue, had taken 
another plunge i in Adventure, that Ely- 
sian Lake that appears only to those 
strong natures which are not afraid of 


said the man 
You’re 


whole country’s hunting for. 
If I hadn’t gone out—ah—for a little 
adventure, perhaps you’d never have 
gotten away—with—the—warden’swife.” 

The woman gasped and cowered farther 
away against the door. 

“You swam the river down through 
the canyon!” she whispered, “‘out through 
the lagoon! The only other man who 
tried it was cut to pieces!” 

“But not I!’ There was a note of 
triumph in his voice. “I made it. I was 
bound for the Border.’ 

He did not look at her, never took his 
eyes from the swaying thief under the 
eucalyptus trees. 

“T made it for a purpose, perhaps 
who knows? I, too, may be served by all 
this. I thought to serve myself, yes— 
with the gay, green world, the open roads, 
(Continued on page 52) 





Korea and Japan's Boot 


The Annexed Country Objects to the Manner and Method 
of Nippon’s Uphife Work 


HIS is the day of militant 
democracy. Small na- 
tions everywhere are 
seeking independence 
and self-government. Some of 
them wouldn’t know what to do with it if 
they had it. But they are restive. It seems 
the psychological time for any little jelly- 


bean nation with a grievance to strike 
for relief. And the latestis Korea. Korea 
wants self-government and liberty from 
Japan. Why? What has made Korea 
come onto the front pages of our news- 
papers ¢ f late as a country of strife and 
bloods shed when four years ago half the 
people in \merica didn’t know such a 
count? EXISTEC 

Well, to answer that question truth- 


fully means taking the lid off Far Eastern 


politics and rubding Japan’s fur the wrong 
way mightily. Yet what else is there to 
do: he truth is coming out some time. 
We might as well look facts in the face. 
‘To salve matters over and say everything 
is all might when everything is not all 


right means that an ugly fester is going to 
and grow. Eventually the l 


grow remedy 
must be applied. 


During the past veer 
I spent several months with the Christi: a 
missionaries in the Far East whom the 
Japanese infer by their persecution a: 
the cause of all the trouble. And ma 
I can say a few things which those same 
missionaries can not. 

Korea or Chosen, as it is known in the 
Far East—is a big peninsula running 
down from Manchuria and North China 
until it almost touches the southern end 
of the main island of Japan. The Koreans 
are neither Chinamen nor Japanese. They 
are a people and a civilization unto them- 
selves. 

All through the 
years of modern 
history Korea has 
beenthe buffer state 
between Japan and 
China, or after 
Manchuria became 
a Russian protec- 
torate, between 
Japan and Russia. 
Part of the terms 
of peace of the 
Russian - Japanese 
War gave Korea to 
Japan. Since the 
aforesaid war the 
Japanese have gov- 
erned in Korea and 
tried to Japanize 
the country. On 
the civil side it has 
worked. Japan has 
wonders in 
Korea. On the so- 
cial side it has been 
a miserabie failure. 
The Koreans have 
not taken kindly 
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A familiar scene in Korean cities 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Author of: Siberia with the Lid Off 


to the idea of being made over into 
Japanese. They haven’t taken to the 
idea at all. They are Koreans and they 


want to remain Koreans. 
HE Koreans are not now capable of 
self-government. They never have 
been capable of self-government. They 
have never been capableof any government 
atall. “Theirkingsand prince ‘shave always 
made a mess of things. Their people have 


xisted some how in - h and squalor. 
" h have been easy rong, happy-go- 
backs folks, not muc * caring what hap- 


pened so long as it didn’t happen to them 
ae grinding out a meager hand-to-mouth 
existence in a country rich in natural 

ealth. 

I remember very well my first sight of 

Korean. It was in a Japanese railroad 
station. A sally-lc voking, pay 
loosely knit sort of a fellow that I took a 
first for a Japanese ne’er-do-well, was 
trying to get a huge basket through a gate 
into a train she d. The Japanese guard 
objected. The silly, grinning, easy-going 
individual persisted in a greasy, cring- 
ing way. Finally came a Japanese 
policeman. In two jifhes and a wink he 
took in the situation. He got the unfor- 
tunate by the shoulders, whirled him 
round, basket and all, gave him a push 
and sent him spinning. And after him 
he sent a man’s-sized kick. 

I turned to my friend and said ‘“That’s 
the first time I’ve seen anything ste that 
happen in Japan.” 


ee ts 





with fixed bayonets 


Japanese troops ready to uplitt the natives 


“Oh,” he replied, “that’s not!:- 
ing. The chap with the basket 
was a Korean.” 

I saw hundreds of Koreans 
after that. Up in Siberia I saw 
thousands of them. But somehow I never 
could get away from that first impression, 
the Korean as epitomized by a long-haired, 
dirty-clothed Celestial, 
into Japanese favor, or trying to do so, and 
being sent flying at the toe of a number 
eight Japanese boot. The incident—or 
Korean character—needs no further eluci- 
dation. 

Japan went into Korea. She cleaned 
up the age-old filth, gave her good water 
systems, sewerage, a few model cities. 
She began to develop Korean natural re- 
sources—although I haven’t yet seen or 
heard of many instances where that 
natural development accrued to the de- 
velopment of the Koreans as Koreans. 
In so far as civil administration went, 
Japan did a good and commendable job, 
and all credit to her. But when it came 
to the human om of the problem, there 


Japan slipped : cog. The “knock ’em 
down and ie em out” policy is the 
only method she has tried so far. 


Maybe the Korean needed it. It seems 
that Japan decided so. All the same the 
Koreans are human. Cut them and they 
bleed. Kick them and it hurts. Rule 
them with force and sooner or later there’s 
going to be retaliation. There’s retalia- 
tion in Korea now. Japan is sitting on 


the lid. And the forces under the lid are 
seemingly growing stronger. ‘Therefore 


we have a Situ: ition. 

But here’s the root and kernel of the 
whole business: Japan says the trouble 
is due to the Christian missionaries. It’s 

the Christians who 
“4 have stirred up all 
tin this revolt. And so 
“Down with the 
Christians!” The 
leading New York 
papers of this Sun- 
day on which I am 
profanely penning 
this article contain 
almost a page ac- 
count each of mas- 
sacre and chastise- 
ment by fire and 
sword that is going 
on in that unhappy 
country. Along with 
it goes comment on 
the growing hatred 
of Christians and 
anti- Anglo - Saxon 
feeling all over the 
: — It begins 

» look as though 
we and our reli- 
gious representa- 
tives were persona 
non grata. 


grinning himse!f 
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Korea and Japan’s Boot: 


Because the trouble isn’t any more due 
to the Christian missionaries than it 1s 
to the Flatbush Home Development and 
Improvement Society. That is, unless it 
be that the Christian religion has also 
stirred up a wrangle which has smashed 
Germany, kicked the Turk out of Europe, 
taught men mutual respect and _for- 
bearance for one another and made the 
world a better place in which to live 
through the application of kindness, 
courtesy and brotherly love in the chan- 
nels of day-to-day living. If that be the 
bill of particulars against the Anglo- 
Saxon missionary in the present Korean 
Christianity stands con- 
demned. [f Christianity—and the mis- 
sionaries have taught the Korean to 
stand on his two feet, be a man, catch the 
larger world vision and be discontented 
with a existence of squatting on his 
haunches in the sun, then they are at 
fault and deserve the persecution coming 
to them and their converts. 


crisis, then 


er fact is this: Educate the Korean 
or any down-trodden peoples) aca- 
demically and spiritually and he immedi- 
ately becomes possessed of independent 
ideas not atallcompatil ble with monarchies 
and militarisms and “knock ’em down 
and drag ‘em out” hucksters. They get 
the crazy idea, the Korean as well as the 
other weaker nationalities, that perhaps 
individually they can be as good as any 
peoples anywhere. And then trouble 
starts in proving it to those who refuse to 
countenance the absurdity. 

One of the most pathetic conferences I 
have ever attended came in a certain 
Japanese city on the evening of the 
eleventh day of last November. News of 
the armistice had come. Free peoples 
had triumphed over militarism; democ- 
racy had beaten down monarchy. In the 
front parlor of an American missionary’s 
home had gathered an odd twenty of the 
local Christians to see what they should 
do as natives of one of the victorious 
countries to celebrate the achievement. 
Up spoke an old man, one who had given 
his lite to the Japanese people and accom- 
plished perhaps as much for their modern 
religious and social progress as any white 
man who ever went into the Orient. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, “that the best 
policy we can pursue is not to take any 
notice whatever of the victory. It really 
is the triumph of democracy over mon- 
archy and to attempt any celebration 
would be an affront to the Japanese 
Imperial House.” 

Onto his feet jumped a spitfire of a true 
American. 

“Tf as true Yankees, natives of a land 
where our fathers laid down their lives 
for the principles of free government, we 
can’t join in the celebration of the greatest 
Christian triumph this world has ever 
known for fear of what a heathen emperor 
will thi nk about it, count me out here and 
now!” he cried angrily. “I won’t truckle 
to the King of Nippon any more than [Il 
truckle to Kaiser William of Germany, 
and if our policy here is of the gumshoe 
variety and we’ve got to keep silent as a 
means to an end, Ill resign my place 
and work and home to America to- 
morrow!” : 

All the same, there was mighty little 
cele — of the allied victory in Japan 
and the foreigners did ninety-nine per 
cent of the shouting that was done. The 


Japanese stuck two Japanese flags on the 
trolley poles of their street cars. 

A mighty catastrophe confronts Japan 
and her elder statesmen know it. It is 
the catastrophe of democracy sweeping 
over the world, kicking kings off their 
thrones, cleaning the houses of nations 
of diadems and coronets and royal purple. 
It is the spirit of anarchy imbuing peoples 
to think for themselves and govern them- 
selves, and if it gets into Japan the whole 
fabric of the empire will crumble. She’s 
directly in the path of the steam roller 
and these damnable Christians with their 
irresponsible ideas about every man being 
as good as every other man in the sight 
of his God and that peoples can govern 
themselves without any direction’ from 
royal bigwigs, are firing the old boiler 
at the rate of a mile a minute. The only 
way to stop it is to kill the hand at the 
throttle and the other hands manipulating 
the coal into the firebox. 

Japan its not Christian. She is pagan 
in Christian clothes. Christianity hasn’t 
yet reached her heart. It may have taker 
a world war to make Christianity touch 
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authority behind these anti-democratic 
and anti-Christian movements and senti- 
ments. ‘There is a sharp line of demarka- 
tion between the average Japanese as a 
man and an individual and the governing 
class in Japan, who are between the devil 
and the deep blue sea and know no alter- 
native but to fight the new system be- 
cause they do not dare trust their own 
people to govern themselves. There are 
no more charming, inoffensive, kind- 
hearted people in the world than the rank 
and file in Japan. But they are being mis- 
represented. 

This article is not missionary propa- 
ganda. I am not intentionally writing 
any brief for the success or failure or 
Christianity in the Orient. Neither am 
I maintaining that the Japanese are in- 
corrigible or the Koreans angels. There’s 
plenty to be said on both sides. I’m 
setting it down that the policy of the iron 
heel is no policy that resounds to japan’s 
credit or the credit of any nation and will 
make nothing but continual trouble from 
beginning to end. I’m contending that 


1 allowing the news to get out that 





American medical missionaries and the Korean nurses they trained. Japan lays the blame 


for Korea's passive revolt at the door of the missionaries 


our own hearts, but Japan has felt little 
of it. And so she fails in her policy with 
the Koreans because she knows nothing 
of the milk of human kindness when deal- 
ing with a weaker people. And there’s 
the devil to pay! 

A friend of mine in Japan, a grand old 
man who has given his life for the Japan- 
ese, once demanded of old Marquis 
Okuma why Japan couldn’t adopt Chris- 
tainity as she had adopted oth rer things 
from the Occident which had given her 
standing among the nations. 

“My dear friend,” the Marquis is re- 
ported to .have said, “Japan is now 
Christian. See! we have schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries and a social order 
far more fraternal than exists among your 
white nations.” And I concede that the 
old statesman absolutely believed it. 
Yet there is a Something which Japan 
has not. Itis the white man’s spirituality 
which perhaps I| erroneously call here 
Christianity. It is the gift embodied in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
Declaration of Independence. As a gov- 
ernment Japan is pagan with Christian 
veneer. 


ie speaking harshly of the Japanese, do 
not misunderstand me. I don’t refer to 
the Japanese people, the masses them- 
selves. I refer to a governmental régime, 
the monarchial system that prevails, the 


thinks the trouble in Korea is due to the 
advanced ideas getting into the heads of 
the people of Chosen that the ethics of 
Christianity are bound to bring, she’s 
throwing a mighty boomerang. I know 
from indications | witnessed at first hand 
in Japan that the Japanese democratic 
movement can not be stopped, and if the 
leaders of Japanese thought and piageiai 
don’t gird ap their loins and fall into stey 
with the rest of the world they’re going 
to dig their own political graves, and that 
far sooner than the average man has any 
premonition. The three in the present 
situation are all linked up and bound 
together. 

Japan’s jib is not cut right to permit 
her to sail the sea of colonial expansion. 
She cannot rule a people without riling 
them. She knows only one policy and 
that is force. Anything else is maudlin. 
There is not the least doubt in the minds 
of those who know the Korean that if 
Japan withdrew from Chosen and left 
him to run his country himself, he’d sink 
back to the same slough of racial shiftless- 
ness he’s been in for the past thousand 
years—that is, unless the missionary work 
being pursued there by red-blooded 
Anglo-Saxons has been effective enough 
yet to bring forth a few proper leaders 

3ut that is no reason why the Japanes 
should treat the Korean as the scum of 
the earth. It is doubly not the reason why 
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A Korean court ceremony—under armed Japanese supervision 


the Japanese authorities should lay it up 
against missionary teachings because the 
latter hold out hope to the Korean of 
being something more than the scum of 
the earth. 

As an interesting anecdote: I ran across 
a man out there cursing the missionaries 
up and down. I drew him into conversa- 
tion with the idea of finding out if the 
emissaries of our American churches were 
really at fault and carrying on in a way 
that the folks at home wouldn’t approve. 
He was an oil man who had been out 
there since the e arly days of the work. 

“It’s like this,” he swore angrily; ‘ ‘be- 
fore these damned missionaries came out 
here and taught these scum these crazy 
notions, it used to be that they’d get off 
the sidewalk when they saw you coming. 
Now you have to knock ’em off!” 

It was an Anglo-Saxon, I regret to say, 
who held this view. But it’s also the view 
of many an Oriental statesman. What 
they fail to recognize, or at least admit, is 
that the world has fallen out of sympathy 
of late with that sort of philosophy, 
whether Christianity or democracy or 
what-not is responsible. 

Where is all this going to lead? 


‘Pad E Japanenough rope and she’s going 
to hang he rself. The unrest in Korea 
is but an incident, one of the first incidents 
of what a vast number of people familiar 
with the Orient predict is going to take 
place out there within this generation. 
There are in Japan a large number of 
native men, for the most part young men, 
who have caught the world vision. “We're 
not hearing much about them at present 
because they’re working quietly. But 
they represent the Japanese democratic 
movement. The government is deathly 
afraid of them; it is deathly afraid that 
democratic ideals spell nothing short of 
anarchy and the Japanese, high and low, 
love law and order. They realize what is 
wrong with Japan’s policies, but at present 
they are helpless. ‘They may not always 
be helpless. Time will tell. These young 
chaps don’t countenance the sort of thing 
that has taken place the past ten years 
in Korea, however, nor have they much 
sympathy with Japan’s foreign policy 


of aggrandizement which fools no one but 
those who order it. They know a house- 
cleaning time is coming in Nippon. And 
after it comes it is going to be a different 
sort of Japan which rules in the Far East, 
a Japan that doesn’t have to be watched. 
Something in the line of a storm has got 
to take place out there to clear the air. 
The irony of the situation is that Japan 
is bidding for the world’s good will and 
fellowship but is doing it because of 
policy and not because of heart—speak- 
ing strictly of Japanese officialdom. It 
all harks back to the first principle that 
the Jap doesn’t know how to be a good 
fellow. He doesn’t fit in, he thinks it 
shows weakness to wear his heart on his 
sleeve after the manner of the Anglo- 
Saxon. He’s a round peg in a square 
hole. He doesn’t belong. He’s put on a 
veneer of Occidental culture over an 
Oriental heart and can’t play the two rdles 


at the same time successfully. As a re- 
sult he’s getting ‘in Dutch” all round 


with everybody. 

As one who bears no ill will toward the 
Japanese people, who views the whole 
situation out there from an unbiased 
view-point, and whose criticism of Japan- 
ese offcialdom would be of candid help- 
fulness, I contend that instead of trying 
to stop this surge of new thought and 
ideals in the empire, instead of squashing 
this spirit of democracy and religious 
thought, instead of blocking a healthy, 
normal, legitimate desire on the part of 
her people and her colonial dependents for 
self-expre ssion, is to welcome it, foster it, 
train it naturally and safely. Japan needs 
to revamp her public school curriculum 
that handicaps her rising generation with 
the clap-trap that she is the center of 
the universe and her emperor a direct 
descendant of God and that all other peo- 
ples are barbarians. She needs to study 
the success of the truly great nations and 
realize that their source of greatness does 
not lie in their mailed fist but in the ex- 
tended hand of good-fellowship and kindly 
dealing with their neighbors and depend- 
ents. 

I have yet to find anyone who really 
believes that there is anything in the 
present unrest in Korea which will end in 


throwing off the Japanese yoke. There 
will be much lost to Korea if she does 
throw off the Japanese yoke, for in many 
ways Korea is a better country today 
since the Nipponese took hold than she 
has ever been in the past thousand years. 
But it will result in prejudicing the out- 
side world just a little bit more and more 
against ofhcial Japan as stories continue 
to get past the nonsensical censorship, as 
they surely will. And the absolute stu- 
pidity which has characterized the 
Japanese foreign policy in a score of in- 
cidents in the Far East the past decade 
will eventually lose her be world’s 
respect and discount in a twelve-month 
all the work of her constructive states- 
men in the past half century. Her cue 
is to put a stop to this policy of the mailed 
fist in the countries where she gets in the 
ascendency and set her house in order be- 
fore she becomes the most cordially 
hated nation on the globe. 

The strange part of it is that the Japan- 
ese, intelligent in so many other ways and 
alive to the policies which have brought 

material success to her by patterning 
after the other nations, should persist in 
ignoring the power of moral force. Per- 
haps it harks back to the old Oriental law 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. Regardless of what it is, the 
penalty for their error must be paid. The 
Japanese look upon us as barbarians be- 
cause we walk on soft carpets with our 
shoes on, eat with a terrible five-pronged 
thing called a fork and spank our children 
righteously when occasion merits. But 
when it comes to governing a country, 
they miss entirely the results we get by 
our methods in such instances as the 
Philippines and Cuba. And theirs is the 
loss, not ours. Our own culture and 
civilization is by no means perfect. We 
haven’t always been angels in the history 
of our diplomacy. But at the same time 
Japan should realize that we do not occu- 
py our present place in the sun by chance 
nor altogether by our fourteen-inch guns. 
There is still much that Japan can learn 
at the knees of the white man. 


HEN I came back to Japan from 

Siberia last November I heard men 
say: “Japanhadthechance inthe Interven- 
tion to make her place in the hearts of the 
allied peoples for all time. But she 
bungled it, absolutely bungled it. Every 
allied soldier hopes to high heaven that 
sooner or later the Japanese get a damned 
good walloping.”” This because of exactly 
the same official philosophy carried out 
in her army campaigns and her contact 
with the Siberian people as is now being 
heard from in Korea. 

When I got back to America I received 
letters from my friends back there and 
read articles in the newspapers telling 
about the wave of national hatred for all 
things Anglo-Saxon. I received the 
further information, on the quiet, that it 
was all deliberately inspired by the Japan- 
ese capitalistic press, which is nothing 
more nor less than Japanese junkerdom 
topping the greased chute for ultimate 
oblivion. 

Reading over the unfortunate story of 
Japan’s experience with the white man 
during the past thousand years, there is 
much to be said on Japan’s side. My 
lamentation is, however, that in judging 
us Japan has judged only our faults and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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When Will Prices Go Down? 


A Discussion of the Universal Problem Which Intimately 
A ffects Everyone's Pocketbook 


F this price boosting keeps on 

the way it has the last eight 

months,” said Tom W ilcox, 

“Tl either have to mortgage 
the house or sell the children. I simply 
can’t keep the five of us fed and decently 
clothed on a hundred and fifty a month if 
the things we’ve got to have go any 
higher.” 

Tom Wilcox is forty. He has not much 
ambition or aggressiveness, but he has two 
hobbies: his family and his garden. He 
is bookkeeper for a small concern that lost 
heavily during the war. Last year he was 

raised from a hundred and a quarter to a 

hundred and fifty a month. The concern 
is doing better this year, but the wages of 
the workmen in the plant have gone up 
until there is little left for the office force. 
And it is not impossible to find a fairly 
competent bookkeeper for a hundred and 
hfty a month or even less. . . 

“T got mad the other day w hen I had 
to buy new shoes for Mary,” continued 
Wilcox. “I used to pay two and a half to 
three dollars a pair. Now he wanted 
seven. I told him that I had traded with 
him for ten years and had always paid my 
bills promptly, that I hated to go else- 
where but wouldn’t stand for being held 
up. in that fashion. 

Say, that fellow almost cried. He 
swore up and down that he wasn’t profit- 
eering, that ne’d cut instead of lifting his 
margin of profit and offered to let me go 
through his books to prove it. I took him 
up. He’s got a little neighborhood store 
and it wasn’t much of a job to run through 
his accounts for five or six years. Sure, 
he had told the truth. He had cut his 
margin down from twenty-five to twenty 
per cent four months ago. His 
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he can say with a clear conscience that he 
isn’t prohteering. And it’s that way all 
along the line through the w holesaler 
and the jobber to the manufacturer.’ 
Tom Wilcox is worried, mad, sore and 
disgruntled. He sees the shoe man, the 
grocer, the butcher, the clothier and even 
the Italian who owns the little fruit stand 
drive new automobiles and give other 
visible evidence of opulence and_pros- 
perity; he knows that the farmers are 
making money; he reads of the dividends 
declared by manufacturing and trading 
concerns; in making out the pay roll for 
the mechanics he notices that most of 
them have larger earnings than his own, 
and when he comes home he is confronted 
by bills of ever increasing size. Can you 
blame him, can you blame the millions of 
other professional men and women, office 
workers, clerks and salesmen when they 
place the major share of the responsibility 
for the mounting prices at the door of the 
retailer, the wholesaler, the speculator 
and the wilful greed of the profiteer? 
Both the President and Congress, hear- 
ing the popular outcry against retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and specula- 
tors, are busily engaged in framing legis- 
lation to prevent monopoly, manipulation 
of suppliés, hoarding and speculation in 
an effort to reduce excessive profits. Un- 
doubtedly they will be successful—in a 
measure. During the war the Food Ad- 
ministration succeeded, for instance, in 


keeping down the price of wheat and sugar 
when the cost of these staples would have 


broken through the ceiling had 
the market been left without re- 


striction and regulation. The 
right laws impartially and uni- 
versally enforced can materially help in 


reducing swollen profits, but they cannot 
do half as much for the consumer as he 
can do for himself. 

Whenever the consumer is willing to 
make the effort, he can eliminate all the 
proht of the jobber, wholesaler and re- 
tailer. He can obtain the staples, necessi- 
ties and even the luxuries at manufac- 
turer’s cost plus freight and the actuat 
expense of placing them in his hands. All 
he has to do is what the producers are 
doing—organize and make use of his col- 
lective purchasing power through cooper- 
ation. 

In Great Britain the Rochdale Societies 
not only buy goods from the manufacturer 
to resell to their millions of members who 
ultimately receive whatever profit is 
made, but they also own factories the out- 
yut of which is sold on a codperative basis. 
+ Belgium and France co6perative socie- 
ties of consumers have millions of mem- 
bers and in other European countries the 
movement was forging ahead rapidly in 
the years preceding the war, notwith- 
standing the fact that the European re- 
tailers do not render the elaborate ‘‘ser- 
vice” which the American consumer de- 
mands and for which he pays a steep price. 

If the retailer’s and the wholesaler’s 
profit really is an intolerable, unbearable 
burden, the American consumer has the 
remedy at hand. ‘Through cooperative 
buying and selling he can eliminate this 
profit, though he cannot escape the inevit- 
able expense of distribution, handling and 

delivery. 








inventory also showed that he 
now had eleven thousand dollars 
invested in a stock that cost him 
a little over three thousand dollars 
for the same quantity four years 
ago. And he was selling about the 
same number of shoes right along. 
His investment had gone up, his 
rent and taxes and light bills had 
increased, his margin of profit 
had been reduced—and yet he 
had bought a new house and a 
big car. 

“How did he do it? How are 
they all doing it? That’s simple. 
He used to turn over his three- 
thousand-dollar stock five times a 
vear, doing a gross business of fif- 
teen thousand dollars, on which he 
made a gross profit of twenty-five 
per cent or thirty-five hundred 
dollars. Now he turns over his 
eleven-thousand-dollar stock just 
as often, even though the quantity 
of shoes he sells is about the same. 
He does a gross business of over 
fifty thousand a year and makes 
a gross profit of twenty per cent, 
or over ten thousand a year. Yet 
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Just now the federal govern- 
ment is exercising the function of 
a cooperative consumers’ organi- 
zation on a gigantic scale. It is 
selling enormous quantities of 
food staples at cost plus delivery 


\ 





LE expenses without charging interest 
SBE “seat g ': 
ZZ on the capital invested in the 
es = supplies, or demanding storage 
322 and overhead expenses. Several 


municipalities are attempting to 
provide relief in a similar manner, 
but these efforts will cease as soon 
as the emergency is over and the 
clamor dies down. If the ‘con- 
sumer wants to enjoy the benefit 
of co6perative prices permanently, 
he must bestir himself, organize or 
make use of existing organizations. 

In Seattle and San Francisco 
several leaders of organized labor 
are urging or have promoted the 
establishmentof codperative stores 
for the benefit of union members 
Should this movement succeed 
and grow, the labor organizations 
not only will enjoy the benefit of 
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lower prices, but they will also 
acquire an effective means of 
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popularizing the union label through 
the collective purchasing power of more 
than three million union members and 
their families. In addition, a well devel- 
oped, efficiently managed system of coop- 
erative stores always has a most whole- 
ffect upon the prices demanded by 


some e 
private mercantile establishments, thus 
conferring benefits even) upen non- 


members. 


Production Costs Double 

Stall, cooperative and_ selling 
can’t perform miracles. matter on 
how large a scale it is undertaken, it can- 
not procure for the consumer a single 
commodity at less than cost plus the 
handling and freight expenses, and the 
cost of commodities the world over has 
practically doubled in the last five years. 
\nd production costs are still going up, 
faster than they did during the last 


buving 


No 





rising 
veal of the war. 

What made production costs rise so 
enormously? What can be done to puta 
stop to the continuing increase 

Let us go back five ve ars ind see what 
happened when the war broke out. 

In August, ry14, ten million European 
orkers suddenly quit producing and 
tarted to consume at two or three times 

the ordinary rate. During the first six 
months they ate, wore and fought with 
rccumulated stocks. Peace time com- 


was disorganized, exports from the 


eee 
Be- 


States to I urope decre ased. 
1use a part of the American surplus pro- 
uction could not reach its usual mz irket, 
ice of the entire one slumpe -d vio- 
ntly Because one-seventh of the cotton 
crop could not be delivered to Europea 
uyers, the entire cotton crop dr oa in 
from thirteen cents to six cents a 
pound and “Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton”  be- 
came a popular newspaper slogan. 
In beg and thereafter the number of 
men who produced nothing and consumed 
double their usual rate increased 
woughout Europe, Asia and Africa. 
hose who remained at work could not 
roduce enough for the armies, navies and 
the civilian population. So Europe c me 
to the United States to buy, buy 
ivthing and everything. 
\\ how 


the pr 


value 


+} 


We have seen Europe’s 
failure to buy a smail part of our 
irplus cotton cut the price of the 
entire crop in half. Now the re 
rse process set in. Europe en- 


deavored to buy more than our 
usual export surplus, raised its 
bid continually and thereby lifted 
the price of the entire output 
both for export and for domestic 
consumption. Producers of all 
hinds of commodities began. to 
make huge profits, limited only 
by their producing capacity. They 

ight to increase this capacity 
ind began to offer ever higher 


wages. Greater earnings increased 
he purchasing powerof millions of 
| hey bought, thus stimulat- 


men. 

ing the demand for goods not in- 
cluded in war orders. By 1918 
practically everything made by 


human hands the world over had 
doubled in value, and the wage 
scale everywhere was panting a 
short lap behind the racing com- 
modity prices. 

Came the'Arinistice last Novem- 
ber. The world drew a deep sigh 
of relief. Demobilization began. 
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orders suddenly and _ abruptly 
“Now prices will take a tum- 
ble,” almost every American thought, 
and held his breath waiting for the 
crash. It did not come. Instead com- 
modity prices began to climb as though 
the devil were after them with a three- 
pronged fork red from the furnace 
of hell. We are still standing by, watch- 
ing this unexpected phenomenon with 
open mouth, blaming the retailers, whole- 
s.Jers, manufacturers, speculators and 
prohteers when the real explanation lies 
in a totally different direction. 

The other day | looked over the order 
book of a small cannery handling fruits 
and vegetables. Of the year’s output of a 
hundred thousand more than half 
was to be delivered on the docks of three 
Pacific and Atlantic ports, to be shipped 
to Europe. Ina period of four months one 
comparatively small concern made a 
profit of $100,000 on food products of all 
kinds which it bought or contracted for on 


War 


st »pped. 





cases, 


the Pacific Coast and sold by cable in 
Ieneland, France, Holland and Scandi- 
navia. 


Profits in Exports 

In 1914 Lurope’s failure to buy part of 
our surplus cotton cut the price of the en- 
tire crop in half and caused the growers a 
loss of three hundred million dollars. 
Now Europe needs a million bales more 
than is to be had and the price of the en- 
tire crop goes to thirty cents a pound, thus 
putting an extra half billion into the 
pockets of the planters. 

Eenglish, Franch, Scandinavian, Italian 
and Dutch traders for months have been 
like mad, irrespective almost of 


buying 
The civilian population of these 


price. 
countries for the first time in four years 
can buy as it pleases. For four years the 


civilians liave had to eat at the second 
table, had to be satished with the meager 
remnants left by the armies. Now the 
merchants are replenishing their stocks, 
the factories are calling for raw material 
are outbidding one another. 


and they 


Central and Eastern Europe three hun- 
dred million people have been forced to 
get along on the minimum allowance of 
the primitive necessities. An area with 
three times the population of the United 
States has been burning even the wood- 
work to keep the ship going. It must be 
newly outhtted from head to foot, must 
replenish its larder and acquire new sup- 
plies to start its factories again. This 
area 1s famished. It will pay almost any 
price to appease its hunger. And the 
British, French and Scandinavian traders 
are making huge fortunes selling Ameri- 
can products in Central Europe. 

It is the foreign bidding, superimposed 
on the tremendous home demand, that 1s 
driving prices beyond the cirrus clouds. 
During the war lack of tonnage, import 
and export regulations held the volume 
and the price down. Now practically 
every restriction 1s removed and the in- 
satiable Furopean demand is eating into 
the limited American supply until the 
home folks are groaning. 

The weirdest part of the performance 
is the fact that American capital is largely 
financing the operations of the foreign 
buyers. Yet we can’t decline to give them 
credit because we must sell our surplus 
in order to avoid extremely low prices, 
panic and unemployment at home. 

By regulating and, if necessary, pronib- 
iting exports in certain goods altogether 
the Federal Government could within 
very short time bring about a material 
reduction in the price level. But would it 
pay? We have been clamoring for foreign 
trade, for increased world markets. Now 
is our chance to obtain them. If we place 
an embargo on exports, we eH 
obtain lower prices at home and lose the 
markets that we will need a little later 
when world production is more nearly 
normal. 


Embargo Will Help 
Yet it should be possible, by the super- 
vision and regulation of exports, to keep 
prices from going too high. Other nations 





But these Europe: in traders are not are doing it. Argentine has placed an 
only buying for the home demand. -n  cmbargo on the exportation of sugar; 
Britain has prohibited the expor- 

tation of leather from India ex- 

Fie i ‘ept to the domains of the British 


y, wethe Portia 
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Perhaps if they all work together they can bring him down 
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mpire. If the Federal Govern- 
vent would adopt a similar policy, 
if it would continue to control the 
volume of exports, prevent specu- 
lative exports and use the em- 
bargo with discretion, the price 
‘evel could at least be held sta- 
tionary until the sharp edge is 








taken from Furope’s hunger for 
\merican commodities. 
Che fight against the High Cost 


of Living looks pretty hopeless, 
doesn’t it? It is hopeless, the 
sham battle put up by the Presi- 
lent, Congress, the Department 
of Justice, the Federal ‘Trace 
Commission and the remains 
the Food Administration notwith- 
standing. They will catch a few 
of the worst profitcers here and 
there and convict them; they will 
indict the packers, prosecute a 
few hoarders and dissolve an as- 
sorted lot of eccmbines and 
monopolies; they will succeed in 
calling a halt to the worst excesses 
of the profiteering orgy through 
the power of public opinion, but 
nued on page 88) 
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All Aboard for Belgium 


Our Peace Correspondent Hunts for Choice 
Ruins to Guide the Tourist Vanguard 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Under Suspicion in Paris 


Ilustrated by Lou?s Rogers 


VER since those dark and distant 

= s when a weak solution of geog- 

raphy was more or less hypodermic- 

alls injected into my_ childish 

brain, | have had an idea that Belgium 

was pe the size and shape of a fried 

egg—not an ordinary egg, but one of the 
pink kind the hens lay at Easter time. 

I was right as to shape, and not far 
wrong as to size; but ! am force d to admit 
that I Belgium 
is not pink. » * is not even flesh-color. 
Strangely enough it is just the same color 
as France, and Germany, and Holland. 

We werea party of Allied correspondents 
bent on seeing Belgium. We had spent 
the preceding night in a little inn at Dun- 
kirk, which is in France, and now we 
were in automobiles of the Belgian Army, 
in which we were to travel for the next 
week or so. 

A spacious limousine had fallen to the 
lot of the Chicago man and myself, and 
we were whirling through the country 
seated comfortably in the deep upholstery 
and the equally deep dust. We found the 
land around Dunkirk to be flat and 
fertile with the exception of an occasional 
sand dune. And like the rest of France 
it seemed to have been totally paralyzed 
by the war. Not a wheel was eee 
not a chimney was to be seen that h: ad not 
sworn off smoking. Ifa building had been 
banged up or knocked down by the exi- 
gencies of war—it was still banged up or 
knocked down. It was France through 
and through. The only establishments 
open for business were the wine shops— 
for on this side of the Atlantic not even a 
paralyzed country can long exist without 
its wine shops. 
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For a time we ran along beside a canal, 
but we saw little traffic on it. In fact, the 
water was so full of eel-grass that not 
much of a miracle would have been re- 
quired to walk on it. Then all at once I 
noticed a difference. 

The eel-grass in the canal had been cut 
and neatly stacked on the banks. There 
were no weeds in the tow-path. And sud- 
denly a canal boat came into sight. It 
was drawn by two men and a cow, but 
no matter; it was trafhe. We had just 
passed the traffic when we came to a little 
village in which almost every house in the 
place was actually undergoing repairs. 


Belgium is Busy 

And the difference that we saw in that 
half hour’s ride is the same difference that 
we saw all over Belgium. Belgium is cry- 
ing over her plight, and justly; but as she 
crie S, she 1s working sixteen hours a day 
getting the roofs back on her houses. 

At Furnes we stopped and looked over 
the village. One transept of the cathe- 
dral had been shot away, but the wound 
hi 1S been b: ind: iged and serv ice S were £0- 
ing on asusual. Here and there a baildine 
had been wrecked, but on the whole 
Furnes was not very hard hit. However, 
the aim of the Germans seemed to have 
improved as we went on. Each hamlet 
we passed was shot up just a little bit 
worse than the preceding one. 

When, a few kilometers farther on, the 
car came to a stop, I looked out and saw 
a large sign which said, D-I-X-M-U-D-EF. 

“Which way is Dixmude?” I asked the 
driver. ‘The sign doesn’t say.” 

“Tci, Monsieur,” he replied. ‘‘Here! 

Now I haven’t the slightest idea what 
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Dixmude 


lieht of German 


looked like before the bright 
Kultur shone upon it, 
but today it looks like vast rubbish 
heap over which an outraged Nature is 
blushingly spreading a mantle of vines and 
briers in an obvious attempt to cover up 
the shameful destruction of Man. ‘The 
only living things in the entire city are a 
handful of soldiers who are occupying 
some bomb-proof dugouts under the 
lébris of what was once its most preten- 
tious building. 

They didn’t seem to know just why 
they were stationed there, giving as their 
only explanation that it was “orders.” 
But I was told afterwards that Dixmude 
is one of the Belgian towns that is to be 
preserved just as it was left by the Ger- 
mans as a sort of object lesson for the next 
generation. And, presumably, the soldiers 
are there to see that nobody comes along 
and carries off the ruins or makes any 
improvements to them. 

A few kilometers beyond Dixmude we 
came to the unpronounceable city that 
once was Ypres. But Ypres is no more. 
\nd since the city is demolished the name 
may as well be demolished, and the re- 
mains named something that everybody 
can say. Let us therefore call the place 
Jonesville. 

It may be biblical to say that not one 
stone of Jonesville is left standing upon 
another; but it would not be true. In 
two or three places I saw one stone stand- 
ing directly on top of another, and in one 
place Nf saw two. 

I hunted in vain for the Jonesville 
cathedral. I thought that a piece of the 
stained slass from one of the windows set 
in a ring would be a fine thing for my 


an 
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grandchildren to quarrel over. But I 
couldn’t even find the place where the 
cathedral used to be. ‘Then I happened 
to think of the famous Cloth Hall, and 
made up my mind to take home a piece 
of it if I didn’t get another souvenir on 
the entire trip. I had no difficulty in 
finding the ruins, but they were com- 
pletely covered with stones and bricks 
and mortar and rubbish of that kind. 


Souvenirs of Suspenders 


But I was not to be so easily dis- 
couraged; | picked up a stick and began 
to excavate. After half an hour or so my 
efforts were rewarded by uncovering a 
piece of cloth. It was a peculiar hazy 
blue in color, and of a very firm texture. 
I felt sure that I had uncovered a rare 
treasure from the very walls of the Cloth 
Hall of Jonesville itself—until I dug 
further and found that I had unearthed 
a pair of overalls with damaged sus- 
penders. 

When once the British took possession 
of Jonesville they never gave it up again, 
although it was literally shot all to pieces 
over their very heads. In fact, they have 
not yet given it up. A detachment of 
Tommies is still there, living in some 
wooden barracks that were built after the 
armistice. Before the armistice, how- 
ever, they occupied bombproof dugouts 
in the cellars of the buildings. These 
were a very ingenious contrivance; for 
the more the building was blown in on 
them the better they were fortified. 

went into several of these dugouts, 
and while I found them clean and sound, 
they were damp and dismal and had 
fetid smell that I have come to associate 
with war. I have noticed the same smell 
in the forts at Liege and Verdun, in the 
huge dugouts of the Hindenburg Line at 
Rheims, and in the pill-boxes that dot 
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the countryside of northern 


France and Belgium—wher- 
ever men have fought and 
died in close quarters. Per- 


haps it is the smell of blood, 
or of hatred—or perhaps it is 
just poor ventilation. But to 
me it will always suggest war 
as long as I live. 

On leaving Jonesville we 
crossed a Vast soggy swale some 
ten miles in width—the mud 
that made Flanders famous. 
But as we were traveling ona 
road that had been built for 
the transportation of artillery 
and supplies we were troubled 
more by bumps and dust than 
by mud. Occasionally we 
crossed a bridge over a gap 
where a giant shell had taken 
a bite out of the road that could 
be more easily bridged than 
filled in. And one by one we 
passed the eighteen British 
tanks that fell by the wayside 
in that famous charge in the 
early days of the tank, when 
only two out of twenty reached 
their objective. 

However, these eighteen 
tanks were not abandoned sim- 
ply because they were disabled 
or mired. When a tank could 
no longer navigate it was im- 
mediately turned intoa fortress, 
and some of the fiercest fight- 
ing of the war took place round 
these tiny strongholds. 

I was glad when we had left 








The bathing suits at Ostend are all of zebra 





design and one size 








this trackless, treeless waste 

behind and had reached the fertile country- 

side back of Ostend, across the level 

reaches of which we tore at high speed, 

reaching Ostend just as the noon hour was 
striking. Everybody 














I dived, but the North Sea proved to be only six inches 
deep at that point 


in the city appeared to 
be busy with scrub- 
bing brush or paint 
bucket trying to 
eradicate the filth left 
by four years of Ger- 
man occupation, but 
they stopped long 
enoughto prepare and 
serve enough lunch 
for a caravan. of 
threshers. 

Ostend is a place of 
fine hotels and preten- 
tious summer villas, 
but it lacks the pre- 
dominant note of an 
American watering- 
place—there isn’t a 
lemonade stand or a 
popcorn wagon in the 
entirecity. [Thebeach 
is quite the finest [| 
have ever seen, broad, 
safe, smooth and ab- 


solutely clean. If 
wayward spear of sea- 
weed should — ever 


drift up on the sands 
of Ostend by mistake 
it would undoubtedly 
be seized upon as a 
very unusual sou- 
venir. 

And the dike was 
not at all up to ex- 
pectations. Perhaps 








the legend of the lad who saved his country 
by plugging up a hole in the dike with his 
finger had misled me. It had given 'me 
the impression that a dike was very much 
like a cofferdam—but such is decidedly 
not the case. 

On the seaside the dikes of Belgium are 
like a railroad embankment of solid ma- 
sonry with steps going down it at inter- 
vals of a hundred yards or so. And on 
the land side it is like a gradually sloping 
grade covered with tall hotels, apart- 
ments, villas and other substantial build- 
ings, as well as streets filled with automo- 
biles and trolley cars. 

At no time while I was in Ostend did 
the sea come within a hundred yards of 
the dike; but I was told that when backed 
by a storm it pounds the limestone ram- 
parts with a noise like thunder. 

I couldn’t bear to think of passing a 
day at Ostend without taking a dip in 
its well-known surf, and as I couldn’t in- 
terest any of the other members of the 
party in the project I slipped off by my- 
self to mingle with, the mermaids. This 
is not as simple a proceeding as one might 
imagine. 


A Peripatetic Bath-House 


You must first notify the captain of the 
beach of your intention to bathe. A tip 
of one france is customary when this 
haughty individual directs you to the 
Cabine de Luxe, where bathing suits are to 
be obtained. These bathing suits are all 
of one design—a sort of zebra effect; and 
all of one out-size. 

With the bathing suit the candidate 
receives a towel the size of a lady’s hand- 
kerchief and the thickness of a spider’s 
web. (Price 2 francs, pourbotre 25 
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centimes.) The candidate next proceeds 
to the Coffre fort Cabine, where he deposits 
his valuables and signs a long document 
that is presumably his last will and testa- 
ment with one or two codicils.’ (This also 
costs 2 francs in addition to AB ot, 

Thus prepared for the perils of the deep 
I took my zebra-skin under my arm and 
proceeded to a row of bath-houses a short 
distance away. These bath-houses are 
mounted on four wheels, and from a little 
distance look like a fleet of municipal 
tool-houses that have been mobilized for 
a big paving job. 

I selected Number 13, climbed the steps 
that led up to the door, entered, closed 
the door, and having seated myself on the 
built-in bench that ran along one side, re- 
moved my clothes. I was just about to 
step into my zebra-like costume when the 
entire bath-house gave a terrific lurch. 


Perils of the Deep 


Naturally I thought an earthquake had 
occurred and just as naturally I felt cer- 
tain that it would be followed by a tidal 
wave; and even more naturally my in- 
stinct of self-preservation began to assert 
itself. [ made up my mind not to drown 
like a rat in a trap, but to put up a fight 
for life. Even with the bath-house careen- 
ing from side to side I managed to put the 
pants of that striped bathing suit almost 
entirely on. And not until the swish of 
water actually came against the side of 
the bath-house did I throw open the docr 
of the bath-house with the intention of 
hurling myself out. 

But 1 changed my mind. I did not 
hurl myself out. In fact, I hurled myself 
back in ag?in as speedily as possible and 
slammed the door shut. The earthquake 
was nothing but an old gray horse hitched 
to one end of my bath-house and pulling 
it out into the water. 

When the thing finally came to a stand- 


still I hurried down to the bottom 
step, from which | made a very pretty 
dive into the North Sea. But the North 


Sea was shallow at that point. It could 
not possibly have been more than six 
inches deep. And the dive which had 
begun so gracefully came to a very flat 
and ignominious end. 

For a time things were horribly mixed. 
My breath rushed out and the salt water 
rushed in. I couldn’t seem to find my 
feet, although | did manage to rise to my 
hands and knees. And thus, firmly 
braced, I held myself while several waves 
broke over me. It might be well for me 
to explain here that cotton material 
does not do any of its reputed shrinking 


while still wet. Quite the contrary; it 
stretches. And when it gets filled with 


water it expands until it looks very much 
like an observation balloon. To say that 
1 wore that bathing suit after it was wet 
would not be telling the whole truth. It 
would be much more to the point to say 
that | swam round in it. 

Only one thing happened to mar the 
pleasure of my dip in the very exclusive 
surf at Ostend—I aroused the enmity of 
the driver of the old gray horse. In my 
haste to get into the water I neglected to 
tip him, and in order to take a mean 
revenge on me he left my bath-house in 
the water until after he had pulled all the 
others out. Although | knew that the 
tide was coming in I tried not to show my 
impatience; and not until the water began 
to flow back and forth across the floor did 





I open the window and shout so frantic- 
ally that he could no longer disregard me. 

I was a little late for the Mayor’s recep- 
tion, and had a terrific thirst from all the 
salt water I had taken into my system, 
but otherwise my dip at Ostend had done 
me no appreciable harm. On the other 
hand it had put me in a position to talk 
bathing beaches with anyone on earth. 
Whenever you hear anybody saying: 
“Once when I was in the surf atOstend—” 
draw near, and listen; for I will have an 
interesting story to tell. 

The next day we went to Zeebrugge to 
see what the British had done to the 
harbor during the closing weeks of the 
great war. A walk of a mile or so out on 
the mole convinced me that they had 
bottled the place up so completely that 
many months must elapse before the Bel- 
gians themselves will be able to make use 
of it. But the most important discovery 
that I made at Zeebrugge i is that the name 
of the place is pronounced to rhyme with 
the substance that ladies put on their 
faces to make them beautiful. 

At Blankenberghe, another seaside 
resort, we visited a large summer hotel 
that was just as the Germans had left it 
when they began their retreat. German 
cards were still on the doors of the rooms, 
and German letters and papers still lit- 
tered the floors. The less desirable pieces 
of furniture were still in the various rooms, 
dirty and dilapidated, but all the carpets 
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nary hospital. And in spite of all the 
owners have been able to do the place is 
still strongly reminiscent of our friends 
the horse and the goat. But the loyal 
Belgian pretends not to notice this little 
irregularity, and sips his wine and listens 
to his music with as much apparent enjoy- 
ment as if the scent of the orange blos- 
som were being wafted about him. 

After a second night at Ostend we 
journeyed inland passing through Bruges 
and making our first stop at a city the 
name of which I hesitate to write. Not 
that I don’t know the name of the place; 
simply that I am in doubt about the spell- 
ing; and, I might add, so are the people 
who live there. Some spell it Ghent. 
Others insist that itis Gand. And a large 
part of the population go so far as to com- 
mit themselves to G-E-N-T! 

At any rate you know the place I 
mean. So be it. It is an ancient city 
whose chief occupation in days gone by 
must have been the building of churches. 
Every desirable corner in the city Is 
occupied by one church or another, and 
occasionally a little unobtrusive house 
of worship has been sandwiched into the 
middle of a block. 

Most of these ancient edifices appeared 
to have been spared by the invaders, but 
I noticed that the most beautiful one of 
all had been badly wrecked. Its vaulted 
ceilings had been braced with unsightly 
timbers, and its walls were in several 








We were presented to the Burgomaster of Brussels with a considerable portion ot 


realm clinging to our faces and clothes 
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and chairs and bureaus had been assem- 
bled in the rooms on the ground floor and 
carefully baled or crated for shipment. 

1 saw richly upholstered chairs and 
sofas with jagged pieces wantonly cut 
from the backs and seats. I saw a 
broken mirror with the hammer by which 
it had been struck still lying on the mantle 
before it. But I did not see a single 
drawer in the entire place. ‘These had all 
been filled with plunder and shipped off to 
Germany in place of packing boxes, which 
seem to have been very scarce. 

The beautiful Kursaal at Ostend, 
large and pretentious casino, had been 
used by the invaders as a sort of veteri- 


places reinforced with buttresses of very 
ordinary looking brick. 1 tried to tell one 
of the natives what I thought of bar- 
barians who would wantonly destroy so 
priceless a relic of ancient times, but he 
stopped me. 

“It was not the Germans,” he said, 
shaking his head sadly. “A worse bar- 
barian than even the Germans 1s respon- 
sible for that.” 

“Impossible!” 
have been?” 

“An old gentleman called Father 
Time,” he replied. “That cathedral 
over a thousand years old.” 

(Continued on page 84) 


I said. ‘‘Who could 
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After an auto accident Una awakens in a 
luxurious room ina strange house. The mirror 
shows her a beautiful face and body—but not 
Una’s. She hears the voice of a man, appa= 
rently her unknown husband. The situation 
terrorizes her. Fearing that she will be con= 
sidered insane and sent to an asylum should 
she reveal her dilemma, she determines to 
carry out the role thrust upon her and play the 
part of the unknown Mrs. Leland through 
whose body the soul of Una apparently func- 
tions. At the first meeting with the husband 
he shocks her, threatening a divorce if she 
should publicly disgrace him through her 
affair with one Renshaw. He leaves. The 
telephone rings. She answers. 


"8S this Park 2577” inquired a woman’s 
voice. 

Bee ay 2 aval ae rs 

Yes,” said Una, wondering if it 
were. 


“Ts that you, Elsie?’ asked the voice 
dubiously. 

“Of course.” Una’s face was a study in 
concentrated attention. It was as if her 
wits would reach out across the space that 
hid her interlocutor from her. 

There was a moment’s silence, as if the 
speaker detected something strange in 
the voice—perhaps a lack of friendliness 
where there should have been full and 
instant recognition. And then, “‘It didn’t 
sound a bit like you.” 

“T was breathless. I ran to the phone,” 
explained Una. She waited. She could 
not say any more, had nothing more to 
say. 

Again a second’s speculative silence. 
\nd then, in a slightly lowered, conf- 
dential tone, “Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” answered Una, endeavoring to 
pattern her tones likewise. 

“Well, I’m so awfully glad you’re up 
and about. I was coming over anyhow if 
you were not. They wouldn’t let me yes- 
terday. Said you'd be best left alone,” 
went on the voice. It was a charming 
voice, with a quaint little, affected gasp 
in it. “How are you now? Feeling all 
right?” 


“Oh, yes,” 


replied Una. Hastily be- 
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The Amazing Case of Mrs. Leland 








thinking herself of the necessity of having 
something to cloak the inexplicable, her 
tones tookon a languorto fit the statement. 
“Of course I feel considerably shaken up.” 


“Of course, you poor dear,” agreed the 
invisible one instantly. ‘But, oh, isn’t it 
a blessing vou got off as well as you did? 
Wh. ett called me up I— Well, I 
just my breath. Just think what it 
might have been.” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Una—with much 
apparent fervor, but with a grim little 
smile. ‘“‘Just think what it was!” 

‘Willett didn’t say exactly where vou 
had been going,” went on the voice. “But 
he satd you had changed your mind, end 
that you had turned round and were 
headed for home. Vhat’s such a blessing. 
Supposing, you know—it had been out in 
the country—” 

“No—I don’t want to suppose,” szid 
Una. 

“No. But as it was—”’ the voice ap- 
peared to contemplate matters again for a 
moment. And then, “Did Alan—? How 
did you explain?” 

“YT didn’t,” replied Una truthfully 
enough. 

“Oh!” A moment’s thought. “Well, did 
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he know, then! 

“ Yh, ves.” 

“Goodness!” breathed the voice. ‘‘Did 
you—Oh, good Lord! Get an awful 
scolding?” 

**No-o. Nota scolding.” 

“Humph,” the voice took on a dry 
quality. Probably, Una reflected, the 
voice was acquainted more or less with 
Leland. ‘Not much, but strictly to the 
point, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” agreed Una with a little invol- 
untary sigh. 

“Oh, well—don’t mind,” comforted the 
voice. “What do you care, the old crank?” 

“Well—of course said Una depre- 
catingly. Her sympathies were all on 
Leland’s side. She hated to hear him 
spoken slightingly of. 

“Oh, yves—of course it’s awkward,” 
agreed the voice judicially; “but then it 
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was still daytime. Whatever he may 
think, I don’t see that he can make so 
very much capital The sentence was 
left trailing in the air, which Una decided 
was a very artistic ending for just that 
kind of a sentence. 

‘He won’t try to use it,” she said. 

“Not this time, I suppose,’ rejoined 
the voice with a little laugh. 


Ng. 
“But you feel you have to be very 
careful. On probation, as it were,” 


guessed the voice with a sort of dry under- 
standing. 

Una divined that her predecessor 
which was the name she had for all that 
had gone before—had made so much of a 
conhdante of this girl, or woman, that she 
was intimately acquainted with al! posst- 
bilitres, both of personalities and circum- 
stances. ‘‘Yes—something like that,” 
she agreed quietly. 

“Bother,” complained the voice petu- 
lantly. “That makes things so awkward. 
And that reminds me. Willett’s just 
crazy to see or hear from you. He called 
me up just a little while ago. [ can’t 
remember half the things he told me to 
tell you. How can he see you.” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Una easily 
enough. 

“Well, you’d better come on over. And 
then he can let his man drive him out. 
You know he can’t drive the car himself 
on account of his wrist. He—” 

“Oh, no—I don’t believe I’d_ better,” 
demurred Una. “I—I don’t feel so sure 
of myself yet.” 

“You've had a good scaring, haven't 
you?” said the voice reflectively after a 
moment. 

“No. No—but I don’t want to come 
out today,” said Una. Recognizing the 
necessity of being explanatory and 
friendly, she added, “Honestly, [| don’t 
feel myself yet. I’m not hurt or anything 
like thac—but—Oh, I’m just not myself. 
If I come I’m liable to cry, or laugh in 
the wrong place—or do something silly.” 

There was a moment’s silence before 
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the voice spoke again. “Well, you poor 


kidlets, I expect you have gone through a 


lot.” Whether the soft tones were full of 
sympathy or disbelief Una could not tell. 
“But you'll get over it in a day or so, and 
laugh to think how scared you were. 
What shall I tell Willett?” 

“Oh—” Una was inclined to be impa- 
tient at this insistent mention of a man 
she knew nothing of. ‘“Oh—tell him any- 
thing.” 


“Well! Una heard a distinct gasp. 
“No, thank you. I want to live a little 
longer.” 


Una laughed—a bubbling laugh of real 
mirth. The amazement at the other end 
of the ’phone was so apparent and so 
funny. ‘Oh, well,” she amended then. 
“You know I didn’t exactly mean that. 
Oh, you know what to tell him,” she 
coaxed. 

“T don’t. I won’t even try to think.” 

Una tried to for herself. She hated to 
send any kind of message to this man. 
She felt it was added disloyalty, though 
she could not have told why nor how she 
reasoned it. At the same time she was so 
utterly in the dark as to this other man, 
his identity, how far involved with him 
she was, and as to the extent of his hold 
on her—that obviously her only safety 
lay in making no decisive move whatever. 

“Tell him,” she said, “that I’m sorry 
about his wrist. And cell him that I feel 
foolish and shaken up, and don’t want to 
come out yet. That’s all. That wiil be 
enough. Men hate hysterical women.” 

The voice laughed. “Well—maybe. 
But I don’t believe he hates you in any 
You know, I had no idea how 
She paused. “I don’t think 

vhat a She seemed to 
’ leaving 
points. 


mood. 
great a 
you realize \ 
have an odd, expressive way 

suspe nded it ad\ isable 


in audible and sincere dis- 


sentences 

Una sniffed 
gust. Already shi 
ceited society fop. Rich, no doubt, but 

bah! ‘This disgust was not intended to 
travel over the wire, and did not in its 
entirety. But the listener sensed a very 
independent, troublesome mood. 

“Well, I can tell you’re not yourself one 
little bit,” = avowed with cOnvICtiOn. 
“For goodness’ sake, go and lie down 
again. Put in the whole of today in bed, 
and then call me up in the morning and 
tell me you're sorry.” 

“No—you call me,” said Una quickly. 

“Why?” 

“Oh—yust because.” 

“Because,” mimicked the voice. “You 
have a reason, of course. And I shall 
make you tell me everything when I sce 
vou. You—why, I’d like to spank you.” 
She laughed. ‘‘Now go to be d.” 

“7 will,” agreed Una meekly. 

“S 3ye-bye, old lady.” 


yuthined some con- 


See you do. 
Una hung up with a sigh of relief—and 

laughed, really laughed. What a fairy 

tale! What an incredible farce! How 
ne could it last? 


FTER hanging up the telephone 

receiver, Una slowly and reflectively 
took down the telephone directory. Le- 
land had spoken of one Renshaw, and the 
unknown woman had talked so inces- 
antly of a Willett. They were probably 
one and the same. She opened the 
directory at W, and found nothing nearer 
than Willard. Then she looked for Ren- 
shaw, and found what she expected: 
“Renshaw, Willett an Fairview Drive,” 


and beneath, ‘Office, 220 Renshaw 
Building.” 

Renshaw Building. Yes—that sounded 
as if he were a rich man, as she had sur- 
mised. She pondered a moment, consider- 
ing the possibilities of the book as a source 
of additional information concerning the 
strangers who so unaccountably had come 
into her life. She turned to the L columns, 
and looked for Leland. Yes, it was there. 

“Leland, Alan T., civil engineer, Lake 
View and Eastern Railroad Co., Blain 
Building.” And below, the same name 
with the residence, ‘‘945 Schuyler St., 
June Park.” 

That was it. Una glanced out of the 
window with fresh approbation. June 
Park was evidently one of the nice, con- 
servative suburbs of the town. She hung 
up the directory again. It was, of course, 
useless for her to try to look up her recent 
telephone visitor. That identity time 
alone would disclose. She frowned—a 
puzzled, worried frown, and rose hur- 
riedly. Puzzling and worrying would not 
help her. 

Like a restless spirit, she wandered from 
room to room that morning. She looked 
each room and all its appointments over 
closely. The only room she did not go 
into was the kitchen. Not being able to 
guess whether the former Mrs. Leland 
had frequented the kitchen much, nor 
what she had done when she was in there, 
Una stayed out of it for the present. 

About one o'clock she heard two taps 
on the dinner gong. Guessing that it was 
for luncheon, she went down with some 
misgivings, wondering whether or not 
Alan rb eland came home for the mid-dzy 


meal. Evidently he did not, for the table 
was laid for one, and that one very plainly 
2a woman 


H' YL chocolate and whipped cream, 
4 & crab Newberg on toast, cake and fru it 
formed a dainty luncheon. eal lecting 
what she had eaten for breakfast, Una 
was surprised to find that the prospect of 
consuming another meal was not un- 
pleasant. She ate the Newberg and 
toast, and drank the chocolate; but for 
some reason, possibly out of deference to 
the pie appetite she felt she ought to 
heave, she dented herself the toast. 

Luncheon over, Una went quietly 
upstairs. She was going to prepare to 
take the step which her mind, ceaselessly 
busy, like a captive in a labyrinth, hed 
decided upon as her next in her search 
for herself. She was terrified at the idea, 
at what it might lead to. But, like the 
desire to see herself in the mirror it was 
irresistible and had to be obeyed. Be- 
sides, a sort of rule had formulated itself 
within her during the last twenty-four 
hours, a mandate imposed by she knew 
not what. She felt that, whatever con- 
fronted her in her new life from hour to 
hour, she must walk boldly up and face 
it. In hesitation she would be lost. 

So now she was going down into the 
city —to where she felt she must have — 
many times before, to the centre of i 
whence most roads must surely diverge. 
She felt that the force of association could 
give her at least a clue to the mystery. 
Of course, as far as locality was concerned, 
she appeared to be at present just where 
she belonged; but if, on reaching the city, 
she had even the least inclination in one 
direction more than another, she was 
going to take it. It might take her to 
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that mother she felt was still somewhere 
in the background waiting. Just now 
anything, even the worst, would be better 
than this horrible uncertainty. 

She went upstairs and sought with 
much interest among her new wardrobe 
for a plain street suit. It was not to be 
found—as regards the plain part. The 
severely neat tailored suit had evidently 
found no place in the previous Mrs. Le- 
land’s scheme of dressing. Among the 
many coats, wraps and costumes Una 
discovered three street suits; and of these 
the plainest was a lovely wisteria chiffon 
cloth, which she proceeded to put on. 


NA surveyed the handsome reflection 

thrown upon her mirror with free and 
open admiration and pleasure. She did 
not feel for a moment as if she were admir- 
ing herself. All the love of beauty and 
of beautiful things that was so strong in 
her welled up and was satisfied as she 
turned slowly from side to side. 

As she stepped outside the heavy street 
door of the residence and was about to 
close it behind her, Una stopped and 
clutched it suddenly. It had just occurred 
to her that she was going out without one 
cent of money. What was the matter 
with her? She hurried back upstairs. 
This might mean a final setback to her 
plans. Though surely there must be some 
money belonging to her predecessor some- 
where if she could only find it. She re- 
membered to have seen, while glancing 
into the drawers of her dressing table, a 
beaded handbag. That might have some 
money in it. 

She investigated that first of all, and 
was rewarded by finding within it a small- 


change purse containing a_five-dollai 
bill, a fifty-cent piece and a few cent: 
\lso, in an inside pocket of the bag 
card-case with Mrs. Alan T. J elan: 
cards; and besides these things two sm 


KeVS, Vi Hi uSé { na promise d he 
1 ] mn 
when she returned —if sh¢ 


return. Indeed, if she 


investigate 


returne 


going to examine her room. vet ho 

oughly lesk, drawers, even th 
pockets coat t € wh it infor- 
mation o kind or another they might 





contain. 

Acain Una made a start for the stre 
This time sh 
carefully from the outside 
roundings : aA 
of both corners of 
the back of her 
doubt as to wh 


looked th house ove Ver 


noting its su 


to this particular scene at | 
were not claimed elsewhere, she mig! 
need to return to this last known an- 


choract : and she must know ho to nnd 
It. 

Three blocks below her house, walkin 
in what she took to be the direction ofthe 
city, Una came upon a carline. She did 
not know in which directis yn the car sl 
wanted ran; but she made up her minc 
board the next one. She could at le: 
stay on to the end of the run, and then ¢ 
back down town with it. As it happened 
the next car was going to tu city; and 
she was soon started on her adventure. 

As she sat on the car, Una felt like a 
person who had suddenly found herself 
on another planet and was trying des- 
not to attract attention to the 
She almost 


perately 

fact that she was a stranger. 

marvelled that no one seemed particularly 
(Continued on page ge) 











War and the League of Nations 


S I write (July 20, 1919) it 
does not yet appear 
whether or not a genuine 
League of Nations will 
arise from the confusion of the pres- 
ent hour. For one thing, Europe has 
not yet had time to think; the 
peoples of the world are workless and 
bruised, with little faith in the saving 
power or even the good intentions of any 
government. It may be that we shall have 
to wait until hunger, unemployment and 
distrust have practically abated and the 
nation comes to realize that all have a 
common interest alike in peace, codpera- 
tion and resultant prosperity. 

Unfortunately, when the necessity for 
organization is most pre ssing, conditions 
are least favorable for bringing it about. 
The Arkansas farmer, you remember, saw 
no use of mending his roof in good weather 
and “when it rained he couldn’t.”  Simi- 
larly with a community of nations. In 
normal times the need is not insistent; in 
wreckage and confusion vital agreements 
are not easily reached. 

The one and only great purpose of the 
proposed League is to substitute codpera- 
tion for strife. That all friction should be 
settled by war is an evil tradition. Surely 
war between civilized states 1s a wholly 
abnormal thing, a product of abominable 
governmental practices on one side or 
both, and its initiation is the sum of all 
crimes. Once begun, however, there 
seems no remedy but to fight it out; to lie 
down before aggression cannot secure 
peace. If civilization is to be finally 
saved, the nations must unite to do away 
with war-making. If the war-system is 
to prevail, civilization enters a blind alley 
from which there is no escape. 

A League of States then must come in 
one form or another. All the peoples of 
the world cry out for a change. Weak, 
blustering, time-serving statecraft must 
give way to something worthy of the 
future. Government in general is the 
most backward of human arts because it 
rarely looks forward and trusts to its 
power of coercion rather than to cooper: 1- 
tion. An unbroken alliance with mili- 
tarism has been the prop of most govern- 
ments. A crucial test of democracy is its 
emancipz ition from the military caste. 

From the very beginning of the great 
conflict just ending it was proclaimed a 
war to end war. Anything short of this 
is at least partial defeat. That obstacles 
stand in the way, apathy, paralysis and 
greed, a mere incident, for the main 
thing is a oie accomplished. The great 
tap-root of war—the dynastic system 
with all its ramification—has been torn 
up. So far, so good. The wars of the 
future will be the product of no hoary 
system. Conceivably, of course, there can 
be wars even 
without the 
kings—wretched 
scrambles for 
bread or bound- 
aries or showy 
“stakes of di- 7 
plomacy” —but | 4 
the one great b-———_- 
incentive of the 
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past is already gone. To remove the minor 
impulses and sanctions (legal and other- 
wise) which yet remain is the next great 
duty. The League Covenant as now 
formulated looks toward this end in spite 
of patent discords which the agreement 
itself in time should remove. 

Let us now consider some aspects of war 
as a factor in human affairs. 

Assuredly wanton war-making is a 
crime. War that might properly be 
avoided is likewise criminal, of course. 
But there are many who claim that war 
has no moral character of its own, being 
merely an instrument toward a political 
end, good or bad. I cannot accept this 
contention; the operations of war are all 
in their nature “contrary to good morals.” 
The best that can be urged in behalf of a 

“righteous” war ts the doing of a certain 
amount of evil that greater good may 
come. From the moral standpoint two 
attitudes seem logically defensible—the 
first that war is never right, the second 
that it is justified only as a final resort 
against criminal aggression. 

In each age some have held that war, 
being morally wrong, is destined like 
other great obsessions to pass away with 
































the advance of science, ethics, and 
religion. Another group, progress- 
ively smaller but still powerful in 
every country, has always regarded 
it asa fixed condition of life, painful 
and costly no doubt, but solidly 
groundedinhumannature. Defend- 
ing itasa permanent and therefore admira- 
ble institution, they employ asa rule three 
lines of argument. ‘These General Bern- 
hardi calls “the historical, the philosoph- 
ical, and the biological.” Each has been 
widely supported by assertions and epl- 
grams rather than by serious analysis. In 
most cases the argument involves the 
paradoxical concession that the real pur- 
pose of war is to bring peace—that is, to 
cancel itself. 

The “historic” argument is summed up 
as follows: “There ‘always has been war; 
human nature does not change; judging 
the future by the past (and there is no 
other guide) there always will be war; war 
being as old as humanity, we may con- 
clude it to be a divine institution, which, 
like pain’ and grief, meets some divine 
necessity. 

The “philosophical” argument ex- 
pounds the eternal necessity for war by 
relating it to the elemental nature of man. 
For it is urged that nations as masses have 
the same instincts as the units which com- 
pose them. Each individual has the in- 
born will to fight and the herd aie 
urges nations to conflict. War is action, 
the natural expression of virility and 
vigor. Men with red blood love adven- 
ture and tire of the monotony of labor and 
trade. Only variety and excitement make 
life tolerable. 

“To play a great part in the world a 
nation must perform those deeds of blood 
which above all else bring national re- 
nown.” ‘Moreover, in war all non- 
essentials are sloughed off and men get 
down to real living.” 

These advocates further maintain that 
ferocity is in itself an invaluable social 
trait. “‘How,’’ ask some, “can we keep 
the virtues of the tiger if we let the tiger 
die?” Still others insist that only the 
races that fight can ever be free. Men 
have no rights save those they can grasp; 
victory, then, i is the sole test. 

Training in the arts of war, it is also 
contended, ennobles the man, inducing 
always “an unescapable impulse for pa- 
triotism,” and human nature is so organ- 
ized that the terrible ordeal of war alone 
can save the state from social stagnation 
and putrefaction. Moreover, conquered 
races receive a new birth by being.brought 
under the order and discipline of a great 
military and commercial system. 

The “biological” argument, 
based ona theory called with- 
out warrant “Social Darwin- 
ism,” assumes that as human 
progress is due to 
“the survival of the 
fittest” amongraces 
and nationalities, 
the weeding-out of 








the “unfit” on a 
grand scale is a 
salutary process. 
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accordingly ought to subdue and ulti- 
mately to extirpate all inferior tribes. Pos- 
session of force carries the duty to use it. 

At the same time, however, these apolo- 
gists admit, though grudgingly, that war 
destroys many of the strongest and most 
alert individuals even among the victors, 
thereby also eliminating cheir progeny. 
But this vital fact is usually dismissed 
with the puerile assertion that war, being 
itself the foundation of phy sical virility, 
all its accompanying loss is more than 
overbalanced by the energy and alertness 
engendered in the survivors. Further, to 
such minds war is the leaven of national 
ideals. It thus becomes “the great im- 
pulse to art and literature,’ > while its 
aggregate effect is also to ‘‘deepen religious 
feeling.” To all this is frequently added 
the biological absurdity that the stimulus 
and exaltation of a war- generation will be 
preserved by heredity to succeeding ones, 
thus obliterating every scar. 

Moreover (they say) the progress of the 
world depends on the removal of men and 
races that hinder. The “small, weak and 
peace-loving” are, in fact, under “divine 
condemnation,” as their helpless situation 
shows. Ours is the Iron Age, and all the 
tribesof men are subjected at last to“God’s 
final test of the nations,” ordeal by war. 

As already noted, to this doctrine of 
competitive extermination the name of 
“Social Darwinism” is given, but as I have 
several times pointed out it bears no 
legitimate relation to anything Darwin 
ever taught. Certainly Nature has her 
own processes of weeding out those indi- 
viduals—animals, plants, or men—not 
fitted to their surroundings, while the ones 
which survive multiply and’ people the 
earth. But she does not destroy by 
masses Natural selection is individual, 
war selection grossly unnatural, taking 
the strongest first and inevitably leading 
to loss of racial strength. 

In a more moderate tone it is also urged 
by militarists that over-population leads 
to poverty unless relieved by war and 
expansion of boundaries. In eras of peace, 
swarming multitudes crowd on the means 
of subsistence. War and pestilence then 
become the saviors of civilization, and of 
these pestilence is the least useful because 
not discriminating. Thus “the sword is 
the great pruning-hook of progress.” 


OREOVER, “fruits of victory” must 

be gathered. “War is an economic 
advantage to the victor.” ““Thenation with 
strength and initiative blazes the way (to 
progress)—all others are forced to imitate 
or drop out of the race.” “Political dom- 
ination gives commercial advantage; trade 
follows the flag.”” ‘World empire” is then 
a nation’s only logical and natural aim. 
“Tt is the absolute right of a nation to live 
to its fullest intensity, to expand, to found 
colonies, to get richer and richer by any 
proper means, such as armed conquest, 
commerce, and diplomacy.” “Pacifism 
is the masculine and humanitarianism the 
feminine mz anifestation of national de- 
generacy.’ 

The militarist contention sums itself 
up in this fashion: “The final argument 
for war is war itself.” ‘War is on, and 
that is the knock-down argument against 
peace.” “The first whiff of grape-shot 
carries the fine plans to the wind.” “Stop 
dreaming, and wake up to realities of life.” 

It is not my purpose to take up all these 
assertions in detail. The last five years 


have given the best answer and the most 
militarized of modern nations has been 
brought to ruin by her own theory and 
practice. Another such experience would 
be more than civilization could bear. But 
concerning the fundamental proposition 
as to the divine origin | of war, we may 
insist that we know ‘God’s purposes’ 

solely by what He permits to endure, and 
the end of the story is far off. Similar 


arguments were long used to justify 
slavery, absolutism, and other varied 


forms of tyranny, even in behalf of pesti- 
and preventable disease. Says Dr. 
F. G. Nicolai of Berlin, one of the most 
poate: thinkers of Europe: 

“War is a human institution, not a law 
of nature. It has no element of divine 
world-order. War-lust is an innate in- 
stinct, but it is a false instinct. It is a 
false instinct in a moth to scorch its wings 
on a candle. Animal races with false in- 
stincts become extirpated. The human 
race persists because it has gained con- 
trol over instinct, while intellect sepa- 
rates the false from the true. . . .” 

The fact that men make war does not 
at all prove that it is eternal but merely 
that it has not thus far been abolished. It 
only shows that we have not yet eradi- 
cated its causes and incentives, or sent all 
its machinery to the scrap-heap. 
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one remedy that will cure the disease 
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The assertion that a virile nation with 
a high birth-rate soon overflows and must 
extend its borders by violence will not 
bear examination. The whole world is 
still practically open to immigration, and 
no considerable part of it was ever yet 
crowded to the limit. The applications 
of science year by year multiply the 
means of living. In Germany, where the 
argument was mainly used, the real point 
was to prevent the population from evad- 
ing military service and escaping from 
industrial servility. Under better social 
and _ political conditions me re bulk of 
population will count less than in the past. 

In the fullness of time individual free- 
dom and wholesome living should take 
possession of the earth and then nations 
will cease to value the mere increase of 
humanity as “cannon-food” or to 
sider land-robbery as a legitimate function 
of the growing state. 

As to “fruits of victorv’” as hitherto 
usually defined, these consist of increased 
“prestige,” territorial expansion, and 
financial indemnities. Prestige commonly 
implies that rivals shall be Scena to 
admiration, te rrorism and par ily SIS. 
These costly gains add nothing to the wel- 
fare of individual citizens. ‘The seizure of 
territory has usually been robbery pure 
and simple, lowering the state to the 
moral level of the burglar and the footpad. 
Moreover there is no foundation for the 
claim that a state as a whole can benefit 
financially from war. ‘The expense of 
modern warfare far surpasses all possible 


con- 
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returns of whatever nature, as France 
and Germany are alike finding out. 
Much has been said of the ‘‘compensa- 
tions” of war. Whatever these may be, 
they are secured not by war but in spite 


of it. Nevertheless, one must ace that 
courageous spirits do snatch gain from 
loss as brands from the iat In 


countless cases, innate nobility illuminates 
the gloom, and many men and women 
meet loss and grief with exaltation of soul. 

HERE is also a “flawless perfection of 

the military spirit’”’ at its best, due to 

the frank acceptance of death—an “entire 
detachment from life itself.” But this 
flawless perfection is by no means a trait 
of soldiers alone. It belongs to the make- 
up of the individual himself. It has its 
roots in the very nature of man. It is 
shown as often (relatively) by physicians, 
nurses and firemen as by soldiers. It is as 
likely to appear in shipw reck, earth- 
quake or pestilence as in the welter of 
battle. It is a quality as distinctive of 
Red Cross workers, ambulance drivers 
and stretcher-bearers, as of men going 
“over the top,” for it accompanies per- 
sonal sacrifice, the subordination of indi- 
vidual feeling bs codperative purpose. It 
rests on the efforts of noble spirits, bred 
in security, to adapt themselves to in- 
security and violence. War creates no 
virtue. 

The fact that in all European nations 
men of ordinary character and common- 
place experience have faced death without 
flinching shows that peace and civil life 
are no check to bravery. Courage needs 
no artificial stimulus, any more than love. 
The capacity for both “runs in the blood.” 
To those who claim that magnanimity, 
initiative, courage, are all rooted in war, 
we may return a simple denial. 

“Flashes of nobility like lightning 
against a dark sky are not part of war it- 
self. They are the surviving agencies of 
peace struggling against pitiful odds to 
undo an infinitesimal fraction of the havoc 
of war.” (Robert L. Duffus.) 

“Men of manly fiber have had a chance 
under peace to live, love and breed their 
kind. . . . Just to live well in this com- 
plex modern world, to be deaf to siren 
songs, to be calm in adversity, to keep 
working, to endure bereavement and dis- 
appointment, to break untrodden ways 
through the wilderness of industry, com- 
merce and science—all this breeds enough 
of manly fiber. After the war let no wor- 
shipper of bloody gods put into his ser- 
mons of valor the statement that peace 
breeds degeneracy. It is not peace that 
does this; it is too much war. (Will Irwin.) 
Of course it need not be denied that 

history records many uprisings to resist 
oppression or to overturn a despot. It 
may be true again as in Cromwell’s time 
that “Opposition to tyrants is obedience 
to God.” Meanwhile, however, the only 
justification for modern warfare is bound 
up in the belief that it had to be done. But 
never again let us firmly res In the 
words of the British soldier-poet, Siegfried 
Sassoon: 

“Let 
one word in any wai 
It is dangerous to speak 
how there, the individ 
hardship of soul by it. 
those who institute it 
The League of Nations of which we 

dream will be used by the peoples of the 
world as the instruments to put an end 
permanently to war. 


] 
oive. 


ym henceforth say 
nancing war. 
of how here and 
ual may gain some 
For war is hell and 
are criminals.” 
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Ocus ~Pocus 


The Confessions of a Faker 


As Given to 


Frederick R. Bechdolt 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


This is the actual lifc-story of a man 
who has been famous as a charlatan. At 
fourteen, determined to live without work, 
he ran away from the farm and became 
the pupil of ‘Professor’ Zoroak, an aged 
fortune-teller, who taught him the tricks of 
the profession. He became “The Boy 
Wonder,” and began to have adventures 
with credulous people and with the police. 
Finally, after a jail sentence, the young 
faker, now a man, determined to cut loose 
from his companion and turn his agile 
brains to making more and easier money 
on the stage. His theatrical experiences 
begin on this page. 


HE stage had been attracting 

me ever since I witnessed a 

performance by a woman 

whose mind-reading stunt was 
drawing capacity houses at the time. 
I sat there in the audience that evening 
and studied her from the standpoint 
of a fellow-clairvoyant. The theater 
was packed, and I could hear men and 
women about me telling one another 
of wonders they had witnessed earlier 
in the week. Some were firm believers 
in the woman’s power; others were 
frankly announcing their inclinations 
toward credulity; and many were 
there a second time striving to solve 
the mystery. 

“Oho!” I said to myself, “here’s a 

game where the ske ptics are as remun- 
erative as anyone else.” I liked that 
idea right then; and moreover the day 
in the office had been unpleasantly 
punctuated by a visit from a woman 
clairvoyant who wanted meto turnover 
working-girl clients to her, as she was 
trying to keep up with the demand for 
dance-hall workers in an Alaskan min- 
ing camp. This show business seemed 
clean and reputable to me that evening 

-no chance for come-backs either. 

The affair began with assistants who 
moved among the audience passing tab- 
lets. Anyone who wanted wrote a ques- 
tion, signed his name and tore off that 
leaf, stuffing it into his pocket. After 
which the assistant tore off the leaf be- 
low. When some time had been con- 
sumed in this, and a great many queries 
had been set down, her manager brought 
out the mysterious lady and introduced 
her to the audience. 

She seated herself on an ordinary chair 
near the footlights. The manager blind- 
folded her and placed a sheet over her. 
One after another she reeled off the ques- 
tions as they had been written down and 
answered them. J sat there consumed by 
envy of her box-office receipts, and vexed 
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With the slow dignity which means so much to 
basket and burned the pile of paper 


by the lack of skill she had used in the 
question gathering. The alternate sheets 
on these tablets, of course, were paraf- 
fined; the assistants kept those sheets and 
passed them through a small slot in the 
orchestra pit, which led under the stage. 
There they were dusted with pulverized 
graphite and when the lady had been 
hidden by the sheet, a confederate ran 
up a small speaking tube through the 
stage to her ear. He read the questions 
through this. I was able to get the most 
of those details from my place in the au- 
dience that night and, as that was when 
the Professor was going society crazy, I 
began figuring then and there at improve- 
ments on the fair one’s scheme before I 
left the theater. 








those who believe in occultism, I upturned the 
slips in full view of the audience 


At first I thought of code. I had seen 
that employed with success. You in the 
audience pass your questions to an assist- 
ant, who calls out from any part of the 
house where he may be at the time to the 
performer, demanding what question or 
name or article he holds: all done by the 
manner of his intonations, each variation 
meaning its own particular syllable in a 
phonetic code. The inevitable humming 
and hawing and the pretended stuttering 
made it seem too raw for me, and I fell 
back upon the telephone device which we 
were using in the Professor’s consultation 
room. With that good old standby I 
worked out a plan which I was to use for 
years afterward. 

When that eventful day of diverging 
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Hocus-Pocus: 


roads arrived and I left the Professor cry- 
ing on the hackman’s shoulder there at 
that Middle West city’s union depot, 

journeyed eastward and landed in Chi- 
cago. The vaudeville season was in full 
swing and I couldn’t get a booking even 
if I had been able to find a receptive 
manager, so I went forth by myself. I 
had a pretty fair sized stake, for I had 
taken care not to let my lawyer get away 
with too much after the exposé. With 
this I started on a circuit of small towns. 

My assistants went among the audience 
passing tablets for questions, but anyone 
was at liberty to take paper of his own, 
and every slip was torn out separately, 
with no retention of alternate sheets. All 
the slips were then gathered in a basket 
of ordinary appearance. 

I appeared on the stage in Hindoo cos- 
tume, which included a fine large turban, 
in memory of the great Zoroak. The bas- 
ket containing the questions was passed 
over the footlights to me. In full view of 
the audience I upturned that basket, 
dumping forth a pile of paper slips which 
I burned before all eyes, then tossed the 
receptacle, with an air of utter careless- 
ness, into the wings. 

With the slow dignity which means so 
much to those who believe in occultism, 
I walked to a chair set in the center of the 
stage, sat down facing the audience and in 
full view. I closed my eyes and shuddered 
as one who is passing into a deep and 
death-like trance; after which I began 

repeating the questions 
asjthey had been written, 
along with the names 
which had been set down 
with them; and gave 
my answers. 

It took. It surprised 
even me the way the 
crowds fell for it. Before 
many weeks had gone by 
it was such a sensation 
that I had a long booking 
on an eastern vaudeville 
circuit, and at a weekly 
salary which made me for- 
get the profitsof theclair- 
voyant game. ‘Thou- 
sands saw me; and my 
percentage of repeaters 
was tremendous. | had 
all hands either believing 
or so busy guessing that 
many people couldn’t 
think of anything else 
while I was in town. 
When I played a city I 
was the one and only 
Swamiin that place. For 
everything was done in 
plain sight. That was 
what got them. Not a 
sign of any device for faking. 

It all lay in two things, the telephone 
arrangement and the basket in which the 
questions were taken up. ‘The receiver 
of that telephone was similar to that 
which a switchboard operator uses, and 
it was concealed by my turban. From 
that receiver minute wires extended under 
my clothing to the heels of my shoes, 
where they terminated in two copper 
plates. As I sat there in full view of my 
audience I placed my feet so that these 
heel-plates touched two nails in the stage 
floor, from which nails other wires ex- 
tended to a transmitter out in the wings. 
At that transmitter a confederate read 
the questions to me. 





But those questions had been burned! 
Not so. That basket was what magicians 
know as a “switch basket,” and any house 
that deals in magic supplies will send you 
one if you care to order it, which will en- 
able you to study its arrangement for 
yourself. By means of its simple device 

was able to dump upon the table, not 
the questions, but a lot of dummy slips, 
which went up in smoke as I touched the 
match to them. The real questions, hid- 
den by the basket’s false-work, went to 
the hands of my confederate when I 
tossed that apparently empty receptacle 
into the wings. 

Rapidity was one of my mainstays. 
The confederate transmitted the ques- 
tions to me as fast as he could, and I 
answered them as quickly as I was able 
to reel them out. ‘The effect was startling. 
For a long time I was a headliner. 


HEN, when I had been showing along 

the Atlantic coast for about a year, 
I struck a frigid belt. Somehow and for 
some reason which I never did fathom, 
those people down there didn’t believe, 
and what hurt my feelings more, they 
didn’t come to see me. I showed at three 
towns like this and I realized that unless 
I wanted to lose prestige with the fat gen- 
tleman who gathered the box-office 
receipts, I’d have to be putting over 
something new right away. In vaude- 
ville, you know, you’ve either got to get 
a rise or quit. 


I got an old table, bored out the legs 
and thrust wires through 
the holes 





Well, I got my wits to work, and the 


next night I pulled it off. The orchestra 
was still playing the last few bars when 
I stepped briskly to the footlights and 
held up my hand. The music stopped. 

“Will the gentleman sitting in seat 
three, fourth row of section B kindly 
stand up,’ I called. 

After some delay during which I re- 

sated the numbers, a man in a hard- 
Poiled front arose with that half puzzled, 
half conscious look on his face which 
shows that the summons is unexpected. 

“Have you,” I asked quietly, “ever 
seen me before in your life?” 

He answered truly, “No, sir, I have not.” 

I could still feel that coolness coming 
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across the footlights from the audience, 
but it wasn’t so marked now as it had 
been, and I chuckled to myself as I went 
on: 

“If you will kindly take the silver 
change from your pocket you will find 
there’ el paused impressively —“ a dime 
coined in the year 1879, also a quarter 
coined in the year 1912, and a very old 
five-cent piece—you can hardly see the 
date on it—but it was coined in the year 
1856.” 

He had his money in his hand before I 
was done and he was looking it over. 
“You’re correct,” he gasped. 

I didn’t wait for applause which was 
beginning in a reluctant patter, but 
turned my eyes to the rear of the house. 
“The gentleman in seat seven, row five, 
section Y,’’ I said quickly, and back there 
in the shadows a slim young fellow in a 
suit of hand-me-downs rose. I made the 

same request of him, naming four coins 
this time; and he pronounced me correct. 

Thereafter I used the trick hundreds of 
times, and I never knew it to fail. It was 
on the level so far as the people whom I 
called were concerned; they had never 
seen me before; they had never heard from 
me; they didn’t expect it. 

Easily accomplished, too! Five min- 
utes with the box-ofhice man, copying off 
the dates from those same coins, which 
he afterward gave out in change in selling 
the tickets for certain seats. In case one 
of those seats didn’t sell—which was rare, 
for the houses were good 
—he sent back word as 
to the number, and I 
didn’t call for it. 

I hadn’t been on the 
road many weeks before 
I struck my first snag. 
It came so unexpectedly 
that I had some difh- 
culty in keeping animper- 
turbable countenance. 

“Where was I born? 
John Wilson.” 

I heard the question 
come over the wire; 
passed it up and went 
on with the next as if it 
hadn’t been asked; but I 
knew this sort of thing 
wasn’t going todo; sooner 
or later it would get 
round that I was omit- 
ting all definite queries, 
and then they would pile 
in thick and fast. So the 
next night I had a man 
planted in the house. 
About half way through 
the performance one of 
those posers came. This 
time it was “What is 
the color of my hair?” and my friend 
John Wilson was the man again. 

Ignoring John’s existence I called out 
the name of the accomplice, w ho arose. 
“Now, Mr. Wheeler,” said I, “you want 
to know where you were born, how much 
you weigh, and what you ate for dinner, 
don’t you?” 

“I do,” the answer came. 

“Well, I’'ll say this,” I went on briskly; 
“T don’t usually answer foolish questions 
at all. You were born in Poughkeepsie; 
you weigh one hundred and fifty-eight 
and a fraction pounds; and you had cab- 
bage and corned beef for supper to-night. 
I hope it agrees with you. Is this correct?” 

“Tt is,” came the reply 
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“Very well then,” I announced; “I 
won’t answer any more foolish questions 
this evening.” 

And the performance went on with the 
audience very well satisfied. 

My first season came to a close and I 
started on my second with good houses, 
but a slight falling off in my prestige. [ 
cast about me for some means to stimu- 
late the public’s appetite for psychic food, 
and in an auspicious moment I read of 
a great criminologist’ s interest in spirit- 
ualism. the great criminologist was 
visiting ene rica that year and I learned 

whe re our paths were gf ing to cross. 
The n I framed for him. I did some zeal- 
ous advertising and press-agent work 

which cost me quite a wad of money, but 
ca d in his sending up his card after 
a matinee performance. During that in- 
terview he asked me whether I had 
actually received any messages from the 
spirit world. I assured him that I had. 

“Do you think it is possible for me to 
receive such a message!” he went on. 

“Tf conditions were right,” I told him, 
“it would be possible.” 

He told me that he had called on many 
mediums, some of whom had made elab- 
orate preparations to receive him. In 
nearly every instance, however, he had 
been able to detect trickery. 

“There'll be no trickery on my part,’ 
I assured him, “‘and if I fail it will be be- 
cause conditions aren’t right. If you care 
to, I will gladly make an appointment 
with you. I only ask that you bring with 
you the photogrz aph of the one from w hom 
you wish to receive such a message.’ 

He named a time and I set to work, 
knowing that I was up against a man of 
unusual intellect and shrewd from con- 
tact with many people in all walks of life. 
There was, however, that one weak spot 
—his firm belief in spiritualism. 


PREPARED a room with especial view 
toward an appearance of non-prepared- 
ness. By this I figured on disarming him 
of suspicion to a large extent. 1 removed 
everything from that apartment—carpets, 
window shades, draperies and furniture. 
I ran wires under the floor from two nails 
connecting them with a telephone trans- 
mitter in the adjoining chamber. I got 
an old table, bored out the legs and thrust 
wires through the holes connecting their 
lower ends with copper plates on the 
bottoms of the legs and their upper ends 
with two tacks which held down the oil- 
cloth cover. Then I got two Bibles, just 
like. I hollowed out one of these by re- 
moving the centers from a portion of its 
pages, and placed a telephone receiver 
into the space. Wires extended from this 
receiver out through the back binding; 
they were about two feet long. | — 
a black sack under my Prince Albert coa 
and placed this mutilated Bible in it. i 
stationed two confederates—a man and a 
woman—in the adjoining room. 

The distinguished stranger arrived at 
the appointed time and I| ushered him 
into the bare room, telling him that he 
was at perfect liberty to examine it as 
long as he chose, and in any manner he 
wished. He took perhaps an hour in 
doing so, and finally announced that he 
was satished. I placed the table in the 
center of the floor and took good care to 
let the copper plates at the bottom of 
those legs rest on their nails. Pulling the 


only chair beside it I asked him to be 
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seated; and I handed him 
the unmutilated Bible for 
his inspection. When he 
had looke d it over ] 
bade him place between 
its pages the photograph 
of the one from whom he 
wished message. The 
face on that picture was 
that of a refined woman 
well along in years. I 
judged it must be some- 
one very near and dear 
to him, perhaps _ his 
mother. 1 signaled to 
my helpers in the ad- 
joining room to let them 


I took it from his hands 


and stepped round 
behind him 


know that the woman was to do the 
talking. 

I took that Bible from his hands, 
stepped round behind him, and—as he 
thought—lI held it close to his ear. 

A moment _ passed in dead _ silence. 
“Concentrate,” I told him, and allowed 
some more se -conds to go by before | sig- 
naled again to the other room. In clear 
and distinct tones a woman’s voice told 
him that he was investigating along the 
rizht lines and that he would soon be able 
to communicate with the spirits without 
the aid of a medium. 

Stepping back in front of him I handed 
him the unmutilated Bible. 

“Perhaps,” said 1, “you would like to 
keep this. 

He took it from me. “Yes,” said he, 
and sat still for a moment looking round. 
| hen he arose slowly. a do not believe 
there was trickery here.” He looked up 
at the ceiling, down at the floor and 
nodded his head. ‘“That has always been 
my great desire; to know whether | was 
investigating along the right line. And 

I seem to recognize the voice.” 

He departed. I had succeeded. From 
the outset there had been nothing to lose, 
for the test was private. 

Its success had hung on my ability to 
switch the prepared Bible from the black 
bag under my coat and to touch those two 






























flimsy wires to the table tacks while I 
stood behind him—a feat which may seem 
simpler to you when you realize that I 
had devoted many tiresome hours to its 
practice. 

After that 1 billed myself as the man 
who received a message from the spirit 
world for the great criminologist, and it 
enhanced my reputation a good deal. 


UT when I got away from the big 

cities and began to play the little 
stands, I saw that this high-brow stuff 
wasn’t a novelty any longer. I felt the 
lack of interest again and promptly did 
some hard thinking. At length I hit upon 
a plan. 

When Jarrived in a town now, my assist- 
ant would call on some prominent man— 
the mayor or president of the council, or 
some widely known lawyer in his office. 
Whenever possible we arranged a press- 
agent plant by inviting loc: il newspaper 
men; and if that wasn’t feasible the assist- 
ant would manage to get other promi- 
nent citizens to accompany him. Almost 
anyone, especially in the smaller places, 
will go a long ways to see a free show. 

Arriving at the office, my assistant told 
the occupant that he could now have his 
mind read over the telephone by the 
world’s greatest telepathist and mystic. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Leaping the Barrier 
From Fireman to President via the Ab to Ager Books 


ERE is the unadorned story of 
the young fellow who refused to 
permit hisemployers to pigeon- 
hole him in a routine job. 

When he was twenty-five they seemed 
to be in a conspiracy to do that very 
thing. He was a minor office slave who 
had been promoted once in three years— 
from fifty dollars to fifty-five a month. 
Even when he insisted on a chance his 
employers gave it to him grudgingly, 
without equipment, and with the cheerful 
assurance that they didn’t think he could 
cut the mustard. 

Ten years later they called him into the 
offices, which happened to be at 26 Broad- 
way, New York City, and made him vice- 
president. The corporation was Standard 
Oil. 

It is safe to assume that there are a 
million young men in this country now 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five and in common routine jobs. 
It is fairly safe to assume that most of 
that million young men would like to be- 
come vice-presidents or presidents, and 
it is not unlikely that there are some of 
them who have in themselves the requisite 
raw material. For them and in their in- 
terest I conce‘ved that the recipe Ken- 
neth R. Kingsbury, to-day president of 
the Standard Oil Company of California, 
youngest of all the presidents in the Stand- 
ard Oil group, could give for breaking out 
of mediocrity would have a_ certain 
definite value. 

It seems that young Kingsbury, 
fresh from a scientific course in Princeton 
Me niversity and from a mining course at 

Columbia, had pretty well-defined no- 
tions about getting somewhere early. He 
refused to go into railroading because his 
father had been a railroad man of some 
importance for a lifetime. On the other 
hand, a year of mining indicated to him 
that he was in the wrong vocation. What 
he wanted to do was to sell things to 
people. With this much settled he an- 
nounced to all and sundry that he was 
looking for a job, preferably one with a 
big corporation. 

\t last a friend of his (they were always 
turning up—these friends this friendly 
young man made!)—a friend of his heard 
of a “job. 7s that Kingsbury 
was a double college graduate it wasn’t 
much; in fact it was only checking pipe 
rolled off cars in Pennsylvania for an oil 
pipe-line. But Kingsbury wasn’t par- 
ticular; he bought a pair of gloves and a 
uit of overalls and reported. For several 
months he counted and tallied pipe. 
l.very few days he would suggest to the 
vang boss that he was able-bodied and 

lling and that he wouldn’t mind trying 

mething else, but they kept him down. 

hen the job was finished they told him 
he was free to go. But he refused to be 
hred, so they offered him a job as fireman. 

obably to their surprise he took them 


of the Corporation 
By Wilbur Hall 


In those days firing was done with coal, 
a half-ton car, and a short-handled shovel. 
It also chanced that at his particular 
station the temperature’ ranged round 
ninety degrees in the cool of the evening 
outside the engine house. At $60 a month 
for twelve hours work seven days in the 
week there were lots of jobs that lots of 
college graduates would probably have 
preferred, among them young Kingsbury. 
He stood it as long as he could and then 
he objected and or Bs to be trans- 
ferred to another field of activity. So 
they put him on a construc ao gang, then 
made him an oil gauger at $75 a month. 
This looked more like the sort of success 
Kingsbury had read about, but unfor- 
tunately the plant closed down just when 
he had his eye on the job of assistant su- 


perintendent. easily he was asked ‘f 


aes 


Kenneth R. Kingsbury started as pipe-checker 
and fireman, graduated to the bookkeeper’s 
desk, cut loose from it and is now the youngest 
president in the group of the world’s largest 


oil corporations 





he would care to go to New York for the 

company. Supposing of course that this 

was a promotion he grabbed the chance, 

but when he had reached 26 Broadway 
he found that hewas promoted backwards, 
from $75 a month to $50, and that what 
they wanted him to manage was a set of 
books—cash, ledger, stock and day; bal- 
ance sheet twice a week and no allowances 
made for eraser expense. 

Young Mr. Kingsbury made a wry face 
at this job, but on consideration he kept 
it, thinking that perhaps they were test- 
ing him out or trving to give him a chance 
to learn the intricacies of the business o1 
something. He stayed on for a year, learn- 
ing the intricacies of the business as far 
as those repay aay were concerned, we'll 
say, the Ab to Ager accounts 1n the sundry 
supply department. All the deep and 
dark secrets of the oil business, in the 
limited field above referred to, were soon 
in his possession. After twelve months of 
this sort of education he received an 1n- 
crease in his pay—to-wit: five dollars a 
month. Once more he screwed up his 
courage to the point of going to head- 
quarters and registering a kick. 

Headquarters, in this particular in- 

stance, happened to be a very strict, 
rigid and honorable old gentleman named 
Paine, I believe it was. Young Mr. Kings- 
bury went to old Mr. Paine, and thus did 
he make wail: 

“Mr. Paine, I am a college graduate 
with a reasonable amount of seltzer left 
in my make-up and I| figure that I am be- 
ing wasted, in a manner of speaking, in 
the Ab to Ager books of this corporation 
downstairs. I don’t want anything spec- 
tacular or showy—what I do want 1s a 
chance to learn something about the 
Standard Oil company besides its books. 
Could you do me the favor of ge tting me a 
chance in the sales department” 

Old Mr. Paine looked at him sharply. 





“Not satisfied, eh?” he asked. “Humph! 
In my day—but never mind. You want 
to be transferred, eh? Humph! Want to 


sell goods, eh? Humph! Well, I’ll see 
what can be done.” 

Young Mr. Kingsbury thanked him 
and turned to go. He had heard that Mr. 
Paine was somewhat particular in mat- 
ters of the morals of youth and he con- 
fesses now that he was glad to get away 
before his own were too deeply gone into. 
But he was glad too soon. At the door 
he was stopped. 

“By the way, Mr. Kingsbury, have you 
any bad habits?” 

Kingsbury says he shivered. ‘“‘Well, it 
depends on what you call bad habits, 
Mr. Paine.” 

“Smoke?” 

“Well, yes, sir, to tell you the truth, I 
do smoke some.” 

He turned the knob of the door again. 
But Mr. Paine was too quick for him. 

“Any other bad habits, young man?” 

Kingsbury says he felt that all was lost 
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save honor by this <ime. He knew that if 
Mr. Paine asked him too much the chance 
of his (Kingbury’s) ever getting off the Ab 
to Ager books would be about as slight as 
those of the firm of Abercrombie and 
Company, or the Adkinson Feed and Fuel 
Company—that is to say, none. He 
swallowed hard. 

“That is a difficult question to answer, 
Mr. Paine.” 

“Do you drink?” old Mr. Paine r 
impatiently. 

Kingsbury felt the curtain coming down 
rapidly for the close of the act. He knew 
that, if he told the truth, he was gone. On 
the other hand, he had a sort of young 
pride in being truthful. He blurted cut: 
“Yes, sir, I do take a small drink occa- 
sionally.” 

And then he did something that, in my 
opinion, marked him as a youth of genius 
and a great future. It happened that he 
krew Mr. Paine’s son very well, and it 
also happened that Mr. Paine knew he 
knew him. Kingsbury took this into 
account and then—I imagine with the 
faintest possible grin—added distinctly: 

“T never drink during working hours, and 
I never drink at home. My father is very 
strongly opposed to drinking—never 
allows the stuff in the house.” 

Then, having spiked Father Paine’s 
guns effectually, he left the room softly, 
and went back to his books. Three weeks 
later he was transferred to Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, as a salesman. 


rasped, 


HE story of the rise of Kenneth Kings- 

bury ought to end here. If he had 
had achance at all he would undoubtedly 
have shown what he could do outside of the 
accounting department, in Reading. But 
unfortunately and inexplicably he was 
only kept there three weeks. He says 
himself that he tried long afterwards to 
find out what hit him. As far as he knows 
he didn’t do anything particularly repre- 
hensible in Reading. He didn’t set the 
river on fire, if there is a river at Reading, 
but neither did he get into jail. He was 
just beginning to feel his way round and 
get onto the territory when he was re- 
called, suddenly and violently, at the end 
of a telegraph wire. He found himself, a 
little out of breath, back on the company 
books. 

I leave it to you that that was enough 
to break the back of any ambition and 
leave it a cripple for life. Almost five 
years in the employ of the Standard Oil 
Company, this college graduate had got- 
ten as far as the Ab to Ager books of the 
sundry supplies department, at $55 a 
month. He was as near becoming a sales 
manager or a department head or a fif- 
teenth assistant to a ninth vice-president 
as | am to becoming successor to Frank 
Vanderlip. He had worked hard, studied 
the business earnestly, as far as was possi- 
ble to a man in his position; he was 
friendly and ambitious and likable and 
patient and decent and steady and every- 
thing that the books on success say one 
must be—and he was still footing columns 
—put down the nine and carry the four— 
at $55 per month! He was almost thirty 
years old and there was a girl in the othng 
and he got mad again—plain mad. 

He told his immediate superiors that 
he wanted to have a try at something else 
for a while. They made memoranda of 
the fact. He appealed to them again 
and they promised to look him up. He 
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wrote a few memoranda of his own and 
slid them in where he thought they would 
do the most good. But they did little. 
In fact they did nothing at all. Finally 
one morning he walked into the office of 
the sales manager. 

“Tam a bookkeeper,” he said by way 
of introduction. have been a book- 
keeper since the days of tallow dips. I 
want to be a salesman and I want to be 
one now.” And to put a sugar coating 
on the hard fact of his statement he offered 
the sales manager one of his winning and 
friendly smiles. 

The sales manager grunted, looking him 
over. ‘So you want to be a salesman, eh? 
Very good. Here is a price book. Put it 
in* your pocket. Your territory will be 
everything across the river on the Jersey 
side. Good day!” 

Young Kingsbury gulped, but he put 
the price list in his pocket. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, and backed 
towards the door. 

“Don’t mention it,” the sales manager 

said, curtly. “But let me add that I don’t 
think you'll make a go of it. _I don’t think 
you can do it. But try if you feel that 
you must. And close the door as you pass 
out.’ 

Kingsbury crossed the river on to the 
Jersey side that afternoon. He spent his 
time reading the price book. It meant 
nothing to him. Remember that he had 
checked pipe deliveries, fired boilers, and 
kept a certain set of books—and that was 
all he had ever done for the Standard Oil 
Company. He had picked up all the 
knowledge of the business that he could 
on the side, but it had not been much. 
Certainly it had not related to the retail 
products of the company in any particu- 
lar. The price list was a complete and 
total mystery to him. Searching it 
through and through he could find only 
one article priced that seemed to carry its 
own meaning and object in its name. 
Somewhere in an obscure corner he found: 

“Undertakers’ Candles.” 

“Well,” he mused, “apparently those 
are candles for the use of undertakers. 
What undertakers want with candles I 
don’t know, but neither do I care. I shall 
specialize in undertakers’ candles forth- 
with.” 


RRIVED in Jersey City he took the 

first carhe met and satin front looking 
for signs. When he saw an embalmer’s 
p: irlor he tumbled off and walked in. 

‘Good morning,” he said, with that 
friendly smile of his; “would you like to 
buy a few undertakers’ candles from the 
Standard Oil Company?’ 

“Why, I might,” the undertaker said, 
promptly. “What’s the price now?” 

Kingsbury says he was so dumfounded 
that he stuttered. To hide his confusion 
he pulled out his price book and began 
thumbing it expertly. He ran it through 
once. He ran it through twice. He turned 
it over page by page. He looked for an 
index, but there was none. He went from 
front to back, then he tried it from back to 
front. No use. 

To all practical intents and purposes 
the price of undertakers’ candles had 
disappeared. 

The pleasant undertaking gentleman 


smiled. “‘I guess you’re new at this busi- 
ness, aren’t you?” he asked. 


sir, I am,” Kingsbury said, 
“In fact, to show you how new 


“Yes, 
frankly. 





‘high trust and responsibility. 


I am at it, I don’t mind telling you that 
you are the first customer I ever called 
” 


on. 

“Ts that so?” his friend asked. ‘‘Well, 
just let me have that book of yours, and 
I'll see if I can’t find the prices.” 

He took the book and he found the 
price. Then he said: 

“If these four-sixteen ounce twisteds 
are fresh stock you can have the factory 
send me over twenty-five cases. And call 
again, any time.” 

Kingsbury went cut from that office 
practically a vice-president of the corpo- 
ration. He walked on air. He was so 
pleased that he wanted to whoop. In- 
stead of whooping, however, he made a 
dozen calls, at random, and sold one or 
two small orders. When he turned in the 
results of his first day’s work he was sure 
he was made. He was made. He was on 
his way. They had kept him down and 
kept him back and tried their best to lose 
him, but he had crowded through. They 
had started him off, when he insisted, 
with the pleasant assurance that he would 
come back licked. And he had sold 
twenty-five cases of four-sixteen ounce 
twisted undertakers’ candles, at the list 
price, to his first customer. He had 
added columns and drawn balances for 
the last time. He was a salesman now, 
and a successful one, and nothing could 
stop him. That was the way he felt, and 
that was the way he was. 


| pico his own story, though, I should 

say that his success as a salesman on 
the Jersey side—and he made a big success 
of it—would never have carried him to 
where he is now if it had not been for one 
more incident. That incident marked 
him as a young gentleman of initiative 
and resource. It marked him as a man 
not only well equipped as to head, but 
able and willing to use it, on his own 
responsibility. It showed that he could 
go ahead and get things done, even if he 
had to do them himself, without writing 
letters about it or asking advice or going 
into consultation. It marked him, in 
short, as a valuable man in a place of 
It is the 
incident of the graphite base. 

In Jersey City there is a large “grease” 
plant. In the days when Kingsbury was 
there that company used a great deal of a 
thick, waxy petroleum product called 
petrolatum, but they did not buy from 
the Standard Oil Company. For years 
the Standard had been trying to “sell” 
them, but without results. After Kings- 
bury had spent several months seining 
for small fish he began to make calls on 
the big fellows. Among others he visited 
the “grease” works. They told him that 
they would like to buy petrolatum from 
him but that the Standard did not pro- 
duce the exact compound they needed as 
a base for some of their graphite products. 
Kingsbury made several visits, trying to 
sell ‘his goods with personality and per- 
suasive powers. The purchasing agent 
liked him—I imagine most people did— 
but that didn’t make the Standard 
petrolatum any better for graphite. Fi- 
nally Kingsbury asked to see some of the 
product that the company was using. He 
was accommodated. He found that it 
was a much more waxy substance than the 

etrolatum his own corporation furnished. 
Fie took a sample away with him. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A Dristurber of the Peace 
Comes to Long Lake 
























DGAR and Dr. Charley de- 

cided that I needed diversion, 

when all I needed was a 

good spanking. Edgar broke 
the news to me as we drove to 
meet the Interurban. 

“T asked him to choose one for us, him- 
self—a little girl—light hair and blue 
eyes. One who will behave herself.” 

Edgar asked these things of any child. 
E specially the behavior. 

“T expect her this afternoon,” he added. 

“T might have been consulted—” I be- 
gan dully. Edgar isso ponderous at times. 

Not being able to steer with one hand, 
Edgar waved his head. 

“Dr. Charley suggested the surprise—a 
waif for the summer— 

“When Birdell comes back—” I began. 

Birdell is his brother’s child. We have 
always ached to lay violent hands upon 
him. 

“No, Alice, no! Not Birdell!” 

“Children wear on you—” 

Again Edgar waved his head. 

“Leave me out of this, Alice. I’m 
strong. If you can get to be more—more 
like Alice, no sacrifice is too great. In 
time of stress I have my little beetle- 
house at the foot of the garden.” 

How often in dark days to come did I 
remember that prophetic utterance! 

Then we had engine trouble. Edgar is 
not mechanical and always waits for the 

engine to come to itself. In this instance 
I had leisure to think that if his wish for 
me was diversion he might have exerted 
himself a little to that end. If, when we 
were married ten years ago, I could have 
looked ahead and seen Edgar, who at 
forty was merely dignified, slumping into 
an old man at fifty, I might have deserted 
him at the altar and married Herron’s big 
boy, who was still hanging about. He at 
least could dance and skate and do the 
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things I liked to do. Edgar collected 
beetles and butterflies and briefs and 
allowed me to become nervous. 

Of course the Interurban had come and 
gone before we reached the station. I 
looked half-heartedly for our child. A 
great many children had been sent down, 
but the light hair and blue eyes seemed to 
have missed the train. A mixture of red 
and brown centered in a pair of heels on 
the platform. The boy under the heels 
had been standing upon his head when we 
turned in from Pruitt Street and was in 
that position still when our car stopped. 
Edgar was in a terrible state. The activi- 
ties of children always alarmed him. 

“Jump out and bring the creature 
down, Alice,” he begged. ‘“That—that 

ractice of standing upside—before his 
fas run out on the sidewalk—hurry!” 

By this time I had righted the boy who, 
when his color quieted, was red-headed 
and freckle-faced. He had a turned-up 
nose, very white teeth—one of his eye- 
teeth was missing—and round gray eyes 
with white lashes. He winked at me. I 
winked at him. He was addressed to 
“Mr. Edgar Murchison, Long Lake.” 

“T am Mrs. Murchison,” I said, “and 
that is Mr. Murchison in the car.” 

“My name is Bill. Some boat you’ve 
got! Where’ll I sit?” 

“Where, Edgar—” 

Bill did not hesitate longer. He 
pounced in upon the front seat. 

“Hello, Ed,” he said jovially. “Can I 
drive?” 

“Certainly not,” snapped Edgar in a 
huff. I don’t think that even as a baby 
he had been called Ed. Imagine him at 





fourteen months, a serene, depend- 
able, out-size baby, being called 
Ed! I chuckled. This light and 
joyous waif was not in “Edgar’s 
picture of our summer. I could 
see that he was looking forward to an 
understanding with Dr. Charley. 

Immediately I learned that Bill’s inti- 
mates were his public-school teacher and 
the cop who remanded his maiden aunt 
to the workhouse, on one side, and the 
Ryan boys and gang on the other. There 
had been a dog in Bill’s life by the name 
of Nosey. I have forgotten how many 

rats he could paralyze in a minute. Nosey 
had disappeared. Bill had seen chickens 
before and crows and did I notice the 
tooth the youngest Ryan boy knocked 
out on Monday. There had been talk of 
Mrs. Ryan taking him over in the fall, 
and then he could grow up and be a fire- 
man. One of the fireman across from 
Ryan’s was taken to the pest house Tues- 
day, leaving a vacancy. Bill talked to me 
but he watched E dgar. He was bidding 
for one glance of interest. He received 
none. 

Edgar got out at the gate to inspect a 
weak hinge. At once Bill leaned forward. 
He threw in the clutch. He stepped on 
the gas. The car went and we went with 
it. We went up the drive, in the front 
door and out the back wall of our garage, 
headed for the coast. The machine was 

caught by a mulberry tree and Bill and I 
went on as far as the currants. While 
picking gravel and twigs from my cheek 
and chin, I felt my interest in life reviving. 
In young life especially. 

Bill had broken his nose. We put him 
to bed and sent for Dr. Charley. 

Our doctor, tall, spare, thin-lipped and 
twinkling-eyed, came at once and remark- 
ing my agitation complimented Edgar 
upon it. 
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‘Now this,” he said, “is something like 
it. Alice with clenched fists and a red 
spot in each cheek. We've succeeded.” 

Edgar choked upon some hard words 
he was about to say. 

“T suppose we'll have to go through 
with it,” he growled, “‘but in six weeks on 


the minute, I want you to get that boy off 


the premises. I think Alice and I will 
both be dead.” 

Things weren’t so bad after we were 
once started. Bill had his good points. 
He was never dull. I think he liked me. 
I am sure for all their differing tastes that 
he grew to admire Edgar beyond any- 
thing, even exposing himself to soap and 
clean blouses for that fastidious man’s 
sake. Save for lapses in which he called 
Mr. Murchison Ed, and for a constant 
begging to be allowed to drive the car, Bill 
was pretty good to us. But his regard for 
us did not hinder him from a career of 
horror in the suburb. He was not a bit of 

bully. He pointed out to us that the 
boys he met were older and larger than 
he, that he met them in fair fight, often 
on their own chosen ground, but he could 
not deny that the results were annoying 
tous. I was at the telephone apologizing 
and Edgar was at the front door pacifying 
and bribing dense every evening for th« 
first week 

Bill would go forth gently in the after- 
noon and return to dinner with his 
trousers in tatters, sometimes with 
sleeves missing, always with a beaming 
face. At first we used to him 
intact as he had returned to exhibit to 
the plaintiffs, but they brought up mental 
pictures of their young so much more 
horrible in detail that we desisted. One 
evening we had Senator Cross to dinner. 
I-dgar was just getting him interested in 
good roads when Marian Bates rang me 
up about Seward’s battered head, and 
f-dgar was interviewed by the constable 
in the interests of the Stern twins. 

“And a good licking 1s all he needs, 
Murchison,” said the Senator. “‘Why don’t 
you give it to him?” 

“T will,” said Edgar, his mind on good 
roads. I didn’t think he meant it, but 
that night as Bill stood at attention be- 
fore his chair, he said firmly, “William, 
Mrs. Murchison and I have reprimanded 
you without results. Now the next time 
you fight I shall resort to corporal pun- 
ishment. Understand?” 

“Sure!” said Bill, saluting. 


nats 


WENT into his room later to put out 

his candle and to receive the shy little 
kiss which he had first given me one night 
when he was suffering with a broken nose 
and I attended him. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. You see there 
was another side to Bill 

“Say, Mrs. Murchison, what’s this Ed’s 
going to give me for fighting. A corporal’s 
punishment! What’s that?” 

“A good whipping, Bill.” 

He stared. Then his round eyes began 
to wink rapidly, a dull red crept up under 
his freckles and spread to his forehead 
and neck. I had never seen him affected 
in any way until this time. 

“Lick me? Ed’s going to lick me? Ed!” 
“Why do you disobey us?” I demanded. 

“I wouldn’t mind your doing it—or— 
or Mrs. Ryan—or—my aunt was a regu- 
lar bruiser, but Ed now—Ed—he’s a 
regular fellow!” 

When I repeated his words my husband 
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blushed. It seemed a light matter then, 
a little embarrassment from Bill and 

blush from Edgar, but a blessed curtain 
shut out horrible hours of anxiety to come. 

The following day Bill was to attend 
his first lawn party. In spite of his repu- 
tation the Denton girls had asked him to 
come. I quite laid myself out on a cos- 
tume. In spite of a few scratches and a 
few queer blisters and the fact that over- 
eating at Senator Cross’s dinner had 
given him an awful grouch, Bill looked 
fine when he was ready. He wore a white 
sailor suit and carried a lovely present for 
Jane Denton. I was proud of him. 
ome ts him to the gate and stood looking 

fter him. Standing there I heard my 
Sia yowl, I heard Edgar shouting 1n- 
coherently from the beetle-house. I 
heard the maid squeal and the gardener 
swear and knew that Birdell had returned 
from Vermont. I have said before that 
I always ached to. lay hands upon him. 
The suburb had suffered in silence because 
his mother 1s an invalid and Birdell had 
been coaxed up on moral suasion. They 
lived some blocks from us, but when 
Birdell was in town I was always aware 
of him. 
pH stayed to tear down a lattice, light 

a match in Edgar’s briefs, throw a 
stone through the beetle-house window 
and steala pie. At times during the after- 
noon, | tried to bring in about Bill. Edgar 
says I did my best to warn Birdell, but 
our august dismissed the city 
waif with a * ie sniff. We were exhausted 
by sundown and sent him home. After 
he had flounced from the gate Edgar and 
I set out for a walk. It was not the first 
walk we had taken together since the 
advent of Bill. 

“Isn’t Birdell awful?” I sighed. 

“Tt isn’t so much what he does as his 
personality,” grumped Edgar. Suddenly 
he held up his hand for silence. Beyond 
the whirlwinds that a ragged rainy wind 
was making down the road, beyond Wan- 
gerine’s hedge, there arose the sound of 
boyish voices, angry voices. 

“Bill!” I gasped. 

“Birdell,” said Edgar. There was com- 
plete satisfaction in the way we dwelt 
upon those names. We took hold of 
hands and crept to the hedge; kneeling, we 
applied our eyes to convenient openings. 
Bill dressed in immaculate white, his cap 
straight as when he retreated from the 
party, his hands occupied with a dainty 
favor, was facing Birdell. He was years 
younger and a half head shorter, but as 
he accosted Birdell there was something 
sinister in the look of that empty place 
where an eye tooth had been. Something 
should have warned our nephew. Birdell 
advanced menacingly, and the favor spun 
out of Bill’s hand into the hedge. There 
was a moment of confusion on Birdell’s 
part, as Bill danced at him. He danced 
at him and around him and into him. He 
danced over him and alongside him and 
upon him, hitting as he went. He hit 
Birdell in the face and the chest and the 
stomach. He hit him everywhere that 
we had yearned to hit him and hadn’t 
dared. He continued to hit him. He 
gave him one for the favor and the lattice 
and the briefs and the beetle-house win- 
dow, and the cat, and the moral suasion 
which hadn’t worked, and the years of 
restraint we had suffered. Birdell was 
strong when he had a chance and once in 
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striving to rise took Bill’s sleeves. We 
saw then how it had been done. By way 
of reprisal Birdell became blouseless. Bill 


kept shouting to Birdell to come on, but 
Birdell had come as far as he could. He 
looked as we had longed to see him look 
so many times. He had had his licking. 
O blessed waif for the summer! 

As Bill picked up his sleeves and tried 
to brush his trousers, Birdell was search- 
ing for something in the dust. Edgar 
Ww hispered that he hoped it was his front 
tooth with the gold inlay. We crept back 
to the road and started home. The sun 
which had been going down behind sullen 

clouds, sending a red glow far up into the 
sky, had dropped below the horizon, the 
light had faded and only the sullen tower- 
ing clouds remained. Tiny tassels of dust 
were spinning in the road. It began to 
sprinkle before we reached the gate and 
we were soaking when we ran in. Bill 
was a second behind us and he was a 
sight. The engagement with the Stern’s 
and Marian’s boy hadn’t been a patch to 
this one. Edgar gave one look at him and 
turned to the window. Bill mustn’t know 
what he was striving to conceal. 

“Gosh all herring, Ed—I- 
him a few—I—I—now—” 

“Go to your room and make yourself 
presentable,” directed -:dgar in a muffled 
voice. Bill went. We could hear the key 
turn in the lock. 

“He has had a good lunch at Denton’s,” 
Edgar said apologetically; “presently I 
will go up and forgive him—” 

“Forgive him!” I broke in; “presently 
I will go up and tender him a vote of 
thanks.” 

“Alice, I must preserve the letter of 
discipline while the spirit is off duty. I 
must do something.” 


I busted 


HILE we ate the storm grew worse. 
Juring a lull [heard Edgar knock- 
ing at Bill’s door. Receiving no response, 
he came back grunting. It was growing 
chill and Edgar lighted a little fire in the 
grate in the library. He walked about 
aimlessly for a time, drawing the shades 
across the rain-drenched window, 
straightening the pictures and switching 
on lights. Then he crossed to a hidden 
cupboard behind a shelf of Blackstone. 
He took from this ps ler some dusty 
trophies and two pair of gloves. The 
gloves he laid upon the table. 

“Haven’t had them on since Birdell’s 
father and I were at Ann Arbor,” he said 
ruminatingly, walking back to the fire. 

“T couldn’t have done it, Alice, even if 
Birdell had licked him. By Jove, I 
couldn’t. The kid’s too darn plucky. 
But I promised. I’m going to teach him 
to fight right. Seedy as I am, I can give 
him a good trouncing without destroying 
his self-respect. What do you say? 

“T hope he busts you a few,” I said 
respectfully, but I looked lovingly after 
Edgar’s resolute figure and handsome 
I hadn’t thought of the Her- 


gray head. 
ote 
long time. Edgar went 


ron boy for a 


down the hall whistling. The wind 
roared in the chimney, the wind and 


leaves strained against the window. A 
moment and then I heard my husband’s 
voice sharp and quick above the howling 
storm. 

“Quick, Alice,” he called, “Bill’s gone!” 
He had been gone for some time. The 
note he left us was stained with Birdell’s 

(Continucd on page 78) 

















Those Heathen Chinees 


Wily Orrentals, Becoming Naturalized in the Northwest, Proceed 
to Upset Established Hunting Traditions 


N these days of vanishing game, 
multiplied game laws, Federal 
appropriation of birds and 
frantic efforts to show our re- 
pentance by restocking covers, 
it is good to know that at least one of 
the foreign bird importations has been 
bird has taken 


a success. One game 
root in our American soil with the in- 
tention of staying—gunners whether or 


not; one has fulfilled some of the things 
expected of him. Not an unqualified 
success, perhaps, for it may be doubted 
that any foreign bird can be quite the 
same to American hunters—of the present 
generation—as the original game birds 
But as a substitute he does mighty well 
and fulfils the two fundamentals of a 
game bird: he m: ikes you want to hunt 
him and won't let you get him until you 
have earned him, and he is good to eat. 
He is the ring-necked pheasant. This 
oriental of magnificent plumage has 
brought the wisdom of the ao with him. 
He has been introduced from ocean to 
ocean into twenty- five states fn three 
Canadian provinces and has lost little in 
the transplanting. He at home, 
however, in the northwest coast: il region, 
in British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon. 

So we went hunting ring- 
necks—“Chinas” for short. 
It is supposed to be the cor- 
rect thing to do on October 
first when the Oregon season 
of legal execution falls upon 
the unlucky birds. It is reck- 
oned to be good for one’s 
soul. If you don’t believe it, 
read the sporting journals, or 
watch neighbor Bill’s soul ex- 
pand when he comes home 
with one ortwo China roosters 
—not in his game _ pocket, 
but carelessly exposed for the 
world to see. The hens, of 
course, are legally protected 
at all times; if Bill ever brings 
them home they are not ex- 


is most 


posed. Good for one’s body 
too—which is rather much 
the s same thing—for following 


dog all day through the 
sort of cover that these birds 
like to frequent in hunting 
season is not easy. It makes 
fresh blood and brain and 
nerve for an indoors man. 
The sporting editor is always 
strong on this renewal idea; 
and he is right, for in the 
twenty-five odd miles that a 
hunter must leg it to get 
Ring-neck by the spurs. he 
wears out all of the things he 
started with, and Nature in 
straits must make him over 
newand freshorlosehim. The 
amount of these new things 
one China cock can renew in 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


Author of: The ‘‘Barking Betsy’’ Series 


a man is wonderful. If he is green at the 
game, as I was, he will renew also his 
clothes and his ideas. Not that I knew 
all this on October first, but I gi 
In fact, in my fancied wisdom | had 
grave doubts about Ring-neck as a sport- 
ing proposition. I was indiscreet enough 
to tell friend Charles so when he kindly 
invited me to go along with him. Shoot 
Chinas? Why, man, | had shot real game 
in my time! those birds were tame fowl; 
to pull up on one of those long-tatled 
roosters would be like drawing a bead on 
a bale of hay. I was thinking of the thre« 
or four long-appendaged chaps that had 


been neighboring with me in the city: 
roosting in the fir trees on the vacant lot, 
feeding with the Rhode Island Reds, 


fighting battles in the street and behaving 
generally unlike game birds. Also, | 
never hunted with a dog, { explained; did 
not think it was fair play; 1t was not giv- 
ing the bird a chance. But Chi irle -s merely 

looked wise—very wise; much wiser | 


thought than circumstances warranted 
assured me that when I edt outside 


and 





To know he is in there is one thing; to get him out where you can 


shoot him is quite another 


the city limits the Chinas would not 
roost in the trees or sit on the fence 
and wait forme. For good measure 


he insisted that birds were in 
plenty, that sport was in fine 
fettle and that his brother L was 


coming too. 


Wild Tame Fowl 

So, early in the morning after getting up 
at some ungodly hour near midnight, we 
motorcycled out on the road toward 
Mount ‘Hood, dodged a skunk in the dark- 
ness coming home from his hunting, and 
at daybreak turned in at a farmhouse. 
Sport jumped down from his little box on 
the carrier where he had been balancing 
like a rope-walker and signified dog- 
fashion that he was very glad that it was 
over. But then for the sake of hunting 
Chinas Sport would ride the carrier with- 
out a box, or sit on the tank or the handle- 
bars—anywhere. Day was just breaking; 
the frst meadow-larks nearby were tuning 
up with a cheery song. The country round 
Was a mixture of farm and orchard, pas- 
ture and remnant wild land—the latter 
in some cases timbered heavily, but all 
overgrown with bracken tangles and shrub- 
bery. It was full of birds, Charles said. 

In proof of this fullness just now there 
came to our ears the well- 
known crow of a China cock 
from across the field in the 
—— of the railroad. 

Ooh-o-o-or!” he said, very 
strikingly like the first at- 
tempt of a tame young 
rooster to justify himself. 
But that “Ooh-o-o-or!”’ isn’t 
what it sounds at all. As we 
crossed the end of small 
field, Sport suddenly became 
possessed of a Wendigo and 
whizzed about as though his 
one object in living was to 
cover ground in fifty direc- 
tions at once. I noticed that 
the other fellows held their 
guns ready and so | did the 


same. I felt really sorry for 
any half-tame bird that 
should show up there. For 


Charles held a repeating gun 
and his brother an automatic 

devilish weapons both, as 
the Huns seemed to think— 
and I carried an old double 
pelter, a borrowed hammer 
gun that was said to have 
had a a powerful kick in it in 
its younger days. 


So we waited while the 
dog tore round madly, and 
about the time he had de- 


scribed the boundaries of a 
large-size, present map of 
Europe in the bracken there 
was a sudden rush of wings 
behind me and I turned to 
see a young China rooster 
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with long tail streaming, speeding away 
in a hurry. He was like a bale of hay 
but in spite of my intentions he kept on 


traveling till at the second shot and 
one from Charles he stopped, dead in 
the air. When we rescued the bird 


from Sport, who had no respect at all for 


the dead, Charles complimented himself 


Which would not do 
at all; so to settle the ‘‘Bet-he’s-riddled” 
idea and decide who really did commit 
this early morning murder, we held a post- 
mortem investigation. This disclosed 
that the bird had died from the effects 


on the first kill. 


of one pellet of No. 5 shot; and its port of 


entry was exactly one-quarter of an inch 
above the “‘pope’s nose.” 


A Tough Old Bird 


Then we started out to find another 


victim. It was about this time, I think, 
that L—’s gun went off for the first time 
and bored a smoking hole into the 


bracken. ‘That automatic had a mind 
of its own; not having been in the first 
kill, doubtless it merely did not want to 
be forgotten. After which I tried to for- 
get it, but couldn’t. I confess I am 
afraid of such guns. ‘They were designed 
originally by a far- seeing gun trust to con- 
sume ammunition. For trench raiding 
at night they must have been truly won- 
derful; for even in bad hands their noise 
is disconcerting. In expert hands, di- 
rected at game, they are too cruel. Not 
that I would imply that my present com- 
rades were cruel; they were not. But I 
hate a gun with a mind of its own; and 
for the rest of the day I tried to keep 
about eighty yards to the side and rear, 
praying meanwhile that if a ring-neck 
should rise, he would not come near me. 
lor though to be shot decently while try- 
ing to make the world safe for democracy, 
or for your God, King and Country, 1s 
supposed to be quite all right, it is alto- 
gether another matter to be filled with 
detestable bird shot while someone else is 





By the time you have tinally bagged one of these gaudy but 
extremely versatile oriental fowl you'll have earned a rest 
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amusing himself with a 
C hinz 1 rooster. 

Suddenly Charles raised 
his gun, aimed at a point 
where wriggling bracken 
tops proclaimed a moving 
object and let go. He 
was not taking chances. 
The bracken tops ceased to 
move and the two shooters 
closed in to pick up the 
remains—or as | imagined, 
what was left of them. 
And at about ten fect that 
elusive China cock, having 
been either simply scared 
stiff, or momentarily 
shocked by concussion—for 
the range was very short 

found his wines and ut- 
tering a crazy and discon- 


nected cackle tore off 
madly for the county 
border. After him came a 
hurried rattle of shots 
sounding like the barrage 


that turned the Germans 
from the Marne; but the 
long-tailed oriental paid no 
heed whatever. When he 
disappeared he was. still 
going strongly and headed 
south. 

A little cloud that was 
not all residue from nitro 
powder hung about the two 
and slowly drifted off in the damp morn- 
ing air. It is ‘really surprising what a 
fellow will say under such circumstances; 
that is, after he gets through cussing and 
starts explaining. A very large part of 
shooting at any time consists of explain- 
ing the misses. One requirement of the 
shooter is a good flow of language. 
Charles had the flow of language, but not 
even two men could explain away a bar- 
rage. Their best alibi, perhaps, was that 
there could not have been any shot in 
those shells. But there 
was shot; so I suggested 
that probably the bird was 
a tough, old one, very hard 
to kill; in fact it must have 
been to carry away all that 
shot. 

It was about this time 
that Sport got into trouble. 
Whether Sport was a good 
bird dog or not I do not 
know; asI havesaid already, 
I am nota dog hunter. His 
master said that he was, 
which ought to do; though 
I know well enough that 
no man is reliable when he 
narrates the merits of his 
own dog. What I do know 
is that Sport could run 
faster than a China on the 
ground, but could not quite 
keep up when a bird got off 
in the air. He seemed to 
do his best at both times. 
He was continually between 
the devil and the deep sea. 
If he ran wild and flushed 
his birds at over a hundred 
yards, he got scolded; if he 
hunted close and _ slowly, 
the Chinas used their long 
legs and ran away from him 
to rise wild or safely be- 


hindourbacks. Which asfar 











The bird in hand is worth a whole flock of them in the bush 


—if he’s a ring-neck—for when you outwit so 


wise a heathen you've done something 


as our game pockets were concerned 
amounted to rather much the same thing. 
It really was not all the dog’s fault. Un- 
like stupid grouse that squat and wait, 
these orientals ran and dodged, rose out 
of range and generally used their Asiatic 
heads. 


Rapid-Fire Education 


In the first three hours my education 
on the subject of ring-necks made rapid 
progress; I learned a lot. By noon I felt 
that I would be qualified for a diploma. 
The first cannonade at day-dawn had 
announced the open season to birds as 
well as men, and the former by about 
ten, A. M. were mostly safe in the tall tim- 
ber. But we kept hunting; our enthu- 
siasm was still young. While we were 
skirting a wood a fine cock bird rose with 
great to-do and clatter and after our shots 
he slanted down and fell where we could 
not find him. Later as we crossed the 
end of an old field three birds rose, one a 
rooster, in range and the latter came 
down wing-tipped. He disappeared on 
the run in the nearby shrubbery with 
Sport on his nimble heels. Sport even- 
tually returned; the pheasant did not. We 
hunted long and hard; but the needle in 
the hay is quite as visible as a pheasant 
in a brush-lot and we found nothing. I 

suggested to Charles that Sport probably 
had eaten it but I was ruled out of order. 
When he called him and put the question 
squarely to the setter, the latter merely 
waggled his tail in a bored, knowing sort 
of way, then ran off to describe another 
present map of Europe in the cover—and 
to send two hens and a rooster clattering 
off where we could not shoot them. I was 
learning now the cardinal differences be- 
tween duck shooting and pheasant shoot- 
ing. In the first case you shoot your duck 
and then hunt for it; in the second, you 
hunt for your pheasant, then you shoot it 
and hunt for it again. When it comes to 




















Those Heathen Chinees: 


hiding, a China rooster knows everything 
in the book 

We had traveled miles and toward 
noon, finding that there were no more 
birds in the open, Charles counseled a 
drive on a piece of green fir woods lying 
in the direction of our machines—and 
lunches. So we spread out and beat 
through the cover. It was a dense wood, 
as coast woods are, a tangle of vine maple, 
hazel, dogwood and willow interspersed 
with thick, dark fir clumps and with 
bracken thickets head-high below. As 
well have tried to hunt there with a club. 
And those heathen Chinees knew it. 
Every so often one would rise and bore 
away to safety. Sometimes they said 
nothing and only the rattle of their wings 
betrayed them; at other times some crafty 
old scion of ring-neck wisdom cackled 
disdainfully as he departed. A flock of 
blue quail went explosively whistling out 
of the willows, offering some futile shots, 
but the orientals played safe every time. 

When we reached the machines we 
lunched—though that is not the proper 
term for it. For after a man has risen at 
an ungodly hour, motored twelve miles in 
the darkness and then walked from day- 
peep till noon—walked and climbed and 
scrambled through fields, bracken and 
briers, brush and tall timber—he is not 
going to lunch. He feeds. 

An hour after eating we took up the 
search again. It was a good world to 
ramble in anyway; and everything in 
hunting Chinas does not consist of throw- 
ing shot at birds. We hunted in a world 


of color; Autumn already had drawn her 
rich, juicy brush across the landscape— 
a brush full of chrome yellow, orange, red 
and ruddy brown pigments; and yet here 
and there the dark green firs contrasted 
sharply, and kale fields, too, lay in patches 
of blue-green as bright as Summer. The 
new bracken shoots stood green in the 
yellow stubble; on the wild, half-cleared 
lands it lay like a ruddy blanket. 


The Bird in Hand 


Nor were all these side relishes for the 
eye. In a young orchard that stood 
neglected we came upon a fine blackberry 

patch with the glistening-eyed fruit wink- 
ing in the autumn sun—a good place to 
give the dog a rest, Charles said. Also 
there were windfall apples and fallen 
prunes in the land for the picking. No- 
where do apples taste as they do when we 
garner them from the ground half hidden 
beneath the leaves; and if a man is hunt- 
ing they taste just so much better. They 
grow mellow and rich from contact with 
the cool, moist autumn earth. And 
prunes!—not the much-maligned board- 
ing-house product, but prunes that have 
ripened on the tree, fallen off, and lain in 
the sun until they have turned to sugar— 
so sweet that the bees and wasps come 
to cut the wrinkling skin and sip the 
honey within. Ah! that is a treat that no 
eastern hunter may share on an October 
day. 

Early in the afternoon we turned into 
a half-open, half-brushy cover and I stood 
to watch the dog on a warm scent about 
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a hundred yards distant. My comrades 
were edging in quickly, guns ready, when 
suddenly almost at my feet there was a 
rustle in the bracken and without saying 
a word a big China cock, apparently half 
asleep, jumped up lazily and lumbered off 

—and it was over so quickly that I had 
not time even to get excited. As I picked 
him up, wondering meanwhile howit really 
had happened—the surprise doubtless 
was mutual—I realized now why the dev- 
otees of the shot-gun spend so much 
time in the pursuit of this bird. 

He was a beauty in fine plumage: 
inches long and weighing nearly three 
pounds. His color was wonderful. Na- 
ture seemed to have tried to outdo herself 
in painting this bird in all the magic of 
highly colored plumage. What browns, 
what sheeny peacock blues and greens, 
what reds and sky-blues, what gold and 
black! His wings were the only neutral 
gray tones about him. His neck and 
throat were blue and green and violet, 
sheening variously in different lights; his 
face-patch was burning vermillion; his 
snow-white ring was perfect. His under- 
parts were the richest brown, yet glim- 
mered with glossy purple; his flanks were 
sheeny gold with black bars; he carried 
the brown leaves of autumn on his shoul- 
ders, the sky upon his lower back. He 
radiated irridescence; a hundred colors 
shot from his plumage at once. He was a 
bird beyond the reach of artist’s clumsy 
brush, or scientist’s crude color-plate 
bird to be seen in the hand to be realized. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Among the arrowheads at Seven Palms is 


a cozy location for a small camp 


and there is ““Snowbound” and “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,” 
ite, not forgetting that one, the best of all, 
that might well be called the Wanderer’s 


A 
Little Brown 


ent on 


the Desert 


Memories that Cling 
toa Tiny Canvas 
Comrade 
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VERYBODY knows and almost 
everybody feels the sentiment that 
clings about our old homes, the 
houses we have known. Poets 
have sung of it: 

“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born” etc. 


and many another favor- 











Wherever pitched, the staunch little tent 
provides comfort and protection 
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Hymn, “Home, Sweet Home.” So it is 
natural that those of us who knock about 
much in the open, day and night, come to 
have something of the same feeling for the 
bit of canvas that has formed our roof for 
months or years. 

There is a little brown tent stored away 
in my attic that has accumulated a rich 
store of that sort of sentiment for me. I 
had it made seven years ago with a special 
view to horseback trips: a little scrap of 
a thing, three feet by six, A-shape, with 
jointed aluminum rods for uprights, and 
no ridge-pole—the whole thing weighing 
five or six pounds. This little affair, more 
tentlet than tent, has kept me company 
through years of wanderings in our wide 
and glorious Vest. In forest, mountain, 
shore and desert, it has traveled, 
strapped with my blankets behind 
my saddle, and has housed me from 
wind-storm and sand-storm, salt 
spray of breakers and lashing 
deluge of rain. Its narrow tri- 
angular doorway has framed 
many a varied vista that | 
treasure asa dukemay treasure 
his Raphaels and Holbeins: 
vistas of snowy Sierra peaks 
momentarily seen through 
leaden wrack of storm; of 
sequoias towering in ageless 
strength; of pallid desert 
where the dawn-star blazes 
over low and shadowy moun- 
name 1s 


tains whose very 
romance; of hidden Alpine 
meadows, haunt of the most 


timid and beautiful ‘of Na- 
ture’s wild children; of canyons 
echoing to the joyous leap of 
cascading water; of solitary 
shores where the sea frets out its 
lonely heart in passion of storm or 
sorrowful murmur of ripple. 

Perhaps it is because my desert 
camping memories are the most recent 
that theseseem tomethe best. YetI hardly 
think that is the reason: I believe they 
are the best. There is a charm, a mystery, 
a some vague thing about the desert that 
makes it the finest of all fields to one who 
wholly loves the wild: something that 
many men have felt but not one has been 
able to put into words. I am not going to 
try; and pictures, of course, must fail, 
since they only render the physical facts 
of Nature, never the spirit. They are 
merely reminders, and in the pleasant 
recollections they raise, the little brown 
tent seems like a faithful comrade as well 
as a snug traveling home. 


An Oasis Camp 


Well do I recall that camp in a little 
oasis of the Colorado Desert. It was 
early spring, the windiest season of that 
windy region, and I chose my quarters 
among a clump of palms in a hollow where 
the close-growing arrow-weed gave shelter. 
Even so it was often impossible to make a 
fire. When after many manceuvres I had 
nursed a few twigs into a blaze, down 
would swoop the wind and send them 
flying, like a bully kicking the little chaps’ 
marbles about. It was not only the cook- 
ing that suffered, either, but sleep as well. 
No one who has not camped among palms 
in a hurricane can conceive what a ‘are 
racket the big dry leaves can make. Each 
frond will weigh several pounds, and each 
palm has one or two dozen fronds, and 
half a dozen palms in full blast will make 
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up a total hurly-burly that can most 
effectually murder sleep. 

But there were two points of compen- 
sation—the birds and the marvellous 
view. ‘The little grove was a veritable 
aviary, where scores of birds nested under 
the thatch of downward hanging leaves as 
snugly as in any patent bird-house. | 
never expect to listen again to such solos, 
part-songs, and choruses as used to wake 
me at dawn as I lay in my little brown 
tent among the arrow-weed at Seven 
Palms. Nor do I expect ever to look out 





















“Palm Temple” 


is a delightful camping spot 
but when the wind comes up the crashing 


of the myriad fronds makes sleep impossible 


over a more wonderful prospect than that 
great sand-ocean, walled with high snow- 
freighted mountains, which sunrise and 
sunset painted in such hues as are beyond 
the guess of one who has not known them 
where only they can be seen. 

Then I am reminded of a certain canyon 
opening sharply on the desert a hundred 
yards below the spot where I pitched 
camp. Here I reverted to the ways of my 
ancestors, dwelling in a cave (and finding 
it natural and agreeable enough, too) 
until one night, in a storm that might 
almost be called historic, I was flooded 


out. Then for four days and nights of 


unceasing downpour my little brown tent 
friend indeed, only left for a few 
moments now and then while I paid the 
briefest of visits to my patient, faithful, 
but disgusted horse. 

That cave was a place that appealed 
to the imagination. It bore plain marks 
of earlier inhabitants; how much earlier 
some of them may have been I will not 
hazard a guess. ‘There were Indian draw- 
ings in red, black, and yellow on the walls, 


Was a 


some of them dim with age, others more 
recent, and a half hour’s digging in the 
earth of the floor yielded a number of 
relics, such as primitive tools and orna- 
ments. A magnificent cliff rose vertically 
on one side, built in huge slabs of red and 
ochre in whose crannies dwelt the curious 
chuckwalla lizards, and, far up, an im- 
mense colony of wild bees whose haunt 
was betrayed by dark streaks where, in 
hot weather, gallons of honey had trickled 
down. Penta up yet the cliff-swallows 
swooped and swung, so high that their 
sweet little voices were but faintly heard 
from below. 

Unique was that other canyon camp 
where the little tent was overshadowed 
again by huge cliffs, from which came all 
day the scream of falcons. What 

made it unique among my desert 
camps was the pool that filled a sand- 
and-rock basin just large enough to 
afford a swim. ‘To that pool the 
bighorn came to drink at early 
morning, and its tiny strip of 
sandy beach was the register 
on which I read the signatures 

of visitors whom | seldom 

saw—coyote, wildcat, fox, 

cougar. Floating in the pool 

I could look vertically up to 

where, in a paim rooted fifty 

feet above my head, orioles 
were building their marvelous 
nest under one of the fronds, 
cunningly weaving the long 
palm hlaments into a swing- 
ing hammock ft for fairy 
babies. Here again were 
traces of bygone inhabitants, 
one of which traces adorns 
my sitting-room today—a large 
olla or water-jar of pottery that 
I came upon by chance where it 
had been cached away in a cranny 
of the canyon wall—who could say 
how long ago? It holds nearly eight 
gallons, and is of beautiful shape and 
color and in perfect condition. Indian 
friends of mine have since brought to 
light other relics hidden not far from 
where I made my find—baskets and a 
papoose cradle that had almost fallen to 
pieces by lapse of time. 
The Palm Temple 

For charm of strangeness I never made 
a more memorable camp than thatin what I 
call my palm temple. In itsnatural growth 
the palm does not shed its dead leaves, 
but these droop straight down around the 
trunk, adding so much to its thickness 
that the palm takes the shape of a solid 
yellow column perhaps six feet thick, 
smooth and round from top to bottom, 
and with a crown of bright green living 
fronds standing up and out at the summit. 
My temple is built of a dozen or so of these 
palms that have grown, apparently by 
chance, in the shape of a hall, open at one 
end, the rows of great pillars touching so 
as to make solid walls. It was cold 
weather, and for protection I pitched my 
tent inside this vegetable snuggery. Dur- 
ing the day I was debarred from making a 
fire by the risk to the palms, for the dead 
leaves burn like straw; but at night, the 
wind having gone down, I ventured on a 
small but cheering blaze. Then my hall 
became a place of enchantment, a temple 
of mystery and imagination, a cave of Ali 
Baba, a haunt of things primeval, Egyp- 
tian, weirdly strange. 








A Little Brown Tent on the Desert: 


It is not often that the desert makes 
a spring flower-show; it is possible only 
when rains have fallen much more gen- 
erously than usual, and when other con- 
ditions also are favorable. But at such 
times it is as if Nature determined to make 
up for many barren years by one brief but 
superb burst of color. Everything that 
can bloom does bloom, and blooms as if 
it knew it might never bloom again. 


A Desert Garden 

At such times broad tracts are covered 
with a solid growth of the so-called desert 
verbena (reaily abronia). Itis a low-grow- 
ing, mat-like plant that bears profuse clus- 
ters of rosy- “purple, fragrant flowers. Not 
a vacant spot is left for the traveler’s use; 
on one memorable occasion it was willy- 
nilly, and I waded into the sea of blossoms 
and took possession of my eighteen square 
feet of flower-bed without ceremony 
though not without compunction. 

Nor is the abronia the only desert plant 
that is capable of such a display. You may 
see the plains and foothills golden with 
encelias, and the canyons aflame with 
clustered bushes of crimson beloperone, 
and, most surprising of all, you may 
chance upon wide spaces where lilies, 
large and snowy as hothouse rarities, 
stand in stately companies by thousands. 
And this on the desert, where otherwise 
all is unfriendly, barren and gaunt, the 
realm of Famine and Thirst! 

On the contrary, the plant most appro- 
priate to the desert of all those by which 
my tent has been surrounded is the 
ocatilla or candlewood. A picture will 
give in outline an idea of the ocatilla’s 
strange form, its starving leanness, 
skinniness and clawiness, but its beauty 
(if beauty is the word for anything 
so fierce) lies in its spring-time color. 
From deaa, dry gray it bursts suddenly 
into vivid green and scarlet, the green of 
small leaves closely feathering each stem, 
and the scarlet of foot-long tongues of 
blossom that break out at every tip. The 
show is brief but splendid, and taken with 
the wild 1 impre ssiveness of the high canyon 
walls and the gray armies of the cactus 
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It is not often that the desert makes a spring flower-show, but nature seems at times to try to 


make up for many barren years by one brief but superb burst of color. 
It blooms as if it knew it might never bloom again 


that stood in unnumbered thousands, 
motionless and monotonous, on every 
bench and level, my camp among the 
ocatillas remains in memory as one of the 
best I ever made. Here were no beds of 
sweet-smelling springy balsam-fir—quite 
the reverse, for ant- and _ tarantula- 
infested sand was the only mattress 
available, unless one preferred pebbles, 
boulders, or clay sun-baked into natural 
brick. Nor were there pine logs for camp 
fires, nor trout stream for bathtub and 
larder. A dead stump of ocatilla or a bush 
of thorny scrub had to do for the first, and 
a bitter alkaline creek took the place of 
the latter. 

But then, what sleep it was under 
that cloudless, dewless, glittering sky; 
what charm in the stillness of the long 
evenings by my little fire, the only 
sound the lonely call of coyote or bark of 
fox, or the rattle of falling stones on the 


The desert can be cold on occasion, as well as hot. and there are seasons of unusual rainfall. 


At such times it is a matter of sitting tight and lying low and thinking 


up every possible job of cleaning and patching 


cliff where bighorn were moving on the 
rocky trail; what luxury on warm after- 
noons to stand in the ankle-deep stream 
and pour little waterfalls down one’s 
backbone from the camp saucepan! 

Nothing of the last-named kind was 
needed at another camp, established 
in mid-winter. It was a season of 
unusual rainfall, and the desert can be 
cold on occasion, as well as hot. Day 
after day it rained, till firewood was 
soaked and ground was waterlogged. It 
was a time for sitting tight and lying low, 
for reading thrice over every scrap of 
print, and thinking up every possible job 
of saddle-mending, clothes-patching, gun- 
cleaning and knife-sharpening. It was 
jolly though, make no mistake abo ut 
that. Like the Duke in “As You Like 
It,” when things outwardly got specially 
miserable I smiled and said, “This is no 
flattery.” 

The Other Extreme 

It wasn’t, either, but as I reminded my- 
self, it was just what I had often wished 
for when gasping under a sizzling sun at 
120 degrees in the shade but lacking the 
shade. And for solace there was real 
luxury close by in the form of a pool of 
natural warm sulphur water, ready and 
waiting at any moment, and nothing to 
pay. 

These are some of the agreeable recol- 
lections that cluster about my little brown 
tent: memories of sheltered nights in the 
oasis of Seven Palms and the songs of 
birds at dawn; relic-hunts in the crannied 
caves of ancient cliff-dwellers; the en- 
chantment of my palm-temple hall with 
its stately pillar-w valin the beauty of 
blossoms; the grim silences of sandy, wind- 
swept, barren wastes; the companionship 


of the desert’s myriad creatures. ‘The 
tent is somewhat worn now, and 
hardly serviceable for future trips, but 


when I go up to the attic it does me good 
to see the compact brown roll slung up 
to the rafters, and there seems still a whiff 
of sagebrush or greasewood or burro- 
weed hanging about it, and I feel again 
the old solemnity of the silent, wise, 
illimitable Desert. 














Meredith P. Snyder is mayor of Los Angeles for tke fourth 
time. He's a hard worker, but enjoys golf and 


flies to the links in an airplane 


OWN in Los Angeles, whenever 

they are tired of a mayor or want 

a new one, they rush to the 

phone, ring up Meredith P. 
Snyder and say, “Snyder, we need a 
mayor again. Will you fill in?” 

Snyder yawns resignedly, as if he were 
expecting the call, and replies, “Oh, all 
right; if you can’t find a good man, I 
suppose I'll have to do it again,” and he 
obligingly runs down to the office to his 
old place. 

Snyder has been mayor of Los Angeles 
three times, each time to the satisfaction 
of the city, evidently, for he has been 
elected again for the fourth time, after 
one of the bitterest contests in local his- 
tory. [he newspapers took sides; charges, 
accusations and harsh words were uttered 
by friends on both sides. The whole city 
Was in an uproar about the campaign. 
Churches took it up and pulpit opinions 
with criticisms were offered for the bene- 
fit of the excited public. Through it all 
Snyder was calm, cool and dignified, for 
he has been tried and found—wanted! 

What a utility player is to a baseball 
team, Snyder is to Los Angeles. He 
seems to be a born mayor, for each time 
he officiated he ended his term with a 
fine record and few enemies. He has also 
served his country well, for he lost his son, 
Ross Snyder, in the big war. Having 
sacrificed his son, in his great sorrow he 
was about to retire from public life. But 
the city needed a competent mayor again, 
the citizens once more felt the need of a 
big man for a big job, so Snyder put aside 
his personal fee lings and responded to the 
call of duty. His friends recognized the 
unselfishness in the man, and even his 
enemies, if indeed he now has any, were 
forced to admire his spirit. 

Snyder came to Los Angeles in 1880. 
He took a job in a furniture store where 
he worked till 10 o’clock at night. Soon 
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Interesting 








he was offered a place as 
salesman in a leading dry- 
goods store, where he was 
made a manager. Then 
he went into business for 
himself. His next ven- 
ture was to invest his 
small savings in real es- 
tate. He prospered as be- 
fore, becoming one of the 
leaders in the business 
during the boom. Later 
he purchased a shoe-store. 
Some time after this he 
was elected mayor for the 
first time. He married 
Miss May Ross. 

Snyder’s first political 
position was on the police 
commission. During his 
term as mayor the city 
bought its water plant, 
from which has grown the 
present splendid _ plant. 
He is now planning civic 
improvements that, if he 
can put them through, 
will make Los Angeles one 
of the most beautiful 
cities in the country for public buildings 
and parks. Hard as he works, he finds 
time now and then to play. The other 
day, hankering for a game of golf, he flew 
to the links in an airplane with Lieutenant 
Rogers. Some class to our mayor, eh! 
what? 

Snyder is the patriotic, 


of the State Débris Commission, which 
was appointed to see that no hydraulic 
mining was done in the mountains with- 
out an impounding dam. These dams 
were costly and the Commission was 
about as popular as the Revenue Service 
in a moonshine country, in spite of which 
the Major managed to make friends and 
perform his duty at the same time— 
which everyone in that region admits was 
an extraordinary achievement. 

Some years ago Hoeppner bought the 
B. A. C. mine, once known as the Solano 
Wonder, at Brownsville, Yuba county. 
It was discovered by means of a divining 
rod, yielding ore worth $1000 a sack and 
was long in litigation, the original locators 
being dispossessed. II] omen seemed to 
linger upon the B. A. C. for some time 
and though four persons have worked it 
and a huge stamp mill was erected, it has 
not yet proved a paying investment. 
The Major, however, 1s driving a drainage 
tunnel into his flooded shaft and says he 
will make it pay. He calls it his ‘“‘moun- 
tain of gold,” and those who have seen 
the quality of its yield agree with him. 

Meanwhile the Major, who can write 
(and cash) a check with six figures on it, 
tills the soil, clad in overalls, and asking 
nothing better of the gods or of men. He 
has done a great deal for the little town 
of Brownsville and takes pride in his 
model garden as the show place of the 
locality. Most people believe that if he 
had to choose between the mine and the 





aviating, utility mayor of 
Los Angeles, and although 
the bases are full, and 
there are two outs, he will 
go to the bat for his loyal 
team-mates, and clear the 
bases. He is a real pinch 
hitter in the game of poli- 
tics, and no doubt will end 
his term in a blaze of 
glory. Play ball! 

CaRROLL VAN Court. 
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HEN E. A. Hoepp- 

ner drove a cart 
for Uncle Sam in the canal 
zone a good many years 
ago, he counted his for- 
tune in two figures—some- 
times one. ‘Then his pal 
went to California to work 
in the Kern county oil 
fields and wrote Hoeppner 
to come on. It was a land 
of golden opportunity, de- 
clared the missive, and 
Hoeppner, proving _ re- 
sponsive, found it so in- 
deed. He amassed a great 
fortune in oil within a 
comparatively short time 
and then made his home 
in San Francisco. During 














the Spanish-American war 
he went in as a private and 
returned a major. 

He served as a member 





E. A. Hoeppner, millionaire, amuses himself gardening in an 


old mining camp and poking around his “mountain 


He stands six feet four 


of gold.” 
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garden he’d sacrifice the former without 
batting an eye. The Major is six feet 
four above the ground and as gentle as a 
lamb. But legend has it that he proved 
his prowess on several past occasions in a 
manner which made local history—and 
wiser enemies. Louis J. STELLMAN. 
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INETEEN years ago he was “Billy,” 

a bootblack. He worked for the 
commercial club of small Oklahoma 
town, on duty at 7:30 o'clock in the morn= 
ing and quitting at midnight. He was 
paid $3 a week; swept out the building, 
dusted off the billiard tables and _ re- 
mained on the job all day, shining shoes 
or doing anything else he was ordered to 
do until it was time to lock up for the 
night. 

To-day he is William D. Askren, prose- 
cuting attorney of Pierce county, Wash- 
ington. But he likes to be called Billy 
just the same. 

When the butcher of the Oklahoma 
town offered Billy $4 a week he quit the 
commercial club and delivered meat, but 
the club asked him to return and offered 
him $5 a week. They used to call him 
“Boos,” which was short for ‘‘Booster.” 
“Boos” returned to the club on a com- 
promise salary of $5 and the money he 
could make from his shoe-shines. He had 
worked only two days of the second shift 
when his family moved to Tacoma, 


Washington, arriving in 
1901, and Billy went to 
work for the ‘Tacoma 
Hotel as a bell-hop. 
“Those were the days 
when a Boston banker 
didn’t think any more of 
a dime than he did of his 
right eye, and he would 
rather you would take the 
eye,’ 1s what Billy will 
tell you when you ask him 
how much he made, for he 
Was getting $3.75 a week, 
board and room and tips. 
Afterayear at the hotel, 
where he specialized in 
calling the traveling men 
by name, he went to work 
for a jeweler, his first job 
being to sweep out the 
store. Five years later he 
Was assistant manager of 











the jewelry store at $125 
a month, the highest os 
ary ever paid by his em- 
ployer. 
In the meantime Tom, 
a brother, had attended 
the University of Washington, was 
elected president of the student body 
and was graduated with a law degree. 
Billy reasoned that if his brother could be 
a lawyer he could be one too, so he bought 
some law books and studied evenings. He 
has never attended high 








Nineteen years ago William D. Askren was “Billy,” the 
bootb lack. 


one of Washington's largest counties 





To-day he is prosecuting attorney in 


school or college. In 1908 
he was admitted to the bar 
and opened up an office 
on the first day of 1909. 

Billy’s first case lost him 
$10. The case was set for 
10 o'clock in the morning 
and he was there ‘“‘on the 
dot” but his case was not 
called. He asked the 
judge and received the 
answer that the case had 
been called but he was not 
present. Billy compared 
watches with the judge 
and found that the latter’s 
was ten minutes fast. He 
couldn’t face his client 
and tell him he was late, 
nor could he say the judge 
wouldn’t admit his watch 
was in error, so he paid 
the $10 and kept quiet 
about it. 

The jeweler told Billy 
he would never make good 
at law and advised him to 
remain in the store. He 
was loth to part with his 
assistant. Billy says his 
real incentive was a desire 
to show his father that he 
could make just as good a 
lawyer as his brother, even 
if he didn’t go to the uni- 
versity. 

Last year Billy decided 
to run for prosecuting at- 
torney. ‘The politicians 





Mrs. Jessie L. Seal, winner of seventy-one prizes. began 


growing dahlias in a San Francisco back yard. 


She now ships tubers to the world 


said he had no chance to win because he 
didn’t have enough friends and didn’t be- 
long to the “gang,” but he did win and 
was the only man outside of the political 
ring who did. He was elected at thirty- 
three years and is the youngest prosecut- 
ing attorney in the county’s history. 
Since taking office he has waged deter- 
mined battle against illicit liquor and is 
responsible for sentences which inc'ude a 
jail term in addition toa fine. He has not 
yet lost a case conducted for the state. 
And nineteen years ago he was shining 
shoes and chasing bells. 
Ep. 


UU 
AKING dollars out of dahlias and, 


incidentally, state-wide fame for 
herself is considered by Mrs. Jessie L. 
Seal of San Francisco quite beside the 
point when balanced against the beauty 
and happiness her wonderful blooms have 
brought to thousands of dahlia admirers, 
herself included. 

Mrs. Seal has always been an enthu- 
siastic flower lover but only in the last few 
years has she been able to give this love 
free reign. It was by accident that she 
began to raise flowers commercially. In 
1915 there were growing in her San Fran- 
cisco back yard a few choice dahlia plants 
which had rewarded her care with exotic 
bloom. One day while wandering through 
the Palace of Horticulture at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition she noticed a table that 
looked forlornly bare and asked if she 
might not bring a bouquet of dahlias to 
show the world what beautiful types 
California could produce. This granted, 
easterners and foreign visitors began to 
exclaim over the beautiful blossoms. 
“What are they?” they asked, the dahlias 
they were accustomed to being the small, 
old fashioned tight-petaled ones. ‘They 
inquired if Mrs. Seal would take orders 
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“culls,” “cuts,” “bruises,” 


onion patch in South Texas is only 4500 acres: 


for tubers in their season. This idea had 
never entered her head, as she had no 
stock on hand, but she was quick to grasp 
the opportunity and in a few weeks had 
taken orders for $600 worth of tubers 
which she must buy to fill. 

Then an inspiration came to her: she 
leased the huge unsightly vacant lot next 
her home for a nominal rent. She planted 
only the best of tubers, importing many 
from the foreign firms of which exposition 
visitors had told her. Any that did not 
run true to type were quickly discarded, 
because if a dahlia does not run true the 
tubers that it throws out will not run 
true. It was not long before the vacant 
lot next to the Seal home was transformed 
into a place of beauty. An artistic fence 
and gate enclosed it from the street and 
narrow brick walks threaded between the 
beds, the whole demonstrating what a 
woman without capital but with a love of 
beauty and determination to succeed may 
do. 

Between the dahlia rows are trellises of 
sweet peas, grown for the market, and 
which act as a wind-break to the dahlias, 
protecting the young plants from the 
strong San Francisco breezes until they 
have grown self-reliant and sturdy. On 
the very edges of the walks, too close for 
the dahlias to find root, there are prim 
little borders of beets, lettuce and carrots. 
Stored awav in the cellar are boxes of 
potatoes which have grown tn all the odd 
corners. 

Mrs. Seal’s dahlia business has de- 
veloped to such proportions in these four 
years that her one small garden ‘could 
never raise the tubers she ships away. 
One dahlia plant of high-flown aristocracy 
will throw out from five to seven tubers 
in aseason. Of course its commoner sister 
would form it least eighteen, but it is the 
dahlia of ‘ that is in demand. So 
Mrs. Seal now has twelve dahlia gardens 
in different parts of San Francisco, all 
busily growing new tubers. They can be 
cultivated under almost all conditions. 
Mrs. Seal ships them to countries running 
the gamut of extremes in climate from 
Mexico to Alaska, across ae Pacific to 
Honolulu and to China. Now that the new 
law regarding foreign plants and bulbs has 
gone into effect, the demand for American- 
grown tubers will be inestimable. 
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Onions may mean nothing more to you than flavor. odor and price per pound, but Mrs. Nellie B. Kent classifies them at a glance as “boilers,” 
“water-logged” and “slippery’’ onions and buys them by the ton. 
10.000 acres is considered a fair size in that country 


After talking with Mrs. Seal for half an 
hour you decide to grow dahlias for the 
rest of your life, so infectious is her en- 
thusiasm. She has become an authority 
for dahlia culture on the coast, publishing 
a detailed catalogue each year and acting 
as an introducer for new varieties which 
amateur growers are constantly bringing 
to perfec tion. 
the organizers and directors of the Dahlia 
Society of California and during the past 
three years has won seventy-one awards 
for prize-winning dahlias in the annual 
dahlia exhibitions in San Francisco. She 
had been growing dahlias commercially 
for only one year when in 1916 she was 
the proud and happy winner of the silver 
trophy cup given by the Society for the 
best general collection of dahlias at their 
first exhibition in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Seal has successfully demonstrated 
the three main things which lay in the 
background of her mind when she 
started her work: to show the world what 
California could do in raising the newer 
and more beautiful forms of dahlias; to 
prove to her neighbors that a vacant lot 
may be made to adorn the landscape in- 
stead of desecrate 1t; to demonstrate that 
woman without capital may evolve a 
nation-wide business by working with her 
own two hands, backed up by sturdy 
faith and determination. 


Mase H. 
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Nellie B. Kent came to be 

called the “Onion Queen of Texas” 
is one of the most remarkable stories 
which has come out of that rich onton- 
country along the lower Rio 
pesca valley where, in good years, for- 
tunes are piled high by the raisers and 
buyers of onions and where, in lean years, 
the reverses of fortune are tragical. 

\fter rearing her family and reaching 
an age When most women spend their time 
with their grandchildren or their canary 
birds, Mrs. Kent became one of the most 
active of the onion buyers in South Texas. 
She contracted for enormous crops and 
turned her deals with an unerring in- 
stinct for values which made her famous 
throughout that section and gained for 
her the distinction of being the highest- 
salaried woman in the State of Texas. 


WHARTON. 
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She is prominent as one of 


The above 


Only as short a timeagoas last March Mrs. 
Kent had but a vague notion of the ins 
and outs of the onion business. Now she 
is one of the real onion authorities and her 
success as a buyer has been so marked 
that when the apple season opens in the 
Northwest she will try her hand there. 

A few years ago Mrs. Kent lived with 
her family in Mexico. When that country 
became unsafe for American property 
owners she came back to Texas, leaving a 
plantation which in settled times would 
have meant wealth. 

Always keenly interested in the affairs 
of women, especially in so far as their 
domestic problems were concerned, Mrs. 
Kent took charge of the Home Economics 
Department of the State Government. 
In organizing community canneries and 
dropping in on tired housewives to show 
them a little better way of putting up 
their jam she performed a_ valuable 
patriotic as well as economic service, 
taking as much interest in this work as 
she later did in buying onion crops in 
competition with men buyers who had the 
experience of many years in the game. 

, Resigning from Government work and 
applying herself with characteristic dili- 
gence to her new line of activity, Mrs. 
Kent first surprised her business asso- 
ciates by the readiness with which she 
grasped details, then won the friendship 
and respect of practically every large 
onion grower and buye ‘rin the Rio Grande 
valley. Asa novice she had to learn that 
the word “onions” covered many sorts 
and conditions of that odorous delicacy. 
There were ‘“‘boilers,” “culls,” “cuts,” 
“bruises,” “sunburns” and “‘water-logged” 
and “slippery” onions. Small wonder 
that it was disconcerting to be turned 
loose with a check book and the rather 
indefinite order of “Buy onions.” She 
had not a few sleepless nights, especially 
after those days when she had written 
checks for many thousands of dollars and 
felt a bit uncertain of the quality of the 
onions she had bought. There were a 
few mistakes, but so few in comparison 
with the good deals that she was known 
at the end of three months as the “Onion 
Queen of Texas,” a regular fellow and the 
Ps il of all her men competitors. Her home 

-when she is at home—is in Waco, 
Tian: STANLEY WALKER. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Planning a House for Privacy 





HEN the 

mistress of 
this San Jose house 
designed it, she 
chose to empha- 
size its keynote of 
privacy. At first 
glance this may 
not be apparent. 
So many French 
doors and wide 
windows suggest 
close contact with 
the outside and 
with neighbors. 
But look at their 
location. None of 
the doors face ad- 
joining lots. They 
are placed on the 
recessed front ver- 
anda, visible only to the peo- 
ple across the avenue, or they 
open into the secluded family 
court. Most of the side win- 
dows are high. All of them 
could be made so without 
sacrificing air or light, for 
every important room has at 
least two exposures. Both 
front rooms of the wings have 
three. 

The long walls of the living- 
room, which is 18 x 24, are 
practically of glass except for 
the eight feet occupied by the 
fireplace. This very high 
room is further lighted from 
above by a long clear-story 
window of six sashes that add 
a touch of artistry with their 
dainty stained- glass design, 
which is repeated in the win- 
dow over the long sideboard 
and in the doors of the built- 
in bookcase and china closets. 
The other three unbroken 
wall-surfaces of this upper 
story furnish a most effective 
gallery for large pictures, 
which give a sense of beauty 
and balance to the apartment. 
Vhe double-width © sliding 
door between the living-room 

and dining-room is fitted with 

panes of hammered glass 
which, though light and 
translucent, still screen the 
preparation and removal of 
meals. 

Other features of this house 
tend toward privacy. Though 

easily accessible from three 
rooms, the bath is isolated. 
Between it and the living- 
room are two doors and 





“Casa Manana.” 





hall, while the 
flanking bedrooms 
are cut off by two 
walls and a closet. 
A secluded bath- 
room is always a 
comfort. The fam- 
ily bed-chambers 
are well separated 
from each other 
and from the kit- 
chen disturbances. 

The maid’s 
personal quarters 
are placed in the 
opposite wing and 
are further set 
aside by _ having 
their windows 








* home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul F. Clark, in San Jose, California 
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Sheltered doors lead into the sunny and secluded family patio 





open, not on the 
common court like 
those of the other back cham- 
bers, but on the gardens. Her 
room does not join the kit- 
chen. It is reached through 
the less used laundry. Even 
she escapes the heat and odor 
of cooking and needless con- 
tact with the family. 

In passing through the 
house one seldom intrudes 
upon others, for practically 
every room has an outside 
door. The verandas furnish 
short cuts between the wings. 
The back one is the maid’s 
hallway, which relieves the 
living-room of her errands. 
The sheltering wings shut out 
the neighbors and bring in 
the gardens. 

Behind the court a rose and 
wistaria trellis with its cen-* 
tral arbor screens the open 
side of this walled-in quad- 
rangle and makes shift for 
several outdoor apartments. 
The back veranda shelters a 
sewing-room. The arbor has 
seats and a convenient writ- 
ing table, much in demand. 
The broad steps by the kit- 
chen afford a comfortable 
place from which to watch 
the birds and flowers, while 
the peas seem to shell them- 
selves and the cherries are 
stoned unconsciously. Wind- 
blown hair, stained fingers 
and careless pose are unim- 
portant in this haven of se- 
clusion. 

To the other advantages of 
this house-plan may be added 
the ease with which it can be 
built piecemeal. One young 
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couple started with 


sleeping-porch and 


the right wing. 
Another cut off the maid’s room and the 


reduced the living- 


serves also as writing-desk 


room. 





Behind the court is a rose and wistaria trellis where a tea-table 
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Both began by owning a livable them ultimately, not only more room, but 
home; and they had an incentive to the dignity of greater privacy. 
complete the design which would give 


May Roserts CLark. 
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ts EEP close to Nature; take 
plenty of out-of-door exer- 
cise and constantly watch 
and help things to grow.” 
This is one of the maxims of 
Zimmerman, 
concert tenor, who at fifty-nine 
livesin hisunique lodge, “Among the 
Firs’, on Mercer Island near Seattle, and 
is active and alert as a youth of twenty. 
He says: “One reason why Lkeep young a success 
in spirit and body is because each night 
| ar of the city, to narrow, 
sleep in my home in the virgin forest. My forest or 
advice to artists, writers and professional 
and buy a country 
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or introspection and unhampcred 
[ft is the ideal environment.” 

are hours Zimmerman his 


any art 


In 





vhen 


“| believe that a life close to Nature is 
a great help to a man who wishes to make 
If he lives always in 
outlook on life is apt to become 
he has a place in the 
| community close to 


; 
ving things, he has an oppor- 


: ; 
a big garden, all 


also erected a chapel in Mission 
style, thirty-four by eighty feet, 
where he holds concerts to which 
people from the city are invited. 
Lanterns are then suspended the 
entire length of the winding stair- 
way from a rustic dock through 
the woods to the auditorium. 


From the broad porch in the evening 
one looks down upon the shimmering 
water i 
flashing lights of Seattle, a mile away, 
and on a clear night can see the peak 
of Mount Rainier in the distance. 

The owner of this lodge in the wilder- 
ness climbs the steep steps to his home 
with alacrity, chops down trees and tends 


of Lake Washington and the 


I! by way of recreation. 








Home-M ade Flower Holders 


( : JUR DS, which any housewife can grow in her 


raen, 





or outdoor tty 


Several Varicties 


and shap 
the PTOWINE 
tained. Lhe 


adapted 





noliders, 


make 
particularly suited for the veranda 
\t planting time there are 


it 


e2-room 


attractive 


and 


interesting 


to choose from, of different sizes 


Sy an ingenious tying of cords around 


eourd, unusual effects can be ob- 


l 


ourds, when mature and dry, are 
to innumerable styles of decoration. 
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Raffia woven around a bowl of 


lupin blossoms 





Result obtained by cutting out portions on either side 





of the gourd’s neck 


Field poppies and mountain ferns in 
a fantastic “vase™ 






















In 
All 
These 


Delicious 


(soodies 


Crescent is the safe, economical 
baking powder. It is made of 
the purest ingredients in correct 
scientific proportions. 


|} Crescent is double-acting, it raises 
first, when moisture is added in 
the mixing bowl and again, when 
heat is applied. 


Thus you can depend absolutely 
upon Crescent to produce the 
most wholesome, light and easily 
digested biscuits, cakes and breads. 
Get it from your grocer. 

Send for the beautiful Crescent Cook Book—it's free, and 


when writing be sure and send the name and address of 
your grocer as well as your own. 


Crescent Manufacturing Company, Seattle, Wash. 
320 Occidental Ave. 


| Crescent Bak 
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Raises 





Now I find suddenly a 
better service. I’ll serve another man in 
honor—a woman, too. You don’t want 
to go to Manila with that rat there— 
that slimy thief. He’d leave you like a 
worn-out rag when he got tired of you. | 
know his kind. 

“T’ve seen them all over the world and 
they’re always the same. But whether 
you do or not, you won ’t. We're going 
back, you and I,” he laughed and the 
sound was wholesome, clean, gay laughter 
at the ways of Fate; “we’re going back to 
our mutual home.” 

He reached for the gear-shift, watching 


with freedom. 


his man, fumbled, forgot the starter, 
remembered his long inaptitude. 
“Nine years is a long time,” he said 


apologetically. “Can you start this thing? 
I don’t know its breed.” 

He half rose in the broad seat, covering 
the man in the shade, felt the woman slide 
over, heard her weeping weakly while she 
set the engine roaring, slipped the gears 
and took the wheel. 


indiscretions. She seems to deliberately 
ignore the vaster canvas of our racial 
virtues and moral proclivities which have 
more than made up for our mistakes and 
placed us finally in the front rank of the 
league of nations. At the present mo- 
ment she is deliberately fostering that 
ignorance on the coming generation by 
her public-school curriculum and_ the 
tommyrot which her young are absorbing 
in their tender years, to be terribly dis- 
illusionized when they reach maturity 
and go out into the world. 

It is my humble opinion that the 
Japanese have got to work out their own 
salvation. They must pay the price for 
their own stupidity and shortsightedness. 
It is they who are fanning the waves of 
race hatred at the present time, not our- 
In China, in Korea, in Siberia, 
are 


selves. 
in Formosa, in California—if they 
having difficulty they need look to none 
but their own government and them- 
selves. Their present leaders are keeping 
the truth about world affairs and world 
opinion from their people. Instead of 
extinguishing the flames of discontent they 
are only smothering them and the flames 
are constantly brez iking out in new places. 

This reads like a vicious iconoclastic 
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(Continued from page 21) 


“Back and turn,” he commanded. 

The big carslid out onto the blue asphalt. 

“Good-bye, Dick!” the woman cried. 
“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” 

The man in the scarecrow’s rags sat 
dow n beside her. 

“There’s only one thing on earth for 
you io do,” he said gently; “turn down 
some side road and show me the shift. 
Then sit tight, for we’re going to ride 
this day. Lord God, how we’re going to 
ride! We’ll finish the day in style!” 

And they did. 

Where he had walked slowly and en- 
joyed each smallest bloom and the soft 
winds, now he rushed like a comet and 
took the last of the great day in purple 
and gold and fire, with the roaring of 
winds that whip the seas, and his heart 
was higher than it had been at any time 
before. 

So was the Great Adventure ended 
when the big car, tamed to his unfamiliar 


Korea and Japan's 


(Continued from page 24) 


arraignment of Japan and if it be Japanese 
oficialdom, then let it stand for that. 
For official Japan is grievously at fault. 
Japan can’t build a mighty British em- 
pire in the Far East by killing Korean 
Christians, shaming nude Korean women, 
exploiting the C hinaman, bulldozing the 
Siberian, whipping the Formosan, and 
calling her own hungry millions I. W. W. 
She can not become great by building 
superdreadnaughts and suppressing news- 
papers and magazines containing articles 
of honest criticism. She cannot enter the 
sisterhood of nations whose watchword is 
democracy and representative govern- 
ment at the same time teaching her young 
at home that Japan is the center of the 
universe, her Mikado a God, the rest of 
the world peopled by barbarians who 
must be held off with fire and sword. 

The trouble with Japan in Korea as 
elsewhere, is that she 1s perfectly willing 
to take, take, take, but never give. She 
took Korea as a prize of war, a military 
buffer state, a pawn of diplomacy that it 
was possible to people with Japanese and 
strengthen the position and possessions 
and prestige of Nippon in the Far East. 













































“Let s Go W ith Honor 


hands, shot in under the great archway 
where many a favored one had gone out 
to the world again, his penance done— 
and where the warden was just climbing 
into another car, a gray, stern man whose 
suffering face showed plainly that he read 
that note on his desk. 

There was a quick excitement, of 
course, and the woman staggered to the 
warden’s breast and sobbed out some- 
thing about going with honor. 

The man in the scarecrow’s rags looked 
up at the great stone arch, the stars be- 
yond, and smiled as several hands fell on 
his shoulders. 

“Ah, well,” he said enigmatically, 
“perhaps we'll some day go with honor. 
Must if we ever go, for we came back with 
it today.’ 

Then he waved a hand largely to the 
river in its canyon, the open country, 
the waterfront where the world called 
and to the Vision of the Border—turned 
and went into his long-familiar home 
between two highly mystified guards. 


Boot 


There was no intent to do to the Koreans 
what America did to the Filipinos or the 
Cubans. She built fine cities and insti- 
tuted law and order. But the altruism 
of doing these things to help the Koreans 
has always been missed. She took slices 
of China—or tried to—not because she 
loved the Chinaman or sought to help 
him, but because it accumulated to the 
aggrandizement of Dai Nippon. She 
took our western inventions, sciences, arts 
and added them to her own. But she has 
not given in her turn. She has not repaid. 
She has seemed to regard that sort of 
thing as a sign of weakness even as the 
Japanese school boy represses his normal 
instincts and impulses to be a good fellow 
because it is feminine and an admission 
of lack of character. And the world 
wants Japan to come forward and give. 
Even if it is only a contribution in the 
shape of a show of altruism toward nearby 
nations, it would be welcome and do more 

help her in world politics than the 
winning of a score of minor wars. 

It will be profitable to watch Korea 
and the situation developing there. It 
may turn out an unexpected barometer 
on the rise of the Japanese democratic 
movement. We shall see! 












It enhances their Dignity. 









Siberia Without Whiskers 


ILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY, during his year in Siberia, took a good long look at the Slav. 
He found out why the Russians love to decorate their faces with a superabundance of hair. 
They are strong on Dignity—and Conversation. 
oughly convinced that labor is undignified and George ought to do it all. 
of the real Siberian behind the screen of whiskers will appear in the November issue of SUNSET. 





Also, they are thor- 
Mr. Pelley’s observation 
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UCKY STRIKE—it’s toasted. 
Our advertising gives you 

a definite fact about Lucky 
Strike—a reason for buying this 


cigarette. Surely you like reasons. 

Toasting Burley tobacco gives 
it a delicious flavor. You get this 
flavor only in Lucky Strike. And 


there you are! 











© Guaranteed by 


teConPonareo 






—which means that if you don’t like LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarettes you can get your money back from the dealer. 
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athering a War 


\ » had his mess kit and 


berth by Sergeant 
Peterson prom- 
ised him a wonderful spanking if he ever 
caught him cussing or smoking cigarettes. 
Private Neilson, shooting away his | 
day at craps, a note on the layout 
and announced he was shooting for the 
kid. He made his point, let it ride, made 
his point again and tossed his winnings to 


Lmerican soldier; he 
his blankets and a 
who, from all accounts, 


pay 


tossed 


the new mascot. Ah, mes enfants! Such 
And they do not forget 
their little mascot 1n CI\ il life, either. Re - 
cently Marcel and I were driving in Oak- 


land and suddenly the youngster 


1 camarade 


1 
StuCK 


his head out the window and yelled at a 
civilian walking with two ladies. It was 
the reckless Neilsen, and he came to the 
RE Sgt a ay eae pea 
car and took jarcel in his arms and 


nd Marcel never looks at 
inderclothing Sergeant Peter- 
thought 


kissed him. 
the woolen 
son bought him without a kindly 


SE ae ea 
for that generous, kindly man. 


OWEVER, to return to the thread of 


the story. That demon with the yel- 
low automobile showed up presently. In 
‘act, he showed up frequently, searching 
forMa reel, but henever hada chance. The 


good comrades protected him and hia him 


and time sbi Phe razrdw: isordered 


home and the regiment marched down to 
Camp Genecourt, near Be wrdeaux. One 
day the first battalion, which included 
Battery B, was ordered aboar 1 trans- 
port at short notice 5 and there was no time 


to plan a secret get-away with them for 


Marcel. So Battery B did the best it 
could. It took up a collection, presented 
Marcel with seven hundred and eight 

five francs, bade him good- bye 2 ad 


marched away. 

For two days and nights Marcel wept, 
for his heart was broken. Then Battery C 
took him over and one Priv ate Beckste ad, 
from Utah, swore to land him in the 
U.S. A. and take him home to his father’s 
farm with him or know the reason why. 

Listen, me Thus was the deed 
accomplished. Ww ha n the 144th, of which 
I was a member, and the remaining two 
battalions of the 143rd, were ordered 
aboard the Watsonia, Marcel marched to 
the dock at Bassins, and about nine 
o'clock at night finished his farewells to 
Battery C, climbed into a truck in the 
sight of all men and departed, waving a 
grimy hand. Once clear of the docks he 
dropped off the truck, made his way along 
the river bank outside the covered dock 
where the soldiers awaited the word to go 
aboard, hid behind some freight and 
watched the head of the gangplank and 
the gob on guard. He knew the good 
comrades had held converse with that 
gob and fixed him. 

Presently the ofhcer of the deck left his 
station for a minute. Instantly the gob 
whistled—and a brown streak fled up the 
dock, slipped into the line that had al- 
ready passed the embarkation officer and 
marched serenely aboard. Somebody 
led him to the hold where the mail was 
piled and two days later he came forth 
and was seen by Jimmy Legs, the master- 
at-arms of the Matsonia. Jimmy Legs, 
being a devil and a dutiful man, had him 
captured, interrogated and turned loose, 





that being the on] thi mung to be done with 


him until the transport reached New 
York, when, of course, the immigration 
ofhcials would take him in hand and 
de port him to France. 

I believe | gave about ten seconds 
thought to this deportation scheme and 
T didn’t like it. I saw naught but vaga- 
bondage ahead for young M. Dupuys and 


it occurred to me that it would be rather 
pleasant to have a boy growing up round 
1e house—p artic ularly a he-boy like this 
way. True, he was fourteen years 
n in of the world, 
idame couldn’t bathe him 


nN 1ething of a 





took him to the ship’s barber- 
treated him to a_hair-cut. 
lat h as down in the hold 


~ " | 
ing on two meais 





i day, | i ew tidbits for him 
from tl theers’ mess and he said 

V/ .’ and removed his 
cap wh said it. Then Private Beck- 
stead and | had an interview. I pointed 
out to Beckstead that in all probability 
he didn’t stand chance in the world of 
setting the bov through Ellis Island, since 
it W t to the immigration law 





lien under sixteen years of 








ize and ce ne bee nie -d by either i nt 
Ora 2Quardian had an idea i [ had 
just a little more time and influence and 

in a pinch—more money—to spend in 
in effort to get the boy through, and 
Private Beckstead agreed with me. So 
ifter making meé promise to be a good 
father to his ward the excellent fellow 
resigned his claim in my favor and 
through an interpreter the buck was put 
up to Marcel. He appraised me narrowly 
ind thought the matter over about half a 
minute before he agreed, but having made 
up his mind | . promptly sealed the con- 
tract by h: malay me the seven hundred 


and eighty-five francs Battery B had 


eiven him. 


ND I got him through Ellis Island. 

The French interpreter there went to 
the bat for me, and the immigration board 
was very human. The board decided to 
waive the law provided the commissioner 
would sign the waiver, and it developed 
that I was one of the commissioner's 
favorite authors. So he signed the waiver 
and I went downstairs and gave the 
United States eight dollars head tax on 
my son, shouldered his pack and started 
for New York. 

It had been a long, hard day, preceded 
by a long, hard night watching for the 
Statue of Liberty, and Marcel was ex- 
hausted. It was too late to buy him some 
decent clothes that night, so we went up 
to a friend’s apartment for dinner, plan- 
ning to go over to Camp Merritt, New 
Jersey, later in the evening. But my new 
son fell asleep at the dinner table, and 
although I warned my friend’s good wife 
that my boy had not been deloused and 
that she did it at her own risk, she insisted 
upon putting him to bed. So I reported 
at camp without him. 

The following day I returned to New 
York and we did some shopping. Before 


eteran 


the day was over I made up my mind that 
Marcel was going to make a good Cali- 
fornian, for he was bored to extinction 
with New York. 
the soldiers ‘out de suite. Howe Ve ol hz id 
a walking case of the flu, so I a aa we'd 
better hole up in a real bed a night, 
and ac ‘cordingly we went to a hotel 


gious rate ever since. 


Y little man was dirty. 
doubt of that. 
a pet coon. I drew atub of hot water and 


told him to go to it, while | smoked and 
considered the problems before me. For 
the first time it occurred to me to consider 
would regard this 
uer lreflected that 
she was a full partner te mine and entitled 
to be consulted; also I remembered that 
her desires in the matter of other people’s 


seriously how my wife 


little“ 


v7 irdelag 


children ran to baby boys that she could 
tub herself and have some fun 
something that would call her 
and never question her right to that title. 

Marcel 
nakid,” to quote Mulvaney, ‘“‘as Vanus.” 
Lord, what a baby he was! thin as a snake, 
all angles, not a single curve. I could 
count every rib. 

y ’ [ demanded. 

“Oui, mon capitaine, 


Biase 
* he replied. 
“Prepare for inspection! Open ranks! 
Ho-o-0-o0!”” ordered and he spread his 
little legs and stretched his skinny arms. 
Gosh! His knees were dirty, he hadn’t 
soaped his head and his back needed the 
attentions of a strong, frm hand. So I 
threw him back in the tub, used a towel 
for a washcloth and went at him myself. 
When I had finished the color of the 


water was ample proof of the efhciency of 


the job, so I dried him and gave him the 
blouse of my other pajamas for a night- 
gown. Then he folded up his filthy rags 
very neatly, laid them on a chair and 
crawled into bed. Boy-like, he didn’t say 
his prayers, so I ordered him out and 
down on his knees, for although not much 
of a church-goer myself, I figured we might 
as well raise a Christian. He chattered 
something in French. I suppose it was 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then, remembering, 
perhaps, the old nightly pre-war formality 
in that shell-wrecked home in Vall- 
bonnais, he crept between my knees, put 
his arms round my neck and kissed me 
good-night. I felt a little peculiar about 
being kissed by an old soldier, but reflect- 
ing that this was a peculiarity of the 
French I made no comment and as a re- 
sult have been bussed every night since. 
On occasions when he is_ particularly 
pleased with me, as, for instance, the day 
I gave him an Airedale puppy, he gives 
me two kisses—one on each cheek. He 
threw in a violent hug when I gave him 
a 28-gauge shotgun. On the other hand, 
he kicked me on the right shin the first 
time I proceeded to carry out the sentence 
of a general court-martial. The French 
fight with their feet, you must under- 
stand, so I did not hold it against him. 
On the contrary I made him understand 
that foot-work of that nature, particularly 
in combat with boys of his own weight, 


He wanted to return to 


Here 
my eXperiences as a parent com imenced. 
They have been multiplying at a prodi- 


Phere was no 
He was as grubby as 


with; 
mother 


appeared from the bath “as 
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‘Nobby Cords’ on our Autocar have given over 
24,000 miles, and are still in good condition. 
Have never had a puncture—enable us to make 
speed from twenty-five to thirty-five miles per 
hour, and an average of ten to eleven miles on 
gallon of gasoline. 

Street Gingerale Company 
Baltimore, Md. 





The ‘Nobby Cords’ on front wheels of first 
White bus have gone 36,000 miles—those on bus 
No. 2,—22,000 and the ones on bus No. 3, 
14,000 miles. 

White Line Transportation Co. 
Birmingham, Ala 


(signed) he Probst, Prop. 





Sie 11,642 miles to date—going strong 
and look good for several months more .. . 
Freighting average loads of 6500 pounds through 
mountains on White truck. 

Hickox Transfer Co., Boulder, Cal. 
(signed) Bert Green 





The mileage on “‘The Globe’’ car was 15,821. 
The other tires look much better and we expect 
them to go over 20,000 miles. 


Interborough News Company, New York 
(signed) R. B. Arthur, Supt. 
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Mileage you get as 
a matter of course 


from Nobby Cords 


But it isn’t mileage alone that counts. Nor is it 
the great economies made possible by these pioneer 
pneumatic truck tires. 


Take for instance, the four trucks shown on this 
page. In delivery of bottles, the prime requisite is 
protection of the load—elimination of breakages. 
In passenger bus work it is ease of riding. In the 
delivery of newspapers—speed. In hauling mountain 
freight—strength and dependability. 


The fact that ‘Nobby Cords’ combine mileage and 
economy of operation with these other essentials is 
directly responsible for the popularity of these big 
tires in all sections of the country. 


‘Nobby Cords’ keep the truck on the road and 
out of the repair shop 
prolong truck life 
prevent breakages 
the truck—save gas and oil—add to the comfort 
of the driver. 


nited States Tires 
ma Fe Good Tires 


they relieve shock and 
strain lessen depreciation- 


increase operating radius of 





‘Nobby Cord’ 


for trucks 

































This 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven: below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 173 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 








Wonderful Range 


























Your Dealer's 
BENJAMIN ELECTRI MFG. co. 
hicago 
New York 


San Francisco 
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would be regarded inthis country asshame- 
ful. So he has abandoned the practice, 
although, as | observed from afar when he 
was fighting a youth some twenty pounds 
heavier than himself the other day, he 
butts with his hard little head and em- 
ploys a low tackle about the knees to upset 
the enemy. Nevertheless, he has a Gallic 
sense of humor that impels him to be 
sporty and generous to the enemy. When 
wantonly assailed by this youth to whom 
I have referred above, he employed the 
hammer-lock, flopped his opponent, held 
him and put sand in his mouth. 


OWEVER, if we are to follow this ex- 

periment in orderly fashion we must 
return to New York. ‘The following morn- 
ing Marcel and I went out to Camp Mer- 
ritt and I turned my son over to the first 
sergeant for safe-keeping. The battery 
clerk’s typewriter attracted him, so he 
wrote in French a statement of his Ameri- 
can adventures to that day and entitled 
it a “Histoire del’ Amerique.”’ He adds to 
this journal from time to time as events 
appear to demand. While he was em- 
ployed on his “‘//istoire” Private Bill Os- 
berg, a soft-hearted old sourdough, sat 
and grinned at him continuously. Later 
Bill made up his bed for him and sewed 
two gold service stripes on his overcoat; 
and when the first sergeant’s back was 
turned he took Marcel over to the Y and 
filled his little tummy with candy, apples, 
bananas, ice cream, peanuts and various 
other substances of a nightmare produc- 
ing quality. In the meantime I had re- 
turned to New York and to demonstrate 
how a father’s intuition may be relied 
upon, I will state that twice during that 
night I awoke with a feeling that some- 
thing was wrong with my son. After 
breakfast I telephoned to the camp and 
was horrified to learn that the first ser- 
geant had delivered my little frog to the 
medical corps for examination. ‘The top 
was a cow man in civil life, and conse- 
quently he knew his limitations in the 
matter of the diseases of boyhood. So he 
took no chances. He reported Marcel to 
the poultice-wallopers as one who had 
been tied up in knots all night—and the 
four of them, all profoundly in- 
terested—discovered he had a tempera- 
ture of 103. I was certain he had Spanish 
influenza because I had it and had had it 
for three days, so I hurried back to camp 
and discovered my son snugly asleep in 
my bedding roll. Investigation devel- 
oped the fact that he had been out helling 
round with Private Osberg, so the doctor 
tried a shot in the dark and gave him a 
stiff dose of that bane of all boyhood— 
castor oil. It did the trick, whereupon old 
Doc, much relieved, gave me Hail Colum- 
bia for not taking better care of my son; 
whereupon I rawhided my orderly whose 
duty it was to look after my affairs. The 
orderly complained to the first sergeant, 
the first sergeant rawhided Bill Osberg, 
and Bill, to show his utter contempt, 
sneaked Marcel off to K. C. hall that 
night to a movie show. Also he bought 
the child chewing gum and neglected to 
warn him not to swallow his cud after 
the sweetness had gone out of it. In fact, 
the little nuisance had been chewing gum 
and swallowing it for three months before 
I discovered this fool propensity. I ex- 
pect we'll have to cut him open some day 
to remove a large gob of it, but to date 
nothing has developed. 


doctors 


























































I toox him in the officers’ car with me 
when the regiment started for California. 
The first day out he beat everybody at 
checkers and double-solitaire and com- 
menced annexing the English language at 
the rate of about twenty-five words per 
diem. After we passed Kansas City he 
spent most of his time with his small nose 
against the car window, watching for the 
Indians and cow boys he had seen in mo- 
tion pictures. Anything in a big hat and 
mounted was a cow boy and enjoyed 
accordingly, but the Indians proved to be 
a severe disappointment. Finally, at The 
Needles, where we halted for hi lf an hour 
the major located a Cocopah squaw who 
was gaudy enough for all practical pur- 
poses, being gotten up regardless espe- 
cially for the tourist trade. Marcel walked 
round and round the good soul, eying her 
narrowly and suspiciously, and the major 
asked him presently what he thought of 
her. ‘“‘Pas bon” (no good), he replied. 
Later he confided to me his suspicions 
that she had cooties. Well, he ought to 
know; he has had the experience. 

When we arrived at Oakland Pier my 
wife was on hand to welcome her own. 
“Where is the boy?” she demanded, and 
I whistled him out of the line. He ap- 
proached shyly, uncertain of his reception 
by Madame. Madame promptly took 
him in her arms and kissed him, so we 
both allowed it was a bet. 

We paraded and listened to the war 

speeches in our own home town before 
hiking out to the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco to be demobilized. After I had my 
lads quartered I looked for Frenchy. He 
was gone. Half a dozen willing soldiers 
turned out to search for him and he was 
discovered on the extreme end of a half- 
completed wharf, throwing rocks at sea- 
gulls. I pointed out to him the hazard of 
skipping blithely from stringer to stringer, 
like a chamois and he replied soothingly: 
“Ks’s nottin’, capitaine, ee’s nottin’.” 

I realized then why parents grow old 

and grayhaired before their time. 


HAT night we went home to our own 

vine and fig tree. Marcel paused in 
the garden, looked the house over and de- 
clared it was “trés jolie.” You bet it was 
trés jolie. Wl say it was—extra trés jolie 
after an absence of almost a year and a 
half. We entered and Marcel sat him 
down on the divan before the fireplace, 
while Madame proceeded to brew the bon 
cocktail, which flourishes not in France 
nor yet in the haunts of O. D. uniforms. 
In the meantime I proceeded to inspect 
the old homestead, remarking certain 
commendable evidences of Madame’s 
ability to keep the home fires burning, 
which I had taken for granted in days 
agone. Presently I looked at my little 
frog to see how it was impressing him, and 
lo, he was weeping! 

That was the French of it. The senti- 
mental, emotional little cuss! I suppose 
it had dawned on him then, for the first 
time, that life had swapped ends with him; 
that the old hard, hungry days of Vaga- 
bondia were gone forever. No more wet 
trenches and high explosive; no more 
stench of dead men; no more loved com- 
rades “going west” in a bloody mess; no 
more cooties; no more of the things that 
God never meant for the eyes of very 
little boys. Madame took her seventy- 
five pounds of foster-son in her lap and he 
wept on her shoulder. She spoke no 
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What is the Basis for Judging 
the Value of a Tire? 


N general characteristics, except 

treads, all tires look alike; but 
there is a great difference in the mile- 
age they give, gasoline economy, in 
riding comfort and driving ease, in 
tractive power and in safety. 


You cannot see these things when 


not there. 


you buy, yet they are there or are 


They are the basis of value. 

Fisk users are all men and women 
who know what they want and 
whether or not they are getting it. 
That is why they use Fisk Tires. 


Why Fisk Tires Give Such Long, 
Uninterrupted Mileage 


Fisk Tires—Cords, Red-Tops, Black Non-Skids—are known as 
the best tires made today. Each in its class is a master product, 
and the three types of tires give dealers the best line of tires 


offered to motorists today. 


Whatever type of a tire you 


use, see that is a Fisk and you will get a tire that is right. 


Fisk Cords 


The master product of makers 
who have specialized in pneumat- 
ic tires for over twenty years 
heavy, over sized, side walls extra 
thick, tough tread of finest black 
rubber, smooth riding and resil- 
ient. Nocord tire made can give 
any more mileage than a Fisk. 
Note the tread of a Fisk Cord after 
seven or eight thousand miles of 
use. For all ’round motoring, city 
pavements or country roads, good 
or bad, Fisk Cords stand up in a 
way that sets them in a class by 
themselves. 


Fisk Red-Tops 


A new tire of super-strength 
and extra mileage. 

Over sized, made with an extra 
ply of tabric and extra heavy, 
extra thick tread of tough red 
rubber. A tire so good that it does 
not need an advertised mileage 
adjustmeni limit. 

In point of wear it is without 
any question the ninest fabric tire 
made. It is a big, handsome tire. 


Fisk Biack Non-Skids 
and Plain Treads 


Full over-s:ze, the Non-Skids 


Next time-BUY FISK -At all Dealers 


made with the famous Fisk safety 
buttons that insure driving safety 
under any conditions. 


Fisk Inner Tubes 


have always been of laminated 
construction, built up layer upon 
layer of pure rubber. Only the 
highest quality of pure gum is 
used in the making of Fisk Tubes. 
They are heavy and strong and 
they wear longer than two ordi- 
nary tubes. 

On your car Fisk Tires will give 
you the full and uninterrupted mile- 
age you have been looking for, the 
value you have a right to demand. 
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Paste 
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and side to side. There is no 


ing. Cico paste is ready for instar 
hard, is usable to the last atom, and 
dog to a bone. 





: If you have never used Cico, there 


(pronounced by the way, Sy-co) 


which absolutely protects the fingers fro 


the jar, so that the screw cap need not be 
using. 


other type of paste. 


STICKS BEST 
WHEN SPREAD THIN 


Manufacturing Chemists 





CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


§ Writing Fluid 7 Cico Paste Carbon Papers 
Fountain Pen Inks Photolibrary Paste Copying Inks 
Red Ink (Carmine) Cement Drawing Inks 
Realblack Ink Glue Pencils 6 Indelible Inks 

8 Ink Eraser Great Stickist Mucilage Stamping Inks 





HE Cieo jar is full of real paste fr 


ADJUSTABLE 


sane 


t Waste 


om top to bottom 
vater well to take 


up room, to run dry, to cause endless jabbing and mix- 


it use, never gets 


sticks like a bull 


’s a real treat in 


store. It needs just one little word to the statione™ 


CICO PASTE 


Note the Cico adjustable brush, with the aluminum guard, 


m contact with the 


paste. Moving the guard up or down on the brush handle 
keeps the bristles at the proper height to pick up just the 
right amount of paste. The guard also serves as a cover to 


replaced after each 


It would not be possible to use the special container with any 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Montreal 





Typewriter Ribbons 

VelVet Showcard Colors 
White and Gold Inks 
Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
Numbering Machine Inks 










































































French and his fragments of English were 
not very intelligible, but somehow there 
was complete understanding, so that 
presently he chirked up and_ smiled 
apologetically for his great weakness, and 
we all sat down to dinner. 

He was with us ten days before he 
would help himself to a second piece of 
bread at meals. The reserve ration of 
bread might be six inches trom his hand, 
vet he would hesitate and, after an appeal- 
ing look, say: “One piece bread, s°2/ vou 
plait.” When I was discharged trom the 
service and came home for good Madame 
explained this peculiarity to me. She 
couldn’t comprehend it. It appears he 
had been rationed for three vears in an 
orphan asylum, where one piece of bread 
was the limit. Old habits are hard to 
break and he was taking no chances on 
getting in Dutch in civil life. 


FTER that first night at home I was 

~ busy at the Presidio demobilizing my 
command, but one day Madame brought 
the boy over to visit me. I had seen him 
last in the soiled, frayed old untform of 
his adepted service, his face wan and 
pinched after a month of hard travel on 
treop-ship and troop-train and fed on 
rations not intended for little chaps like 
him. Now, ina blue suit of knickers, pol- 
ished low-cut black shoes, an Eton collar 
with a Windsor tie and a hat that fitted a 
face from which all trace of fatigue and 
apprehension had fled, my little vagabond 
was a princeling. He rushed up to present 
himself for inspection and he was some 
boy. Pll tell the world he was. 

I have discovered since that he is still a 
boy. After six months I am inclined to 
think that he is equal proportions of angel 
and devil. One minute | am laughing at 
him, the other I am telling myself that 
what he needs is a cat-o’-nine tails prop- 
erly administered. On the morning of his 
first day at our house the children of the 
neighborhood invaded our garden by the 
scere to look him over. One youth had an 
air rife and humbly indicated by signs 
that he desired the great man from France 
to illustrate with the air rifle the latest 
methods of slaying the Boche. So Marcel 
took the rifle, aimed carelessly at an in- 
offensive English sparrow and killed him 

just like that. Vozla’ His reputation 
was established. However, it was no 
part of Marcel’s intentions to waste this 
game. Seizing the sparrow by the heels 
he brought it into the house and requested 
Madame to have it fried in butter for his 
dinner. I explained that the English 
sparrow was a despised bird and not to be 
eaten. 

Would that my tongue had shriveled 
e’er I spoke those fatal words! There 
must be four or five hundred species of 
bird in California and I have been asked, 
each time my son discovers a new bird, if 
it is good to eat. Down in the country 
where we are living at present jackrabbits 
and rattlesnakes venturing across the 
state highway are frequently killed by 
automobiles. The result is a profusion of 
turkey buzzards. I have been forced to 
discourse for hours on turkey buzzards 
and the end is not in sight. They fasci- 
nate him. Some day he’s going to commit 
a crime and kill one. He believes they 

must be good to eat—they’re so large! I 
hope he goes to it. I know he’s going to 
slay a road-runner some day and cook it 
himself out in the brush. 
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hy That Stain 


On Teeth Brushed Daily? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


It is in the Film 


ILLIONS find that stain and tartar 

form on teeth brushed daily. Teeth 

decay, pyorrhea starts, despite the 
constant cleaning. 

The reason lies in a slimy film. You can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings to the 
teeth, gets between the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The tooth brush doesn’t end it. 
The ordinary dentifrice cannot dissolve it. 
And dental science knows that film is the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 

The film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance, which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Also of countless troubles, local 
and internal. 


Dental science, after years of research, has 
found a film combatant. Clinical tests have 
amply proved its efficiency. Also years of 
laboratory tests. Now leading dentists all 
over America urge its universal use. 

It is embodied for home uses in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Anda 10-Day Tube 


for testing is sent free to all who ask. 


Watch the Film Go 


Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. Use like 
any tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how the teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. Let your own teeth 
show you what this method means. Pepso- 
dent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 


A new invention has made pepsin possi- 
ble. It must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed forbidden. Now science 
has supplied a harmless activating method. 
Now active pepsin, as employed in Pepso- 
dent, can be applied twice a day to that 
film. That fact opens up a new era in teeth 
cleaning, and we ask you to learn what it 
means. 


Pepsadent 


REG.V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


——= << — <= <= =< =e =e see eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


| 
I 
I 
Cut it out now so you won't forget. Compare | 
this tooth paste with the kind you use, then | 
judge for yourself what is best. | 

| 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 680, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ne SEE I 
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The rapidity with which he has ac- 
quired a working knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is truly remarkable- “and 
discouraging. When I am milling over 
the next instalment of a serial and it isn’t 
coming any too well, I have a habit of 
motoring fifteen or twenty miles to think 
it over. At such times I prefer to be 
alone; certainly I do not wish to be talked 
to. But that French imp is always on 
hand to accompany me. Recently we ran 
down a snake. Ensued the following 
conversation. 

“Qo-o-o-o! Captaine. See. Leeg 
snip.” (A snip is a snake.) 

“Huh-huh!”’ 

“La! Pff! You heet heem. Snip you 
dead heem.” (Business of standing up 
and looking back at the deceased.) “What 
kind snip? Rattlesnip?” 

“No. Gopher.” 

“Go—go—what you call heem?” 

“Gopher.” 

“How you spell?” I spell gopher and 
he repeats the spelling several times. 
Never again will he ask that question. 
Presently he returns to the attack. 

Gopher snip! Pois-on?” 

iN?” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know, son.” 

“Funny! What he eat? Leetle rat?” 

I nod. 

“Baby bird?” 

I nod again. 

“How beeg the snip, you tink, cap- 
taine!” 

“Oh, perhaps three feet?” 

“Feet? Wha’s feet? Tow much 
meter!” 

[ translate feet into meters, but he is 
not satished and w ants it In centimeters 
and millimeters. I give up, for mathe- 
mi Atics is not my forte. 

“How much he weigh—snip?” 

“About two pounds—maybe three.” 

“How many kilos?” 

I admit my ignorance. I learned all 
about kilos in France because I had to, 
but have since resolved to forget utterly. 

“Tur-kee bizzard he eat gopher snip, 
eh?” 

I admit that there 1s an extreme like- 
lihood of such a feast. 

“Tur-kee bizzard he eat rattlesnip, 
too! 

“Certainly.” 

“Rattlesnip pois-on. 
bizzard don’t dead?” 


Why _ tur-kee 


HE child is crowding me. He is driv- 
ing me crazy. He thinks I am a 
human encyclopedia in regard to matters 
American and yet every third question 
he has me stumped. I reflect that he must 
feel a certain pity for me. I take refuge 
in a fool’s answer. “I do not know.” 
Silence while he ponders this. Then. 
“Injun eat tur-kee bizzard?” 


“No. 4 

“Me 9g oe He eat tur-kee bizzard? 
“No. Nobody eats a turkey buzzard.” 
“Why?” 


“A turkey buzzard stinks.” I take 
refuge in the old Anglo-Saxon word, for I 
cannot say the creature emanates a bad 
odor because it feeds on carrion. If I do 
he'll make me spell everything out and 
explain it by pantomime or words of one 
syllable. And I cannot drive my car and 
thumb over a dictionary of synonyms 
and homonyms. 

“What you mean—stink?” 





I grasp my nose firmly between thumb 
and forefinger and say “Phew!” 

“La! I understand. Very bad, eh?” 

“Awful.” 

“Like skenk?” 

Ves.” 

Silence. Then, “Oo-o-o, captaine. Stop 
de car. Queeck. I see leetle baby rabbit. 
I want catch heem.” 

“Son, please do not talk so much. I 
want to think.” 

“You theenk all de tam. You no play 
weeth me. You theenk; then you write 
all day. Night time you theenk some 
more. Why?” 

“Well, if I do not think and write what 
I think I cannot earn any money and un- 
less | earn money you can’t go to college 
and be a mechanical engineer.” 

“Cos’ much mo-nee—college?” 


“Yes,’ 


(A skenk is a skunk.) 


“How many years college?” 

“Four.” 

“How much he cost?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” I growl with a 
reckless disregard of the truth. 

“How many francs?” 

“T do not know. Now don’t pester me 
with any more questions. Why will you 
chatter so?” 

“T no talk much I no learn Anglais,” he 
pipes. Isn’t that like a Frenchman? The 
cold, cruel, calculating deviltry of it! 


HERE is a persistency, a singleness of 

purpose about the Gallic mind that 
makes one wonder why the F rench haven’t 
learned yet how to yoke a pair of oxen to 
get the greatest pulling power out of 
them, or manufacture a shovel with a 
gooseneck in the handle a take the strain 
off the shoveler’s b: ack. This imp of ours 
never had a swimming lesson in his life, 
but he watched others and after the fourth 
time in swimming he hopped off into nine 
feet of water and beat me to the other side 
of the tank. In less than a month he is 
doing high dives, back flips and double 
somersaults. 

Each day as summer advances he sheds 
some garment that oppresses him. From 
shoes he went to sandals, from sandals to 
bare feet. At night I have to see that he 


, bathes his feet, and he protests because he 


has been in swimming that day. It is my 
task to draw splinters from his grimy feet, 
to put iodine on his cuts, to caution him 
against removing the scab on his scratched 
nose, to take him firmly in hand when 
Madame, after the fashion of mothers, 
appeals to me to discipline my son. He’s 
all hers when he’s good and all mine when 
he gets out of hand. 

His first adventure occurred a day or 
two after I got home. He climbed on the 
glass roof of the conservatory to rescue a 
tennis ball, and crashed through, falling 
twelve feet. He only ruined twenty dol- 
lars worth of heavy glass, cut his thumb 
half off and sprained an ankle. From the 
scene of the disaster we followed a bloody 
trail and found him in his room, non- 
chalantly playing solitaire in an effort to 
conceal his crime. 

We moved to San Diego county for six 
months. The third day in the new envi- 
ronment two Mexican youths threw rocks 
at him. He “policed” them both in jig 
time. Later he quarreled with a full- 
grown Oriental, who knocked him down. 
Did he run? He did not. He dug in with 
tooth and toe nail and a club, and when 
the amazed Oriental threatened to kill 
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Mukilteo, Wash. 
Yakima, Wash. 


Corvallis, Ore. 
Elgin, Ore. 
Enterprise, Ore. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Gardiner, Ore. 
Grant Pass, Ore. 
Haines, Ore. 

La Grande, Ore. 
Hood River, Ore. 
Independence, Ore. 
Joseph, Ore. 
Lebanon, Ore. 
Medford, Ore. 
Mill City, Ore. 
Newberg, Ore. 
Ontario, Ore. 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Pendleton, Ore. 














Some Dr. Edison Dealers 
in Washington and 
Oregon 
WASHINGTON 
Almira, Wash. Almira Trading Co. 
Bellingham, Wash. Montague & McHugh, Inc. 
Bremerton, Wash. Coleman Shoe Co. 
Camas, Wash. MacMaster & Co. 
Chehalis, Wash. Wm. Brunswig & Co. 
Chewelah, Wash. Russell Supply Co. 
Cle Elam, Wash. Northwestern Impt. Co. 
Colville, Wash. Barman’s, Inc. 
Davenpor., Wash. Moore Bros, 
Deer Park, Wash. Grove & Neaville 
Endicott, Wash. C. L. Wakefield 
Enumclaw, Wash, Jensen & Co., Inc. 
Everett, Wash. Home Shoe Store 
Harrington, Wash. Moore Bros, 
Hoquiam, Wash. Grays Harbor Shoe Co. 
Leavenworth, Wash. Leavenworth Merc. Co. 
Montesano, Wash. Esmond & Esmond 


Crown Lumber Co. Store 
Ira Louis Brown 


Odessa, Wash. Michaelsen & Koth 
OREGON 

Ashland, Ore. C. H. Vaupel 

Central Point, Ore. E. C. Faber 

Coquille, Ore. H. N. Lorenz 


J, M. Nolan & Son 
Goodnough Merc.& Stock Co. 


Enterprise Merc. & Milling Co. 


D. E. Yoran 

Gardiner Mill Co. 
Mashburn-Jones & Co. 
D. B. Womack 

Hills Dept. Store 
Frank A. Cram 
Conkey & Walker 
McCully Merc. Co. 
Bach, Buhl & Co., Inc. 
G. W. Willock Son 
Hammond Lomber Co. 
Miller Merc. Co. 
Rader Bros. Co. 

Price Bros. 
The Peoples Warehouse Inc. 














“In All Kinds of Weather” 


There is one shoe made for both fair and rainy 
weather. And it is especially for women who 
do much walking or standing. 


Dr édison Cushion Shoe 


‘‘The Easiest Shoe for Women” 


Its innersole of live wool felt excludes damp- 
ness. This innersole also conforms immediately 
to the contour of the foot, permits free blood 
circulation and protects the sensitive nerves in 
the sole of the foot from the jar of walking. 


This extraordinary comfort is gained without 
sacrifice of attractiveness. A graceful arch, 
modish lines, and excellent finish are shown in 


the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 


Try a pair this season. There are Dr. Edison 
dealers everywhere. Yours may be represented 
among those listed on this page. If not ask us 
the name of the one nearest you. 


Style Booklet sent on request. 


UTZ & DUNN CO 


Makers of ‘‘Style Shoes of Quality’’ for Women 
50 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 




















































“T guess the Simpson folks 
must have brought in all 
the neighbors to see the 
Hoors I Liquid Granited 
for them. I’ve had more 
calls to finish floors ‘like 
Simpson’s’ than I can take 
care of. Some won’t wait 
and are buying the Liquid 
Granite and doing the 
work themselves. I always 
use Liquid Granite. 
Every such floor is a last- 
ing testimonial for me.” 





Liquid Granite is one of the 
unique group of Finishes that has 
made the name of Berry Brothers 
a house hold word among home 
{ house owners. 


Luxeberry White Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, Luxe- 
berry Wall Finish, Berrycraft 
Stain Finish, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish. Ask your dealer. 


Write for our 


allustrate 


builders and 


beautifully 
d book on anterior 


home decoration, sent free. 


JRERRY, BRO Vay ati I THERS 
sest Makers 





World's -Larg 
i seeeamnry Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


the Pacific Monthly 



































































him the veteran laughed and said: “Hello. 
You theenk I run? Huh? You theenk 
you dead me? You come my house. Me 
glad see you.” 

Undoubtedly. He had his own shotgun 
and my old 45 automatic. 

Walking along the tops of rickety rail- 
ings designed to prevent fools and in- 
ebriates from falling over a cliff is his 
principal pastime. He is also partial to 
the tops of picket fences and will prob- 
ably come breezing in to dinner some 
night with a fancy paling sticking in his 
vitals. Mechanically inclined, he has a 
passion for automobiles, so he attempted 
to drive ““mudder’s”’ car, got it in reverse, 
lost his head and went careering round 
backward. Fortunately he had room in 
which to maneuver; otherwise I fear 
Madame’s love would have been put to a 
severe test. 


P I write these lines he is trying to 
wheedle me out of the price of a taxi- 
dermist’s outfit and some arsenic. He 
wants to mount a hawk ona twig and put 
it onthe sideboard. Only this morning I 
discovered a large owl, which he shot four 
days ago, reposing back of the icebox, and 
from a cursory inspection I should say 
that the owl was stuffed—still stuffed— 
with Nature’s original stuffing. Recently 
I was away for ten days. During my ab- 
sence he shot a five-foot rattlesnake with 
eleven rattles, carried the horrible carcass 
home two miles and hid it in the woodbox 
to await my return, in order that he might 
exhibit it. I buried it in a hurry when I 
got back. He introduced pigeons into our 
domestic circle and they cooed mournfully 
every morning at daylight and ruined my 
sleep until I revolted and we ate them. 
He would like another dog, but inasmuch 
as I am, at the moment of writing, the 
proprietor of fifteen foxhounds and an 
English setter, ma thinks we had better 
go easy for a while. I was going to get 
him a donkey, but he gave me to under- 
stand that he, who had seen the Moroccan 

ivalry in action, could scarcely be inter- 
ested in such an animal. I suggested a 
pony, but discovered he prefers a horse 
about seventeen hands high. He would 
like to raise Belgian hares and promises 
to cook them for us, French fashion, in 
wine. ‘This I have vetoed. My little 
stock of Dago Red, put by against the 
Great Drouth, will never be frittered 
away on Belgian hares. 

He buncoed me into buying seeds on 
the promise of a vegetable garden. Then 
he neglected to water his garden and the 
venture was a total loss. I, who loathe 
motion pictures—particularly westerns- 
have suddenly discovered that I can stand 
them three times a week and sometimes 
sit through the same picture twice. And 
I have as suddenly developed an interest 
in an individual whom Marcel calls 
Sharley Shapleen. Also, there is steadily 
developing in me a great yearning, if I 
can ever spare the time from writing for 
grown-ups, to “doa juvenile.” In brief, I 
think that together, we two old veterans 
have handed old Father Time a violent 
poke, with the result that I’m getting 
young. It’s twenty-five years since I 
began to regard the Fourth of July as a 
nuisance, unless, as in the days of my 
thraldom as a double-entry athlete, it fell 
on Monday and gave me a week-end 
worth while; but I enjoyed the one just 
passed. Marcel only burned himself 
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A New STAR of the FIRST MAGNITUDE 


She New 50-Watt WHITE MAZDA Lamp 


4 


N abundance of softened, satisfying brilliance kind 
to the eyes. Iluminates with a new beauty, a new 
dignity, and a new light quality—another achievement 
for MazpA Service. 


a, EDISON 
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ELECTRI ws FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
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Westinghouse 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


omfy ? You Bet 


Out of the bath with a splash and into the 
warm rays of a Westinghouse Cozy Glow! 





What does it matter that the morning is 
chilly? What does it matter that there is no 
heat elsewhere in the house? 


The Cozy Glow puts warmth where it is 
wanted—sends it right to the spot, in fact— 
and in less time than it takes to tell about it. 


It scatters the chill of mornings and even- 
ings—puts comfort where there would be dis- 
comfort. 


As a searchlight projects its rays, so does a 
Westinghouse Cozy Glow throw out its heat 
up or down or straight ahead. 


And it’s mighty cheery, too, for the glow of 
the electric coils is caught up by the copper 
reflector, making it a bright, warm spot in the 
room. 


Its lightness makes it easy to carry and a 
handle is provided for this purpose. Connect 
it to a base-plug or socket just as you do your 
electric iron or your vacuum cleaner. 

The Westinghouse Cozy Glow is sold by light and 
power companies, electrical, department and hardware 
stores, where you will also find Westinghouse Electric 


Fans, Electric Ware for the table, Ranges, Motors and 
other electrical conveniences. 


Look for the Westinghouse trademark in the window 
and on the appliance. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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‘My HOOD tire has traveled over 
10,000 miles—looks good for 
another 10,000.”’ 


The confident prophecy of this car owner of Los 
Angeles springs from experience. Can you match with 
“standard” tire performance what he writes of 


HOODS ? 


“IT have used HOODS on my last three cars, 
and I really cannot tell you exactly what the life 
of the tire is because I have never worn one out. 
I had a set on my : car that had gone about 
17,000 miles when I traded the car in. On my present 
car, the oldest HOOD has traveled over 10,000 miles, 
and looks good for another 10,000.’’ (Name on request.) 








Only extraordinary construction puts this extraordinary mile- 
age (such testimony we can duplicate many times over) into 
HOOD tires. Better materials and more of them unite 
in creating HOOD supremacy as ‘The quality tire of 
America.” 


And the cost of tire quality is /ess in the end. Cost-per- 
mile (real cost) establishes HOODS as the lowest price 
tires on the roads. For illustration: 


A Ford-size ‘“‘standard”’ tire listing at $20.85—recently 
adjusted on a basis of 3,500 miles—may deliver, 
let us say, 4,500 miles. HOODS of equal size, list- 
ing at $31, will deliver, according to extensive 
records of actual performance, an average of 
14,000 miles. The HOOD cost per 1,000 miles, 
cn that basis, is $2.2115. At 4,500 miles, the 
“standard” cost per 1,000 is $4.63. 


For 14,000 miles a HOOD tire rewards the 

purchaser with a saving of $33.81 (14x $2.41}., 
the saving on each 1,000 miles), And, as 
one HOOD tube will last as long as 
a HOOD tire, you save the cost 
of twice replacing $4 tubes in 
“standard” tires, Can you 
afford to be without 
HOODS? 






Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 

















Ask the Hood 
Dealer for proof. And 
write to us for free booklet, 

“The Why of the Extra Ply.” 
You can buy It tells whatgyou want to know about tires. 


HOOD TIRES 

at this sign HOOD TIRE CO., INC. 
18 Nichols Avenue 

WATERTOWN - MASS. 








































































thrice to my once. I do not count nu- 
merous little holes burmed in a pair of 
eighteen dollar summer trousers. 

Of course my son, being one hundred 
and fifty per cent boy, has that youthful 
habit of differing with his father. On two 
occasions he has expressed some sheht 
curiosity as to who was boss round here, 
and each time [ had him up for a general 
court-martial, where he was found guilty 
and not recommended to the mercy of the 
commanding officer. He went A. W. 
O. L. to escape the infliction of the first 
sentence, but I made believe I was an 
M. P. (military policeman) and over- 
hauled the fugitive. After carrying out 
the sentence of the court I confined him 
to bed for a week on one meal a day for 
breaking arrest. I have discovered that 
it is an excellent military principle to give 
an outrageous sentence, because it creates 
an opportunity for the commanding ofh- 
cer to make a good fellow of himself by 
showing mercy later on! I do not know 
of anything more pathetic than a veteran 
of Chateau-Thierry in bed, while without 
the sun shines brightly, the surf on the 
beach sobs to caress a hot, sun-tanned 
little body, the birds sing gaily of freedom 
and democracy and the distressed and 
puzzled Fricquet (Isn’t that a fine name 
for an upstanding American Airedale 
pup’), having searched in vain for his mas- 
ter, at length smells him out and with his 
forepaws on the low window sill gazes 
through his whiskers at the prisoner. 
Mesdames et messieurs, is that not a 
tragedy? I’ll say itis. And it works, too. 


Y son is not an angel. No more was 

his foster-father before him, begorra. 
Friends have pointed out to me the awful 
moral responsibility attached to this job 
I have cue out for myself. Fiddlesticks! 
I'll do my best by him and if he fails to 
develop into a man—well, “C'est la 
guerre.’ I am not one to worry over the 
future while enjoying the present and, 
thank God, my boy is French and for that 
reason he is going to be a little boy at an 
age when the average American youth is 
thinking of his first " dress- suit and strug- 
gling in the quicksands of puppy. love. 
The only cloud on my horizon is the 
knowledge that in September he goes 
away to boarding school. I cannot en- 
trust him to the public schools where 
women teachers have not the right of cor- 
poral punishment, for I hold that a mas- 
terful boy needs a masterful man. I want 
no high school sororities or pitiful mush- 
room snobocracy for my frog; no student 
body, so needful of a cat-o’-nine-tails cor- 
rectly and enthusiastically applied, meet- 
ing in solemn conclave to denounce the 
teacher and demand her removal, will 
ever make of father’s handiwork an em- 
bryo Bolshevik. I’m out to make an 
American citizen, if I have to write for 
La Follette’s Weekly to raise the price. 
But the house is going to be a lonely place 
while he’s away at school. 

I had anticipated living in comfort in 
my city home for the remainder of my 
life. Allis changed, now. I have to have 
a small farm to make room for the dogs 
and horses, pigeons, pet coons and rabbits 
the young man is going to raise after he 
runs away from boarding school. I have 
just this instant decided he will not re- 
main there, so why make plans and brag 
about them? Hitherto he has always 
stood firm for a career as a mechanical 
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The operation shown here—wringing from blue water to baskes 
while another batch of clothes is being washed 
plished only with a washing machine e quippe od w ith All- Position 


Swinging Wringer. Insist on this feature, 
f= fa} der 100°, service without it. 
po, 
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America’s Leading Washing Machine 


A-BC is more than the name of a washer. 


—it represents a SERVICE to housewives that means 
washing and wringing done quickly and with ease, maki 


washday a real pleasure. 


—it is the symbol of systeinatized modern home laundry 


methods. 


—it stands for simplicity in a high-grade electric washer. 
(A child can operate the A-B-C Super Electric.) 

—it indicates its maker—Altorfer Bros. Company—who 
were pioneer washing machine manufacturers, and now 
rank the world’s largest exclusive makers of electric and 


power washers. 


To possess an A-B-C Super Electric Washer is econ- 
omy—“putting off ” buying is a positive extravagance. 
There’s an A-BC dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 


this remarkable washer in your own home, without charge, 
and arrange easy terms of payment. Try it at home and see 


how well it will please you. 


Write for “The A-B-C of Washday,” 
trated pages of suggestions for systematizing your 
washings—and the name of your nearest dealer, 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in / 
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UNCLE JOHN'S SYRUP on a plump, juicy baked apple 
is a treat you'/Z relish! It's fine on apple dumpling, 
grape fruit, and apple sauce and the best-ever spread 
for pancakes, waffles, biscuits and brown bread, Give 
the kiddies lots of it—it’s good for them—wholesome, 
nourishing—satisfying. Just as pure as itis good too, 
because it's made from finest cane and maple syrups, 
blended in the inimitable Uncle John way that brings 
out the real flavor of the maple grove! Once you 
‘22 say as others do, 


know how good it is, you 


‘It’s As Necessary On The Table 
As The Sugar and The Cream” 


For cooking purposes, you'll find Uncle John’s Syrup 
admirable. It sweetens and flavors pies, puddings, 
cakes and frostings and makes delicious fudge and 
candies. Try it in your own receipts —or send 2c stamp 
for Uncle John’s Recipes—a collection of new and 
pleasing ways to make maple-flavored dainties every 
member of the family will like. 


Put up in 4 convenient sizes in sealed- 
tite, sanitary tins. Most good grocers 
sell it—if yours don't, send us_ his 
name and we'll see you are supplied. 


For 10c in stamps, we will 
send you Uncle John's Jum- 
ble Puzzle—(U1 x 21 inches) 
handsomely lithographed in 
colors—and the collection of 
Uncle John’s Recipes de- 
scribed above. 


New England Maple Syrup Co. 
Winter Hill Boston, Mass. 
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158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico Wa 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 1 Oc 
Service, Guatemala, China, etc. . 
Finest Approval Sheets 60% to 
Py WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists #yee. 
Established 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 






We Buy Stamps. 


Dept. 72, St. Louis, Mo. 








Has Your Baby 
a Rock A Bye? 


Babies deserve the hap- 
iness and health which 
: ock-a-Bye — fe, 4 
ialties give, See this in- 4 
teresting lineof swings and y i NO19 $3.00 
things for the tiny folks, 4 
Your dealer carries 
them. Write for Free 
Catalog — shows com- 
plete line, Address 


Ratetion M Mtg. 


_ \ Bye 


2701N 
fingwell ‘Ave. en 
St. Louis, Mo, 


* N918 $5.00 
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engineer, and as I write he has entered my 
study to announce that he has found his 
career at last. He is going to be a life 
euard at a_ bathing be ach and rescue 
beautiful maidens from watery graves! 
And with these few kind words he has har- 
pooned me for six cents for an ice cream 
cone and departed with my permission 
to go out to sea half a mile in a boat with 
the local life guard. They plan to jump 
overboard and practise rescuing. 

Take it from an old worldling, it’s 
pretty fine to have a pinch of TNT ex- 
ploding round the house, making your 
reason totter on its throne and causing 
you to wonder if, after all, your gray hairs 
will not be brought with sorrow to the 


grave. When the little elf is tucked into 
bed at night I sometimes go in and turn 
on the light and look at his face in repose 
to see 1f I can locate anything mean in it. 
I suppose if it was there | couldn’t see it. 
When I see the grimy little hand upflung 
from the smothering bed-clothes and rest- 
ing across the breast that rises and falls 
so imperceptibly, I forget that another 
man fathered him. He’s our boy. I know 
this to be true because there comes to me 
at such times the thought: “What if my 
frog shouldn’t wake up: 
‘hat? 

Why—hell! That’s what. 

I wonder what kind of a girl he will 
marry. 


Those Heathen Chinees 


(Continued from page 43) 


And somehow though I had regarded him 
as a foreigner, he seemed to fit into these 
Western woods and fields of autumn. 

Charles admitted that the bird was 
pretty enough, but L— suggested that 
it must have been an awful old fool and 
a good subject for a beginner. Probably 
it was an elderly bird, “had reached the 
years where it simply had to sleep in the 
middle of the day and so got caught nap- 
ping. But all this did not in the least 
turn the edge of my enthusiasm. I had 
shot an honest-to-heaven China rooster 
all by myself, and a beauty at that. 
was now good for another ten miles of 
brush and bracken. Already I could see 
a photograph of that bird—and smyself, of 
course—in a certain sportsman’ Ss publica- 
tion—perhi aps even a gaudy cover—w ith 
a story: “How I Killed My First, etc.,” 
but later on I changed my mind about 
this and photographed Charles instead. 
Not that I was magnanimous; far from it. 
But Charles admitted that he did not 
know much about shooting with z kodak 
and I had seen him using a gun. 

So we rambled again in the warm Octo- 
ber sunlight. When a young cock bird 
with a half-grown tail rose rather wild 
but came down to the first crack of the 
automatic we felt that with a bird apiece 
we were doing fairly well. Heavy bags 
of game were hoggish and generally de- 
plorable, we agreed. But each successful 
shot had given our legs a new lease of life. 
We roved and roved. Ifa man at the end 
of a day afield after Chinas could see his 
trail reduced to scale on a sheet of paper, 
it would make him dizzy in contempla- 
tion; the mileage would startle him. 
Charies wound up the afternoon by killing 
a native grouse from a covey in a patch 
of timber; and as the shadows grew long 
we turned back toward our machines. As 
we spun off homeward with old Hood’s 
tip pink in the afterglow smiling upon our 
backs, I felt that my education in regard 
to a certain ring-necked oriental had at 
least well begun. 

This story might have ended right here 
but it did not. Some one has defined the 
true fisherman as the chap who never sees 
a pool of water without believing that he 
could catch a fish in it. The true hunter 
is just as absurd in his way. Charles was 
fullof such enthusiasm. The second day of 
the season would bring better results, he 
said; the coveys would be broken up and 


birds would be more easily found; besides 
they would be tamer, more used to being 
shot at. A hunter has the imagination of 
a poet! Brother L— said that he was not 
going out again till he got rested up (about 
three weeks, he reckoned). But I be- 
lieved my counselor a little—enthusiasm 
is always catching and doubtless there is 
some hunting blood in me too—and so 
the following day-dawn found us on our 
previous stamping grounds again. 

We hunted the same covers, but now 

we hunted vainly. The birds were not in 
evidence. Places where we had found at 
least hens yesterday were tenantless to-day. 
The Chinas simply were not at home. 
We tried the fields and tunneled through 
the heavy woods. It is difficult at any 
time to get a bird in dense cover, but espe- 
cially hard when he is not there. In short, 
the Chinese population had moved. But 
I learned one other thing: the length of a 
ring-neck’s legs. At about ten o'clock we 
made a call at the house of an acquaint- 
ance and as we left we cut through 
cabbage patch behind the buildings. In 
a moment up went a fine ring-necked 
cock and bored for the timber. We were 
utterly unprepared; guns were safe; but 
the bird rose very close and before he 
was out of range entirely we both fired 
and dropped him. 

He fell a few feet within the edge of 
bracken, plainly only winged, and we 
rushed to the spot to secure him before 
he could hide. But though I had marked 
his fall to a few feet he was not there and 
not a bracken top quivered to tell of move- 
ment underneath. Sport rushed round 
the spot and over it and dashed off crazily 
as though possessed, quite without heed 
to his master’s threats and commands. 
Sport did not always do as he was told 
anyway. By and by he returned, but 
refused to help us, and when we had 
combed the place for nearly an hour we 
gave it up. 

I was real mean about it, I know. I 
told Charles that he ought to try Sport 
on coons and recited the story of the coon 
dog that was sold for such bceause his 
owner had tried him at everything else 
and found him worthless. I advised that 
Sport had entirely missed his calling; 
probably he had nose enough to follow a 
skunk if he struck a real hot trail. Why 
a setter, even though he would not re- 
trieve, could not find a winged pheasant 
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The Greatest Improvement 
In Riding Comfort Since 


the Introduction. of Pneu- 
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SOME OF THE USERS OF RYZON,THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 
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Who Are the Best Judges of a Baking Powder? 


HE World’s finest hotels, clubs and institu- The reasons why these experts, and more than a 














tions! 
and bakers! 


The highest paid and most expert cooks 
They cannot afford to guess — they 


are paid to know the best baking materials and 


they were among 


the first to use Ryzon and to 


endorse it as the Perfect Baking Powder. 


Some of the leading hotels, clubs and institutions using Ryzon: 


New York City 
The Waldort Fae 
- on Colony Club 
The Commodore 
Hotel Astor 
The Belmont 
The Ansonia 
Hotel Majestic 
The Biltmore 
Hotel Bossert (B’klyn) 
Hotel Bretton Hall 
Hotel Knickerbocker 
Hotel Manhattan 
Hotel Me Alpin 
Hotel Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
The Plaza 
Hotel St. Regis 
Hotel Vanderbilt 
Lambs’ Club 
Hotel Martinique 
New York Yacht Club 
Midday Club 
Bankers’ Club 
Downtown Association 
Montauk Club (B’klyn) 
Aero Club 
Catholic Club 
Friars’ Club 
Hotel Belleclaire 
Hotel Gotham 
Hotel Hamilton 
Hotel Robert Fulton 
Hotel Woodstock 
Harvard Club, The 
Knott Hotels, The 
Lord & Taylor Restaurant 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and 
hroat Hospital 
Masonic Club 
Metropolitan Club 
Metropolitan Museum 
Restaurant 
National Arts Club 
Neurological poapital 
N, Y Cc. & H. R. R. R. 
N. Y. Woman’s Exchange 
s Salvation Army 
Schrafft’ 
University Club for 
Women 
Yale Club 
¥. MC. A, 
yy Ww. ¢. ‘A. Cafeteria 
Cafe Savarin 
Delmonico’s 


Chicago, iil, 

The Blackstone 
Marshall Fieid Tea Room 
Chicago Beach Hotel 
Illinois Athle - Club 
Parkway Hot 
Edgewater each Hotel 
Plaza Hotel 
Presby. Hospital 

Philadelphia, Pa, 

iotel Adelphia 
The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel Walton 
Cheri 
Cafe L’ Aiglon 
Aldine Hotel 
Penn, State Hospital 
Hahnemann Hospital 
Hotel Normandie 
Pennsylvania Hospital 
Presbyterian Hospital 
St. James Hotel 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Union League Club 
Woman's Hospital of 

Phila. 

Boston, Mass. 
Marston’s Restaurant 
Copley Plaza Hotel 
Hotel Brunswick 
Boston City Club 
City Hospital 
College Club 
Hotel Somerset 
Hotel Thorndike 
Hotel Victoria 
Hotel Westminster 
Mass. General Hospital 
Woman’sEducational and 
rnecn Union 
Children’s Hospital 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Binghamton State 

Hospital 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hotel Statler 
Statle r Restaurant 
¥. We A, 


Clifton Springs, N. ¥. 

Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

The O-te-sa-ga 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Ontario & Western Ry, 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


The Ruzon Baking Book (original price $1.00) 

containing 250 practical home recipes, will 

be mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 30c in 
stamps or coin, except in Canada, 











million good homekeepers, use Ryzon are reasons 
why you should use it in your home. 


Ryzon is 40c for a en - ounce pound at your 


grocer’s—also 15c and 2 


Roc chester, N.¥. 
Genese alley Club 
Roche ste ; Gen. Hospital 
Rochester Stz ite Hospital 
Syracuse, N. 
fd e — U niversity 


Ww on Point, N. ¥. 
U.. S. Military 
Tuskegee, Ala, 
skeg Institute 
Calorade Springs, Colo, 
The Broadmoor 
New re Conn, 
Hotel Ta 
Eastern P: = Conn, 
The Griswol 
Miami, Fla, 
Cocoanut Inn 
Hotel Esmeralda 
Hotel Plaza 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Hotel Ansley 
Sandersville, Ga 
Sandersville Sanitarium 
Savannah, Ga, 
The De Soto 
Hotel Savannah 
Ocean Steamship Co. 
Des Moines, Ia 
Hotel Fort Des Moines 
New Orleans, La, 
Hotel Grunewald 
The St. Charles 
Presbyterian Hospital 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Istruma Hotel 
Apnapelia, Md. 
. S. Naval Academy 
Baltimore, Md, 
The Southern Hotel 
The Emerson Hotel 
Woman’s Hospital 
Univ. of Md. Hospital 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell Seminary 
Cambridge, Mass, 
Cambridge Hospital 
Radcliffe College 
Wellesley, Mass, 
Wellesiey College 


Academy 


: packages. 


Detroit, Mich, 
Hotel Statler 
lbetroit Athletic Club 
Hotel Tuller 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fred. Harvey System 
Atlantic City, N. J, 
the Ambassador 
The Breakerg 
Galen Hall 
Haddon Hall 
Hotel St. Charleg 
Seaside House 
Morristown, N. J. 
Morristown Memorial 
——e 
Newark, N. J. 
Hotel Robert Treat 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
Hotel Essex and’ Sussex 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

lotel Alvarado 

Albucuerque Sanatorium 

The Presby. Sanatorium 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cleveland Yacht Club 

Hotel Statler 

Hollenden Hotel 

Union Club 

Winton Hotel 

Cleveland Athletic Club 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. Penn Hotel 

Fort Pitt Hotel 
Providence, R. 

Rhode Island Hospital 
Galveston, Tex, 

Hotel Galvez Co, 
Houston, Tex. 

Hotel Rice 
Richmond, Va, 

The Jefferson 

Hotel Richmond 

The W a ee Club 

Y. W A. 


niieonioes Wis. 
Milwaukee Athletic 

Grand Canyon, Ariz, 
EI Tovar Hotel 


Club 
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American Sp patina 
Serics, Painted for 
Rem ngt nt UMC by 
| ae Leyendecker 














The Critical Veteran 


N° ONE is more acute in appraising the true value of service 
to shooters than the veteran sportsman who as a business 
man keeps abreast of the times and handles large affairs. 


And nothing is more significant of the clean cut superiority of 
Remington UMC than its large partronage of such widely 


snbusaeneed, progressive and somewhat exacting men. 
Remington, 
UMC 
for Shooting Right 
Foran xample of service which earns patronage, take the famous Wetproof process. 
Invented and developed in the Remington UMC laboratories, Wetproofing is 


used exclusively in Remington UMC shells—your “Arrow” and” Nitro Club” 
Smokeless Steel Lined Speed Shells, old favorites for shooting right. 


At no additional cost to you, you receive in Remington UMC the first com-=- 
— waterproof shells. Regardless how you may expose them to wet, they 
remain firm, smooth and absolutely watertight 1 in body, crimp and top wad. 


Worked through your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, 


they will slide as smoothly, fire as surely and pattern as well as ever. 


For sale by your local dealer, whose store is your community sportsmen’s head- 
quarters one of more than 85,000 Remington UMC merchants in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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under a five-second handicap, was beyond 
me. I threatened that next time I would 
bring my sister’s Spitz. Charles’ face was 
a puzzle; he merely said he was dog- 
gonned. 

About the time I was through expatiat- 
ing on the wonderful nose possessed by 
my sister's dog, Sport stopped in the 
bracken, smelled something on the 
ground, then turned his head and looked 
understandingly at his master and wagged 
his tail slowly. Whereupon Charles 
turned aside abruptly and went over and 
picked up a ring-necked rooster. He 
was dead—very dead; Sport had attended 
to that—he had no tail and there was a 
deal of fine plumage missing but he was 
our bird. And it was fully two hundred 
yards from the spot where he had fallen! 

But this was the only bird that we could 
find, so we struck for other and we hoped 
greener pastures on some farms in an out- 
of-the-way corner near the Sandy river. 
But in spite of my comrade’s optimism 
the birds were not at home here either. 
So we returned cityward and late in the 
afternoon turned in to some Japanese 
truck farms that my companion declared 
in other years had proved good territory. 
It was the same here; signs everywhere: 
dust-baths and feathers and other unmis- 
takables; but the Chinas were out and 
the little sign on their doors said: “Be 
back in close season; not sooner.’ 

Only one bird had tarried—which was 
rather indiscreet of him. For as I was 
standing in the corner of a pasture lot 
watching Charles and the dog trying to 
disentangle something from a_ potato 
patch, my eye caught a_ bracken top 
tremble and here within a few yards of me 
I beheld a young rooster running swiftly 
along the ground straight toward cover. 
So I ran a foot race. And I won, though 
I did not play fair and headed him; for 
after a thirty-yard dash I literally drove 
him into the air and shot him as he dived 
for the cover that he intended to be his 
salvation. 

Then we rode home, and twice in the 
city outskirts birds flushed close at hand, 
and one tremendous rooster rose from a 
corn-patch and crossed our path in a way 


| that was excrutiating. We knew now 


where the ring-necks really were. They 
were in the city; not only within the three- 
mile dead-line—a China is a wonderful 
judge of boundaries—but in the city 
proper. Just to prove it, when we reached 
our homes in the suburbs we went out 
into some rough, vacant subdivisions 
close at hand, and—but why dwell on it? 
Sport chased ring-necks till his legs and 
wind gave out and he took the sidewalk 
home. 

Yes, Ring-neck is qualified to stick. 
The paper next morning said that a hen 
pheasant had been interviewed down 
town near the city hall. A bird that 
spends his closed season in the country 
and his open season in the city has not 
much to learn. 





Teach your boy to smile. It’s 
worth money to him. Just how 
much a smile and a pleasant 
manner is worth Harold Fitz- 
Gerald will tell you in the 
November issue of SUNSET. 
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Sumeresr 


It’s cooked—ready to serve 


Like serving it fresh from the gar- 
den—but without all the trouble of 
cleaning and cooking. 

Try Det Monte Spinach if you want to 
know how really delicious this healthful vege- 
table can be. It’s ready to serve on a moment's 
notice — at any season of the year — and there 
are so many easy and delightful ways to use it 
in adding variety to the menu. 

Try Det'Monte Spinach today and you will 
serve it often — for its goodness, its healthful- 
ness, its convenience and economy! 

Look for the red Det Monte Shield. It is 
your guarantee of perfection in canned spin- 
ach, as it is in more than a hundred delicious 
varieties of canned fruits and vegetables, cat- 
sup, baked beans, tomato sauce, marmalade, 
jellies, jams and many other food specialties 
packed under the Det Monte label. 

You will find the recipes for these three at- 
tractive Del Monte Spinach dishes in our new 
book, ‘‘Del Monte Recipes of Flavor,”’ to- 


gether with many others equally appetizing 
and economical. Send for a free copy. 








Address Department F 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 














Hocus~Pocus 


(Continued from page 36) 


“Select any one of a pack of playing 
cards,” he went on, and when the card had 
been picked: “Now call up the Central 
Hotel and ask for Professor——and he will 
name the card in your hand.” 

Which was done the instant the phone 
connection was made. It always brought 
a lot of comment, sometimes newspaper 
stories. You see we had named every 
card in the deck—ace of clubs Professor 
Kiron, deuce of clubs Professor Leonard, 
tray of clubs Professor Astro, and so forth 
through the fifty-two. I sat in my hotel 
room with a chart before me on which 
the cards were pasted each with the proper 
label; and I answered the ’phone accord- 
ing to the name by which I was addressed. 


HEN that second season was half 
way done I began to plan forthe next 
season ’sworkonadifferenttack. I inserted 
a series of advertisements in the matrimo- 
nis il columns of Pacific slope newspaper:s 
“Widow lady; age thirty; height five feet 
six inches; kind, cheerful disposition; de- 
sires to hear from lonesome Westerner 
who would appreciate a good wife.” 

I never dreamed that there could be 
such an epidemic of lonesomeness as there 
was in the West that year. I got replies 
from business men, ranchers and la- 
borers; and in each case I entered into a 
correspondence, wherein the widow be- 

came very confiding after receiving the 
prospective bridegroom’s past_ history. 
Usually her third letter informed the man 
at the other end that she had inherited 
fifteen thousand dollars which she wanted 
her husband to invest for her after mar- 
riage. Photographs were exchanged—I 
used the picture of an obscure actress. 

The next season I went through the 
West with a bale of these suckers’ photo- 
graphs, all properly labeled and assorted 
as to towns. In every city I gave read- 
ings and met the originals of many of the 
pictures. To these originals I gave won- 
derful seances, during each of which I saw 
the widow accurately; told of her love for 
the client and went on to say that a villain 
had come between the two of them. He 
was about to get hold of the lady and her 
money. For varying fees I undertook to 
smooth away the trouble; and if I rescued 
that widow once that year, I did it a hun- 
dred times. For always she thawed out 
and resumed the interrupted  corre- 
spondence—after I had wired to a con- 
federate with whom I had left letters 
back East. 

I spent the better part of two years at 
this; then I went into the show game once 
more. Come easy—go easy. You know 
the old rule. I spent my money right and 
left. I lived on the best and traveled like 
a prince. It was all clear skies and not a 
cloud in sight with me. Confident of my- 
self and thrice certain with constant 
success, I was able to think like light- 
ning; and when a bad situation came, 
promptly to turn the tables to my own 
account. 

One evening in a little western Wash- 
ington town, I took my seat confronting 
the audience and set my feet down on the 
two nails. But there was no click to tell 
me of connections made. Something 
vrong. I couldn’t understand it, and 
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No Dainty Shoes 


If You Consider Corns 


There are these three ways: 

1—Get big, loose-fitting shoes which don’t pinch corns, or which permit 
corn pads. 

2—Get dainty shoes and suffer. 

3—Remove the corns. 


The Sensible Way 


The last way is the only way to nowadays consider. 
tion. It signifies neglect. 

Millions of people know that corns can be quickly ended. They have 
proved it repeatedly with Blue-jay. 

They apply it in a jiffy, and the pain stops instantly. 
again. 

In two days the corn completely disappears. 
second application. 

A large proportion of all corns are now ended in that way. 


Scientific Methods 


Blue-jay is the scientific method, evolved by scientific men. 
laboratories known the world over. 

It has displaced, with those who know, the old, harsh, mussy methods. It 
substitutes a method which is gentle, sure and right. 

People who now pare corns and merely pad them do themselves injustice. 
Corn troubles should be ended. 

People who use wrong treatments court soreness and disappointment. 

Let Blue-jay prove itself. Try it on one corn. It will show you the way to 
dainty, corn-free feet. 

You will never let a corn annoy you after that. 

Please don’t delay. Ask your druggist now for Blue-jay and apply tonight. 


Bb Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
For Millions Every Month 


A corn is today a reflec- 


The corn never aches 


Only one corn in ten needs a 


It is made in 


25 Cents Per Package—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 











How Blue-jay Acts 
age a 


pain by relieving the pressure, 
undermine it, 


C is rubber adhesive. 
and makes the plaster snug and comfortable, 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which stops the 
& \ B is the B & B wax, centered on the corn to gently 


It wraps around the toe 




















what was worse, I couldn’t so much as 
look down at my shoes, with a thousand 
pairs of eyes watching me. I moved my 
feet and one of them felt as if it were rest- 
ing on something soft. It came to me ina 
flash—I had crossed an oiled roadway in 
coming to the Opera House; and I must 
have brought in a bit of asphaltum cling- 
ing to one of the copper plates. 

I rose and walked down to the foot- 
lights facing my audience. ‘t very much 
regret to say,” I told them impressively, 
“that there is another me -dium in the 
house and he is using all his powers of 
mind to combat mine. That adverse in- 
fluence is not going to prevent this read- 
ing from going on, however. I can assure 
him of that. I have come forward to let 
him know that I am going to master him.” 

With which I returned to my chair— 
having meantime managed to scrape that 
shoe sole clear of warm macadam. 


T was in Walla Walla, Washington, if I 

remember right, that I got the hardest 
tax on my ingenuity, on a Saturday even- 
ing with a good week behind me and my 
salary awaiting me in the box-ofhce when 
I got done. I had noticed that afternoon 
that my assistant, whose duty was to do 
the phoning from the wings, was a little 
the worse for eastern Washington 
whiskey.. I had remonstrated with him, 
warning him to be careful and pi ag 
he would present cai for work i 
proper shape. 

The performance began, the questions 
were collected—and no assistant at the 
telephone. The time went on; the basket 
came over the footlights; I dumped the 
dummy slips and burned them in view 
of the audience; then sighed with relief. 
The man was standing i in the wings with 
his lips close to the telephone. I took my 
chair and went into my deep and death- 
like trance. 

The time arrived for the first question. 
Through my receiver I heard a thick and 
maudlin voice: 

“T jus’ came to say tha’ I’m wiser than 
any clairvoyan’ ever walked. Goo’ by.” 

And he left. 

I was up against the real thing. No 
chance to make a move. It looked like a 
guick curtain; and I knew that would 
mean a substantial reduction in my 
week’s receipts when I faced the box- 
office man later on. I didn’t fancy that. 
I could faint to make the thing seem 
natural; but I dismissed the idea. It had 
been a good week—people were receptive; 
why not make up my own questions? 
Give them comedy stuff. No use in hesi- 
tating anyhow; I took a long chance and 
started right in. I suppose I was so keyed 
up that I was keener than usual; at any 
rate I handed them a line of talk that 
started them laughing and before I had 
done the whole house was in a roar. 

“Say,” the manager cried when I met 
him after the audience had departed, 
“that was the best performance yet!” 

But I would hate to ever go through 
the ordeal again. And as far as that’s 
concerned, I’m not likely to have the 
chance. 

You see things move swiftly nowadays 
—particularly on the vaudeville stage. 
I had made good by introducing some- 
thing new in mind-reading; and I’d kept 
the ball rolling by constantly adding some 
novel wrinkle to the performance. But 


one day I fell sick and had to lay off for 
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i Electric 
8 ss 
Conveniences 
HESE blue-and-orange cartons 
contain those little devices that 


add convenience to the acknowledged 
comforts of electricity. 


Look for these blue-and-orange car- 
tons in the windows of electric 
shops. Ask the salesmen to show 
you what they contain—and how 
those needed conveniences operate. 
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They are so convenient and cost 


so little for their convenience, that 
you will want several right away 

and wonder how you ever got 
along without them. 


Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
Pacific States Electric Company, 
Los Angeles, Oakiand, Portland, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane. 





GENsAAL ELECTRIC 
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Py beverage. Fine flavor and |\/ 
5 ” oma and it is healthful. 
A i} Well made cocoa contains 
i nothing that is harmful and 
much that is beneficial. 
Y It is practically all nutrition. 
Choice Recipe book free. 

Ke Gs 
| Walter Baker & Cota. 
Established 1780. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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El- Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 
Hair Remover 


The “Womanly” 





Way 


to Remove Hair 


El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that washes the hair off by 
dissolving it—leaving the underarms soft, smooth and 
dainty. You can wear chiffon sleeves without any dress 
shields and enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort and 
cleanliness, after removing the hair with El-Rado. En- 
tirely harmless. Users of powdered hair removers and 
blades will find an occasional use of El-Rado liquid is good 
for the skin. Ask for ‘‘El-Rado” hair remover ai any toilet 
goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. Money-back 
guarantee. 
Orders filled direct on receipt off 


Stamps tf dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. A, 112 E. 19th St., 
Canadian Address: The Arthur Sales Co., Dept. A, 
61 Adelaide St., East Toronto 


N. Y. 
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the balance of the season. It left me 
pretty nearly broke. Also another “‘wise”’ 
individual materialized to fill the void 
which my departure had left. He had 
watched me and he had conceived the 
bright idea of having two runways built 
from the stage down to the aisle with a 
concealed phone connection on each of 
them. He still goes up this runway and 
gets an earful; then comes down among 
the audience, where he reads and answers 
with no possibility of any hidden phone 
or confederates. He is doing well. Only 
the other day his automobile with his 
name printed on it in big letters nearly 
ran me down as | was crossing Market 
street in San Francisco; crossing rather 
slowly, for I’m not in the best of health. 

THE 





But 


I got a lot of it. 
even in the show game, with everything 


“Easy money!” 


lawful, you’re bound to end mighty 
swiftly if you’re depending on a fake to 
put it over on the fellows who sweat for 
theirs. Pretty soon another charlatan 
is going to come along and then—it’s all 
off with you. 

Fourteen when I started and I’m forty 
now, without much of anything to my 
name and no trade to fall back on. I did 
a lot of keen, hard thinking, too; enough 
as I look back on it to have brought suc- 
cess and a secure position—if it had only 
been in the right line! Figure it out for 
yourself whether I ever found what I was 
looking for when I started out to get 
wealth without work. 

END 


Leaping the Barrier 


(Continued from page 38) 


On the way to the home office he 
stopped at a drug store and bought a 
dozen little jars with metal caps. At the 
Standard plant he coveted a pound or so 
of petrolatum, and also several generous 
samples of other products having more 
or less waxiness in their make-up. At 
home that evening he borrowed a case 
knife and a bread board and began ex- 
perimenting. By midnight, when he went 
to bed, he had in his dozen small jars five 
or six different compounds of petrolatum 
with wax that seemed to him to be about 
what the grease company wanted. He 
asked no questions and told no tales at the 
home office in the morning; what he did 
do was to figure out the percentages of the 
different products that he had used in his 
compound, compute their respective 
prices, add a few cents per pound of the 
combination to cover cost of mixing them 
in large lots, add a few more cents for 
possible mistakes in his estimates, and 
hurry over to Jersey City. 

“How i is that petrolatum for your busi- 
ness?” he asked the graphite company’s 
purchasing agent, rolling a sample over 
to him. 

The man smelled it, rubbed a little on 
his thumb, examined it closely and looked 
up in surprise and delight. “For heaven’s 
sake, Kingsbury!” he cried. “Where have 
you been keeping this stuff? It’s exactly 
what we've ie looking for for years! 
What’s your best price on it?” 

Kingsbury says that he seized the mo- 
ment to shove his computed price up a 
cent a pound before answering. 

“That’s fair enough,” the purchasing 
agent replied. “We'll take so many thou- 
sand pounds of it immediately—the 
sooner the better. If it stands the test 
of use we'll buy a lot of it every year.” 


ND then, and not until then, did 

Kingsbury go to his superiors in New 
York City and confess what he had done. 
He was commended briefly and given a 
new and better job. He spent a few years 
traveling for the company, most of the 
time assigned to the task of trying to get 
customers the resident salesmen could not 
get. Somehow or other he managed to 
capture their trade in almost every in- 
stance. He was given executive work and 
made good. He was made an assistant to 


the president and made good. He was 
made a vice-president of the old corpora- 
tion, before the dissolution order of the 
courts, and made good. And when the 
old company was cut up into umpty-seven 
state corporations, in 1911, he was sent 
out to California as vice-president of the 
California company. Just this year he 
became president. And there you are. 

“I have been lucky,” he says, in ex- 
planation of his rise in life. But on second 
thought he adds: “I stayed with the cor- 
poration because I hated to lose the 
ground I had covered in those first hard 
years. I never felt that I was out any- 
thing as long as I kept going ahead. And 
when I was set back I objected and 
stayed with it until I had made my ob- 
jection register. I suppose they got tired 
of trying to overlook me and also they 
may have put to my credit that never once 
did I ask for a raise in salary. If I were 
giving advice to young men—something 
I don’t often try to do, by the way—l 
should say: Keep your eye on the job you 
think you can fill, and then remind every- 
one that you want that job until you get 
it. If you have been fitting yourself for it, 
or can use your head and fill it when it 
comes to you, you will succeed. And that 
is the only rule I know.” 

As all dramatic pieces should, this story 
has a surprise twist at the end. It doesn’t 
belong to the tale of success, but the tell- 
ing of it was so characteristic of the sub- 
ject’s sense of humor that I’m going to 
append it. When I was leaving he said: 

“By the way, you remember the under- 
taker who gave me my first order?” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘Number four, sixteen- 
ounce undertakers’ twisteds, or twisted 
undertakers’, or something.” 

“Yes. That order gave me my start. 
It was a big thing in my life. But when 
I left New York, of all the orders I had 
ever taken in my career as a salesman, 
as far as I kept track, that undertaker’s 
was the only one that had never been paid 
for. The last thing I heard the company 
had charged those twenty-five cases of 
candles to profit and loss. Sometimes | 
have been almost tempted to pay that 
account myself!” 

But he resisted the temptation—which 
shows that President Kingsbury is made 
of stern stuff. 
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Brain and brawn depend on food for power play hard—as well as those who work hard. 
and sustenance. Germea supplies Joth—for It upbuilds strength and rebuilds tissue. Noth- 
it contains the germ, the very 4, of the wheat. ing can take its place as a nourishing breakfast 


That’s why it is welcomed by those who  cereal—for grown-ups and youngsters, too! 


Ask your grocer for Germea in the familiar Sperry 
) Red Package—double-sealed, air-tight and dust-proof. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 
U. S.A; 


Ten mills and forty-four distributing points on the Pacific Coast 


_GERMEA 


A Sperry Product” 
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Quality Poncil in 
the World 





HE best pencil is always the 
least expensive in the long run, 
whether you use it for exacting 
technical work or for ordinary draw- 


ing or writing in office 


and home. 


The smooth, easy writing leads of 
the superb VENUS Pencils com- 
bine Pencil Luxury and Pencil 
Economy in the highest degree. 


VENUS Drawing and writing 


Pencils, any degree 
or assorted. 


Plain ends - - doz. $1.00 Pui hee sere 


Rubber ends - ‘* 1,20 


‘VENUS 


Everpointed 
PENCIL 549 


HE comfort and economy of the 
magnificent VENUS Writing and 
Drawing Pencils with the advantage of 
separate leads and holders. Always full 
length; alwaysready. Madein l6degrees 


—5B to 9H—a holder for each degree. 


VENUS Pocket Pencil No. 839 
Short and handy for vest pocket or shopping 


bag; alsoeverpointed. HB(medium)lead only. 


849 VENUS Everpointed Pencils, any degree each .35 
842 Refill Leads for 849, any degree - per box of 6 .60 
839 VENUS Pocket Pencil, HB degree only each .25 
857 Refill Leads for 839, HB degree - per doz. 50 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
209 Fifth Ave. Dept. A New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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The ‘Vidal Waif 


(Continued from page go) 


gore, showing that he had not stayed to 
make himself presentable. he note read: 

“Ed I can’t stand to be licked by you 
accept in fare fight I am going. To the 
planes and so Bill.” 

It seemed strange to hear Edgar calling 
upon the constable and the neighbors who 
had suffered from our waif to help in the 
search for him. They responded to a man, 
and all suggested the black ash swamp. 
No one but Bill would have tackled it, 
but we too had that bog in mind. 

Our land runs away down a hill at the 
back and beyond our fences lies the black 
ash swamp. We have always meant to do 
something about it, but in summer it 
doesn’t bother us and in winter we drive 
by the upper road. Hitherto it had done 
nothing worse than mire a Jersey cow. 
Edgar spoke of this as we prepared for 
the search. There was a short cut through 
it to the station. In very dry weather it 
had been used. My husband was into 
some wading togs of the neighbors and off 
before I was ready, but I could see his 
lantern bobbing along beside the hedge 
and I followed him. I had never seen my 
Edgar sprint like this. His eyes were 
positively alive and his drenched cheeks 
shone red in the lantern light. 

We searched the worst places: the one 
in which the cow was mired, and the thick 
mud at the edge of South Isle, bordering 
which the short cut ran to the station. The 
mud beside the log path told us nothing. 
If Bill had selected this way to the 
“planes,” he had either gone across the 
ooze or under it. We went back to the 
swale nearest the hedge. From this place 
we could see the outline of the deserted 
beetle-house at the foot of the garden. 

“We'll go over and build a fire there, 
Alice, so that those who come this way 
can rest and warm themselves a little.” 
We went up the path. I put my hand on 
the latch, my shoulder against the door. 
It gave too easily. Someone had been 
there before us. ‘Edgar held his lantern 
high. In the shelter it flamed brightly 
and lighted the floor space before the 
couch. Upon that floor space lay a hud- 
dled black object so incrusted with mud 
that we had difficulty in bringing Bill 
to the surface. Here lay Bill, worn out 
and sound asleep. He howled when we 
woke him. 


y* had a temperature. We put him to 
bed and sent for Dr. Charley. That 
| physician eyed us sharply. Then he 
laughed. This was on the way upstairs. 

“Murchison,” he said, “look at Alice; 
been up half the night wading round the 
county and kept her nerve. Bet you 
haven’t taken a sleeping powder for two 
weeks. Do you say our experiment suc- 
ceeded ?” 

“Tell you, Doctor, I don’t like that 
boy’s looks,” said Edgar sharply. “He 
must have gone through everything before 
he got back to the beetle-house—” 

“Bet she hasn’t lost her interest in life 
for two weeks. Murchison, our experi- 








| ment—” 
“Tt isn’t like him to howl about any- 
thing. He’s—” 


Dr. Charley turned Bill over. 
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ages ago, fable tells us—preparing for a journey, 
poured a ration of milk into his canteen—made 
Eastern fashion, of a sheep’s stomach. Having 
a long, hard road before him, he pressed on till 
nightfall without halting for a midday meal. 
Then, seeking refreshment, he found to his 
amazement, in place of the milk, a mass of curds. 
No one then knew that the stomach lining of 
some animals contains a ferment called “ren- 
nin,” which quickly coagulates milk. In his haste 
he had selected a stomach in which some of the 
rennin still was active. Thus, purely by accident, 
he had discovered one of man’s greatest foods. 8 Varieties 

For what remained in the canteen after he had a ee eee ee 
drained the whey, was CHEESE. Surely it’s 


STERILIZED 
AMERICAN 
CHEDDAR 










a far cry from that crude product of accident Kraft 

to the scientific triumph in sterilized food Chile 
Swiss 
Pimento 





FLKHORN (HEESE --. 
8 VARIETIES IN TINS Limburger 


ELKHORN CHEESE—in Tins—is made of pure, rich milk, in our sanitary factories of Wisconsin. 
It is ripened to just the right point, then blended and thoroughly sterilized. It's the ripening and blend- 
ing of the makes of different factories that gives the supremely delicious flavor, while the sterilizing, 
in a sense, pre-digests it—makes you like Elkhorn, makes Elkhorn “like you.” When you open the 
tin-—with a key—and look upon that tempting round of golden goodness, the appetizing freshness 
and creamy richness is further enhanced by the knowledge that the first hands to touch it are yours. 








For each parchment-lined tin is mechanically filled and hermetically sealed—safe from 
dirt and germs. Stock your pantry shelves with ELKHORN. From fancy varieties to 
the plainer kinds it suits all tastes. No preservatives, no rind, no waste—good to the last 
morsel. Taste it and you'll recommend it. 


5. L. Kraft & Bros. Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Send 10c in stamps or coin for sam- 
ple tin of Kraft plain or Pimento 
flavor, or 20c for both. Illustrated 
book of recipes free. Address 363} 
River St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Are they 
gas-tight? 
They are, if they’re Inlands 


The Inland Spiral Cut eliminates the “gap,” does 
away with the “step cut’”—uncoils in a perfect 
circle against the cylinder wall—and gives con- 
tinuously equal breadth and thickness in entire 
circumference. 


The Inland process of heat treatment makes the 
Inland Piston Ring uniform in structure at all 
points—so the wear on the ring, as well as on 
the cylinder walls, is even all around, giving 
perfect and complete gas-tight contact at all times. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


The exclusive principle of the Inland type 
of construction is patented. Its advantages 
cannot be obtained in any other ring at any 
price. 

Inlands are for every type of internal com- 
bustion motors—automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors, stationary engines and marine engines. 


Get Inlands from your dealer 
—or at garages everywhere 


Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. } 











‘Has he been all right up to this time, 
Alice?” 

“He overate last night and had a bad 
grouch to-day.” 

Dr. Charley touched the queer littl 
blisters. 

“Battle scarred,” said Edgar. “He had 
a great fight this afternoon.” 

Bill stirred. 

“Battle nothing!” snorted Bill’s_pro- 
moter. ‘The boy’s got the smallpox!” 

Within an hour we moved Bill and a 
nurse of the most durable type to the 
beetle-house. ‘I want him to have every 
chance,” said Edgar, abandoning a whole 
case of beetles to the elements. That 
night before our fire we collapsed in easy 
chairs for about five minutes. 

“It seems wonderful to be at peace, 
Alice.” 

“Doesn’t it seem, Edgar, as though a 
great noise had stopped?” 

“Tt used to seem at times that Bill was 
seven feet tall and well proportioned.” 

“The clock sounds like heavy artillery,” 
said . 

“T hope he won’t have it hard,” said 
Edgar, poking the fire. “Game little waif! 
It’s a shame!” Then he leaped up and 
began once more to step round thejlibrary, 
pausing now and then to eye the gloves 
upon the table. He finally got round to 
the telephone and rang up the beetle- 
house. Coming back to the fire he sat bolt 
upright in the least peaceful pose he had 
ever assumed. 

“The nurse says he doesn’t sleep—keeps 
calling for me—by my—my first name— 
tells her he’s kind of lonesome or some- 
thing. Alice—Alice, I can’t understand 
that kid. I never interested myself in 
him. He—he thinks I was planning to 
lick him—Alice—” 

“Good heavens, Edgar Murchison,” | 
snapped, reaching for my handkerchief, 
“the boy’s going to be all right. Do relax, 
Edgar! You're all unstrung!” 

The words were Edgar’s own. Many 


| and many a time he had addressed them 


to me. 

“Poor Alice,” he said, seeming to see 
me for the first time in days; “I thought 
that this was going to be so good for your 
nerves. You—you look positively dis- 


‘tracted. There are some lines—I never 


noticed—if—if he doesn’t go soon, you'll 
begin to look almost as old as I do—” 

It was true. I had not felt real young 
since Bill came. I had only felt responsi- 
ble. I went over and sat on Edgar’s knee 
and cried into his breast pocket. This 
evening was one of many spent in the 
same manner. Then one morning about 
five o’clock my telephone rang.  Bill’s 
nurse spoke to me in agitated tones: “He’s 
gone again, Mrs. Murchison. The boy’s 
gone. I can’t tell you how long. He was 
dozing at two and I lay down for a little 
while. I fell asleep, I suppose—just for a 
second; when I awoke he was sleeping so 
quietly, I thought, that I didn’t go close 
to his bed. He had heaped up the covers. 
Five minutes ago I went to give him his 
medicine and the heap of covers was 
empty. I looked everywhere down here 
—before—I’m coming up—” 

I had a sudden presentment. | 
dropped the receiver and tore across into 
Edgar’s room. There he lay asleep, un- 
conscious of Bill’s blistered arm about his 
neck, Bill’s blistered cheek against his. 
Bill too was sound asleep, no longer “‘kind 
of lonesome.” 
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Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New York, for sample of Mavis per- 
fume or purchase the new 50c trial size at any good toilet goods counter. 
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Your tobacco or there’s 
an end on’t 






Whether you draw at the cool end of a meerschaum, a 
corncob, or a French briar, somewhere there is your tobacco. 
Other tobaccos are as nothing, when you finally come upon 
the smooth, fragrant, comforting tobacco perfectly suited to 
your individual taste. 

Edgeworth Tobacco (Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed) may or 
may not be your tobacco. No one—not even your closest friend 

can tell that for you. 

Hence we ask you to send for and to sample Edgeworth 
without charge. If it does not sell itself to you, as it has 
to many critical pipe-smokers, we have no argument to 
make. A pipe-tobacco is either yours or it isn’t— -and there’s 
an end on’t. 

For the free samples, upon which we ask your judgment, 
address 

LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY 


36 South 21st Street Richmond, Virginia 


RN NRE LEENA, 
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In spite of my protests Edgar carried 
Bill back to the beetle-house, takin his 
chances with contagion. Of course it 
threw him. In due time we put him to 
bed and sent for Dr. Charley and a fresh 
relay of nurses. They all went down to 
the beetle-house and I sat bolt upright 
at the telephone day and night. 

They were neither of them very sick 
and I have the word of their nurses that 
the joint convalescence was interesting. 
About a week before the lifting of quar- 
antine Edgar telephoned me to send over 
a brief on the Wheeling case, and copies of 
the Neeper abstracts, ‘and oh, Alice,” he 
added casually, ‘‘put in those gloves I 
dug up. They were on the library table.” 
By that I knew that he and Bill were well 
enough to meet in “‘fare’’ fight. 

At length they came back to the big 
house and in the weeks that remained to 
Bill he showed his other side often. Edgar 
didn’t take any notice of it. They were 
too busy fighting, but in the talks by 
candle light I found that our waif and I 
had much in common. Because of some 
things he told me I wished that I might 
keep him a little longer, perhaps—but 
right there I stifled the wish. I had only 
to look at poor Edgar to see how impos- 
sible it would be. The poor man had lost 
forty pounds. He wasn’t himself at all. 
He seemed keyed up all the time. He 
pretended to count the days until Bill’s 
departure on my account alone, but I knew 
better. Bill had nearly exhausted Edgar. 

Presently Mrs. Ryan wrote that the 
boys had found Nosey and if Bill would 
be satisfied to sleep crossways of the bed 
with her four boys, he might stay there 
till his aunt got out. I know that Nosey 
helped Bill to anticipate his return. I 
did the best J could to get him ready. I 
bought a good many things and I made 
him some things myself. Nobody helped 
me. 
and threw a parcel in the door. “It’s 
both pairs,” he said gruffly. So one after- 
noon we drove him to the Interurban. 
I wanted to take him to Detroit but 
Edgar refused. He was dreadfully cross 
to both of us all the way to the station. 


SETTLED him in the Interurban and 

fled back to the car and Edgar. We both 
waved to him with what enthusiasm we 
could muster. Then his train was gone 
and we turned toward home. But we 
didn’t go straight home. We hadn’t 
thought | of Dr. Charley for weeks. We 
hadn’t even spoken of him save in con- 
nection with the smallpox, but to-day 
his office invited us. Now that it was all 
»ver | wanted to see him. He had brought 


us Bill. 
“Hello, Murchison; take this chair, 
\lice. You certainly look fit, old man. 


“T’ve lost forty pounds,” said Edgar 
grouchily, “but I want to see you about 
\lice. She doesn’t look—’ 

“Forty pounds! Is that right? Then 
you'll get along. You’re out of the woods 

-keep on with your exercising. Wade 
in mud, box, run up and dowr n stairs. Get 
xcited over baseball scores—”’ 

“But—Alice—” 

‘Alice nothing! Alice has always been 
ill right, only she wouldn’t own it. You 

vere my patient, Murchison. You were 

n old man until a few weeks ago. Every- 
thing was wrong with you; your way of 
life and your way of thinking that more 
than anything else—arteries—” 


Edgar came up when I was packing | 
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Get this NEW Rule Book 


OST off the press—contair 1s all of the very latest changes in the rules 
of 300 card games. 250 pages brimful of valuable suggestions on win- 
ning pli vy and complete rules. ‘Teaches you how to play any game 
from “Solitaire” to ‘Auction Bridge’. Gives you hints for improv- 
ing your play. Sent prepaid at the cost r of publishing, only 20 cents. Send 
coupon or write for this NEW Book, then get from y our dealer a pack of 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


and you will be sure of enjoying your favorite game to the utmost. 

Of course, you know Bicycle Playing Cards—the high-grade, very de- 
sirable, yet reasonably priced pack. Air-cushion fir lish prevents sticking 
together. Flexible in handling. Large, easily read indexes quicken play 
and prevent mistakes. Most card players use them—everybody likes them. 


Congress Playing bryan are of de luxe quality—ideal for prizes, gifts 
and for social play. Gold edges, full color art backs, telescope cases. 


REVELATION—The New and Marvelous Fortune Telling Cards ag 


They answer absolutely every question on any subject—love, business, 
health or wealth—the past, present and future. Worlds of excitement 
and fascination. You can also use them to play “The My — Game, 357”; 
which can be played with no other deck. One color back, in tuck case 
50c per deck; colored back design, gold edges, in ih es case, 70Cc. 
From your dealer. or postpaid. 
Order a deck of REVELATION Cards when you send for the 
‘Official Rules of Card Games’”’, but send for 
the book today so you will have it when you ! 
needit. 20 cents postpaid. V3 
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THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 0-7 Buy ey 
Dept. E-1 ae 
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Cincinnati, U.S. A., or ae . The U.S. 
Wiha. Curualla Pg Playing Card Co. 
” ae Cincinnati, O., or Windsor, Can. 
ae Please send postpaid the new 
ae “Official Rules of Card Games”, 
an enclose 20 cents. 
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Oil Dolishes Come And Go — but Liquid Veneer Goes On Forever 
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AU VENEER 


Most Floors are only Half as Clean— 
Half as Bright—as they should be! 


LIQUID VENEER, applied to an oil or dust mop, 
will improve floors instantly; it will make them look 
more lustrous and will preserve the finish instead of 
destroying it as soap and water does. 


Just sprinkle Liquid Veneer on an oil or dust mop. 
Don’t bother to wash it. Then notice the wonderful 
transformation when used on your floors. Instead of 
the mop sliding over the dirt and depositing a volume 
of dust-cateching oil, this Liquid Veneer treated mop 
will clean off all soil, grease and other stains, leaving 
a clean, beautiful, dry, lustrous polish besides. 


femember, Liquid Veneer will work wonders on an 
oil or dust mop. The improvement will be so noticc- 
able, you will be astonished. Instead of an oil- 
stained or darkened floor, you will have a bright, 
clean lustrous floor which will glisten like your piano. 
It is not necessary to have a Liquid Veneer mop; any mop will do 
it, providing you treat it with Liquid Veneer. 

“Seeing is believing.” Make this trial for the sake of your floors. 
Results guaranteed. 


25c, 50c and $1.00 per bottle. 


At all grocery, drug, hardware, paint and department stores. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


334 ELLICOTT ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





























Edgar put up his hand. He stood as 
straight as a warrior, chest out, chin in, 
eyes to the front. Edgar had always been 
handsome. 

“Now, Alice looks better too. She 
worried some about being married to an 
old man. Wasn’t sure she liked it. Some- 
times wished she’d married someone her 
own age. Now her face shows some 
character—” 

“You mean wrinkles and a patch of 
gray hair that came while Edgar was at 
the beetle-house,” I said humbly. 

Dr. Charley laughed and walked to the 
window. He stood looking while we 
looked at each other. Then he turned. 

“Well, what have you done with the 
tidal waif?” he asked. 

We stared at each other for a second; 
then Edgar made an inspired answer. 

“He went back to the city for his dog.” 

Dr. Charley waved us out of his office. 
We sat in the car for a few minutes delib- 
erating. Then— 

“What a tackle he will make, Alice!” 

“What a pal, Edgar!” 

“T was just busting to keep our waif 
forever,” I said. 

“You and me both,” said Edgar with 
fervor. 

“Birdell’s licking,” said I. 

We began to laugh. Edgar turned the 
car toward Detroit. 

“T intend—send him up to old school 
when ready,” shouted Edgar, ‘‘beetle- 


house — experiments — mechanical en- 
gineer.” 
“RP a ae | 
ront space — tennis_ court, 


screamed. We raced on. I never saw 
Edgar drive as he did then. Good old 
Edgar! We ran over two hens and 
nearly wrecked a mule. By-and-by we 
saw a brown length of car scooting in 
and out the trees ahead. 

“What—you trying—do?” I yelled. 

“Overhaul Bill at Wayne—letting her 
out—” 

I felt an arresting pressure upon my 


shoulder. A face was thrust close to 
Edgar’s. The voice of Bill bellowed in 
our ears: 


“Car don’t stop Wayne—Limited!” 
I don’t know what Edgar did then, but 


we made a spectacular stop. 


“Some folks got on at Prospect Street,” 
said Bill comfortably; “I was getting kind 
of lonesome or something, so | hopped off 
and wagged right along back. ‘The old 
boat was out by Dr. Charley’s, and he 
made me a sign, so I just hid in behind 
here.” 

Edgar waved his head. 

Bill jumped over the seat back and 
snuggled in behind us. 

“Can I drive, Ed?” he asked. 

“You bet you can,” said Edgar and 
handed over the steering wheel. 





A revolution is on in Great Britain. 
Organized labor is defying Parlia- 
ment. Organized labor aims to rule 
the country politically, but it is still 
restricting the output of the individual 


worker. The consequences of the old 


policy and the new are interestingly 
described by Robert Welles Ritchie 
in the November issue of SUNSET. 
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“BIG VALUE SHOES FOR BOYS” 


Style 698, at the right, for lit- 
tle gentlemen, comes in sizes 
814 to 1344; copper toe tip and 
double thick half sole. Style 
461, at the left, for youths 
comes in sizes 11 to 2; double 
thick Goodyear Welt half sole. 











How Other Parents 
Keep Their Boys 


explains how their boys are kept in shoes. Billy Busters 
reduce the annual shoe bill, in numerous instances, more 
than one-third—a saving acceptable to all. If your boy is 
hard to keep in shoes, try them. 


An extensive study of what boys require in a shoe is 
behind the Billy Buster design. Materials are generously 
used. Some numbers have double half soles. Others have 
All in good style, too. Better workmanship 
goes into NO other shoe. And the price is not high. Our 
method is to give as much as we can. And, through this plan, 
we have won. 


copper tips. 


Just try one pair for your boy. So well will they wear 
that no other shoe will do—that we know. If your regular 
shoeman does not carry them, we gladly will forward the 
name of one who does. For economy sake obtain them. 
Soles of the genuine carry the Billy Buster name. 


Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle, U. S. A. 
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MERCHANTS.--Write for our 
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in Shoes — 
Billy Buster Shoes solve the footwear problem for boys. 
Thousands of parents have proved this. So strong is their S 
preference that no other shoes are acceptable. Greater wear S 





Popular-Priced 


Try One Pair 
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RUBS 3ER GOODS 


“Keep you well from 
infancy to old age” 


We won't take a chance 
at your expense 


HY does your druggist tell you that 
he knows Davol Rubber Goods will 


give you dependable continuous service? 





Because he knows how thoroughly the 
Davol inspection system checks every 
Davol rubber product for possible defects. 
We never take a chance at your expense. 


Don’ t judge by theappearanceof thegoods 
alone. Superficial appearance in rubber 
goods is deceptive. Godeeper. Feel the extra 
thickness of Davol rubber. 









Try and remember the name Davol and insist on 
that mark of quality on all rubber goods you buy, 
for then you are eliminating the element of chance. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


New York Chicago Established 1874 Boston San Francisco 


Manufacturers of the 
Femous Health Preserving Rubber Goods for Home and Hospital 


**Keep you well from infancy to old age’”’ 
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All Aboard for 
Belg ium 
(Continued from page 29) 


After an hour cr two among the 
churches of Ghent we tock to the read 
again, as we had a date with Burgomaster 
Max to lunch with him at Brussels at higa 
twelve—and the town clock was_ iust 
striking the hour as we rolled into the city. 
We would have liked an opportunity to 
wash up a pit before going to the lunch- 
eon—but the famous burgomaster was 
not one who could be kept waiting, and 
we were presented to him with a con- 
siderable portion of the realm <'inging t> 
our faces and clothes. 

Burgomaster Max is a small man with 
the most courtly of manners and a person- 
ality that sticks out all over him—like his 
pointed reddish beard. His four years 
in Germany—Belgian Germany—have 
left their mark on him, but he 1s by no 
means ready for the scrap-heap. He is 
bending the tireless energy that was form- 
erly spent in easing the yoke of his practi- 
cally enslaved people to the task of put- 
ting Brussels back on the map. And 
Brussels is to-day a city of industry and 
animation. Already German occupation 
is only a memory—and soon it will be 
regarded as more or less of a chestnut. 

Brussels itself was never seriously 
damaged by the Germans. Its people 
were robbed and harassed and starved 
and carried off into slavery; but its cathe- 
dral still stands, its Royal Palace is un- 
scathed, its galleries with their priceless 
works of art are still intact. The copper 
dome on the Palace of Justice was re- 
moved, however, and tarred paper put 
in its place. I can understand their tak- 
ing away the much-needed copper, but 
somehow I can’t seem to grasp their 
reason for replacing it with tarred paper. 
The German psychology is beyond me, 
I guess. 


7: TER leaving Brussels we made a 
flying visit to the cities of eastern 
Belgium about which so much was heard 
during the first few days of the war. For 
four years and a half the very words 
Louvain, Liege and Namur have been 
symbolic to me of the uttermost and the 
ultimate in destruction. 

When I looked at the ruins of Rheims 
and Soissons I said to myself: 

“Bad, very bad; but of course not a 
circumstance to Louvain.” 

The same thing came to me as I stood 
on the citadel at Verdun and looked out 
over the hashed-brown houses of the once 
beautiful city. And even as I was view- 
ing the battered remains of Dixmude 
and Ypr—Jonesville, I was wondering 
how it was possible for Louvain and Liege 
to be so much worse, for at that time I had 
not yet seen the “martyred” cities of 

eastern Belgium. 

However, when I did see Louvain, 
which lies an hour or so to the east of 
Brussels, I had to hunt for the places 
where the shells had struck. Taken as a 
whole the city is practically undamaged. 
One transept of the cathedral was 
wrecked, but the Hotel de Ville just 
across the street escaped without a 
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“Tl say it is!’’ 


RINCE ALBERT certainly will put some frolic into that 

pet pipe of yours! To pack that joy’us old jimmy brimful or 
roll a makin’s cigarette and hit ’er up a notch or two is just going 
right over the top with your eyes wide open! 


What P. A. will do for your taste and tongue you sure ought 
to know! Like the gentleman from Sparrow’s Point you'll call 
P. A. a good egg! You'll smoke a pipe full and talk a bucket 
full—Prince Albert is such a great, big bunch of smokesunshine! 


You’ll quick catch the P. A. cue that it can’t bite or parch; 
that Prince Albert’s exclusive patented process frees it from bite 
and parch! And makes the sky the smoke limit! 


Give Prince Albert high pressure for flavor and fragrance! 
Put P. A. through your little old taste-test-mill—and—just let 
that q-u-a-l-i-t-y percolate into your smokesystem! 


You’il say it is, too! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Copyright 1919 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 















the national joy smoke 


Prince Albert is.to be had everywhere 
tobacco is sold in toppy red bags and 
tidy red tins; handsome full pound 
and full half p d tin humidors— 
and—in that classy, practical fuil 
pound crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 
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EAUTY is more than skin deep where you spread 
wear-defying Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 


Every painting job about your house or garage, in- 
cluding your car, can be done with distinctly satisfactory 
and lasting results by using these hue beautifying and 
surface-saving Acme Quality products. Just send for 
those two helpful booklets, “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and “Home Decorating.” If your dealer’s sup- 
ply is exhausted, write us. 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


are made for every purpose, a special kind for every surface need. 
“Save the surface and you save 
all!” And, you buy Acme Qual- 
ity Paints with the confidence 
that they are the best in quality 
and value that can be made. 
ACME WHITE LEAD 


AND COLOR WORKS 
DEPT. G, DETROIT, MICH. 


Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Toledo Birmingham Dallas 
Lincoln Portland Los Angeles 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati 
Nashville Fort Worth Topeka 
Spokane Salt Lake City 





Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all simi- 
lar surfaces, and a quart of Acme Quality Floor 
Pain’ of the right color. 













































































scratch. Here and there I saw a pile of 
débris that had once been a house—or a 
barn; I couldn’t tell which. But Louvain 
is still doing business at the old stand. 

“T’ve got the names mixed,” I said to 
myself. “It was Liege where that awful 
damage was done in August, 1914. ‘The 
mournful sound of the name Louvain 
must have misled me. I'll wait till I get 
to Li lege, then [ll see what real destruc- 
tion is! 

So we climbed into the automobiles 
and started for Liege. A few miles out- 
side of the city we stopped and examined 
one of the forts that had held off the Ger- 
mans for the first sixteen days of the war. 

And I will say that it showed signs of hav- 
ing led a strenuous life. Its fifteen-foot 
walls of masonry had been crushed like 
pasteboard under the heel of a giant. And 
its huge steel mushroom towers that had 
risen and fired, and then pulled in their 
heads like snapping-turtles, were badly 
mixed up. One of them had been blown 
completely out of its own socket and had 
landed upside down in the socket just 
vacated by another. And several of the 
others had been smashed—just plain 
smashed like a fly that has been hit with 
a shingle. 

“This is something like it,” I said to 
myself. “Liege was the place. I am 
about to learn the meaning of the word 
destruction.” 

But my reflections were premature. 
Liege has little to offer on the subject. It 
has never been even slightly destroyed. 
It hasn’t had so much as a crimp put in it. 
True, the Germans dismantled and car- 
ried away every pound of machinery from 
one foundry I visited that covered up- 
wards of seventy-five acres, and doubtless 
from a number of others that I did not 
visit. But when I was in Liege in the 

early days of June, 1919, there was not a 
dam: iged building to be found anywhere 
in the « city; and every one of the fifteen or 
twenty coal mines by which the city is 


| surrounded was running at full speed 
| ahead. 


Liege is a coal center, but it is a very 
pretty and a very cleanly place. If there 
was a speck of soot within the city limits 
while I was there it certainly did not land 
on my nose, or on any of the other noses 
that I happened to make the acquaint- 
ance of. Its beautiful cathedral stands 
unharmed. 


pace Liege we ran out into the moun- 
tains to Spa to look over Hindenburg’s 
headquarters, and incidentally to eat a 
large dinner which the municipality had 
been kind enough to prepare for us, 
while music was discoursed by the Spa 
Cornet Band. 

This band kept us standing up and 
sitting down like an Episcopalian service. 
They began with the Belgian National 
Anthem—and after we were comfort: ibly 
seated in our places again they struck up 
the ‘“Marseillaise.”” A few moments later 
came “God Save the King.” 

“Now for the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” 
murmured my neighbor on the left. 

I disentangled my legs from the rungs 
of the chair and prepared to stand 
quickly up at the opening bars. 

Then the band played “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

It was a surprise attack, but the Ameri- 
can delegation took it well—all except the 
southern correspondent, who muttered 
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The moment you slip into a suit tailored expressly for you by | 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


you just feel that your friends are going to ask— 


—— 





At the sign of 
Ye J sy Little Tailor 





This “thorobred” tailoring is no farther away than our dealer in your town 


Clothes tailored to individual measure only—No ready made 
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Style 260 
Heavy Tan Veal 








































* For Civilians 
tr t 
Send for 

v Catalogue & 

: HAT a wealth of od 
practicable know]- 
edge about the 

i: comfort and wear of shoes . 


built on the Munson 
U. S. Army Last the 
% returning American x» 
soldiers are bringing to 
the American men at 
x home! % 
If anything were needed to 
show the value of this kind of 


vy footwear—tosoldiersandcivilians * 
alike—the War has supplied it. 




















Herman shoes made on the genu- 
a ine Munson Last—anatomically per- & 
fect, and fashioned from the best 
materials obtainable—give men in 
private life the finest opportunity to 
enjoy their feet they have ever had. 





Sold in 8000 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 
JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bieek Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 
pencils at moderate prices. 
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Two 
Sizes—43@ 
and 5/4 inches. 
Extra Size—8 inches (black 
only) $1.75. Your name in 
gold inlay—$.35. FREE—Liberal 
supply of ink with retail orders. Agents 
wanted. Big profits. 


J. K. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 














Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY. 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 

NADINOLA banishes tan, 
freckles, pimples, liver- 
spots, etc., extreme cases. 
Rids pores and tissues of 
impurities. Leaves the skin 
clear, soft, healthy. Directions and guarantee 
in package. At leading toilet counters. If 
they haven’t it, by mail, two sizes, 60c. and 
$1.20. Address Dept. S. 5S 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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that the band might have piayed ‘Dixie’ 
too. 

Liege having been put out of the run- 
ning in the matter of destruction, I began 
to count on Namur. 1 recalled vividly 
that it was martyred Namur that had in 
the summer of 1914 brought gasps of 
horror from the whole world. 

“Wait till we get to Namur!” I said to 
my companions 

But Namur looks as if it must have been 
away for the summer when the Germans 
passed through. It is absolutely sound. 

All of which leads me to the conclusion 
that in the fine art of destruction the 
world has made remarkable advancement 
in the last five years. Ruin that in 1914 
caused the eyes of the world to swim with 
horror would in 1918 have excited no more 
than passing notice. It took four years 
and half to teach the armies of the 
world how to pulverize, and if the thing 


nad gone on for another year or two they 
would doubtless have learned how to 
atomize them. 

However, let no one think that Belgium 
has not suffered beyond the power of 
words to describe. For four years and a 
half she was systematically starved, in- 
sulted and enslaved; her manhood was 
systematically degraded and deported; 
her womanhood was systematically out- 
raged; her factories systematically pillaged. 

To-day Belgium has food—largely food 
from America. She has factories—largely 
empty factories without a stick of ma- 
chinery or a straw of raw material and 
without an order on the books. She has 
workmen—largely workmen without « 
job and without any immediate prospects 
of getting one. 

But Beigium is not without hope. The 
spirit that stood off the Germans in 1914 
will stand off the wolf in 1919. 


W hen Will Psiace Go Down? 


(Continued from page 26) 


laws and prosecutions cannot and will not 
bring about a speedy and radical decrease 
in the price level of the important — 
commodities because this price level 1 

determined by the amount of money, 
metallic and paper, in circulation and by 
the compensation and efficiency of labor. 

The circulating medium of all nations 
has been inflated to the bursting point 
during the last five years. It will take 
decades to let the wind out of the finan- 
cial balloon, and while the deflation is still 
unfinished, prices will remain high. After 
the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia prices leaped violently upward 
in response to the increased supply of gold, 
and they have never come down since. 

Is the: re any hope for lower prices in the 
remaining factor, the compensation of 
labor? 

It was expected that one of the results 
of the Armistice and of peace would be a 
reduction of wages the world over. In- 
stead, wages went up everywhere when 
peace came. They are still going up, and 
the man who thinks that they will ever 
again approach the pre-war level i is SO far 
behind the procession that he can’t even 
see its dust. He has failed utterly to grasp 
the significance of the change wrought by 
the war in the psychology of the worker. 

For seventy years Socialist and other 
radical orators have told the worker from 
rostrum and soap box, in season and out, 
that the final and supreme power lay in 
his calloused hands, that he had only to 
close his fists to be boss of creation, that 
without his efforts the world would starve 
no matter how much gold it had. Their 
argument, true as far as it went, did not 
make a deep impression. They lacked a 
concrete, convincing object lesson. The 
war with its attendant scarcity of man 
power supplied this object lesson. 

For the first time since the advent of 
factory production employers in_ every 
country were outbidding one another for 
the services of workers, skilled and un- 
skilled. For the first time in modern his- 
tory it was the employer who carried his 
hat in his hand while the workers stated 
for what price and under what conditions 
they would consent to take off their coats. 
The employers had no choice. The war- 
ring countries had to keep the industries 


going full speed to win; the employers had 
to keep their plants running to make 
profits. Price was no object. So the 
wage level was lifted in five years a 
greater distance than it had gone in the 
preceding twenty-five years. 

At this new level it will stay for a long 
time, minor recessions of a temporary 
nature excepted. Wages have steadily, 
incessantly gone up for the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years. During that period 
the price of every manufactured com- 
modity has steadily gone down right to 
the beginning of the Great War. Wages 
have become higher and manufactured 
commodities cheaper because _ labor, 
through the ever-increasing use and im- 
provement otf power-driven machinery, 
produced more. 

The doubling of wages during the last 
five years was not due to a sudden increase 
in the productivity of labor. That’s one 
great big reason why prices are high and 
will remain high. The average worker has 
more money with which to buy commodi- 
ties, but his output of commodities has 
not increased. Hicher wages have in- 
creased the demand, but the output has 
remained stationary or fallen off. 

Conditions in Russia furnish a vivid 
picture of the firal result of this process 

carried to its logical conclusion. Every 
Soviet worker receives tremendous wages 
for the smallest possible effort. As a con- 
sequence he has his pockets full of money, 
but he can’t buy even the necessities be- 
cause not enough are produced to go 
round. 

Doubled wages and decreased hours will 
in the long run profit the worker not at all, 
unless he responds to them with higher 
efficiency and greater output. The best 
and greatest result of the war has been 
the improvement in the standard of living 
of the wage earner. This improvement 
means that he can buy more things to eat, 
to wear, enjoy more comforts and even 
luxuries. U nless these things are produced 
in sufficient quantities, wage increases wil! 
be of no benefit to anyone. 

Increased production plus codperative 
buying and selling to eliminate profiteer- 
ing and speculation will eventually solve 
the problem presented by the High Cost 
of Living. 
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rst LNpTessions 4 lasting memories == 


Most of us are apt to form opinions 
very quickly. On being introduced we 
unconsciously begin to measure up our 
likes and dislikes of the person before 
us. As a general rule it is not the 
voice, nor the hair, nor even the clothes 
that attract first attention,—it is the 
face. A faulty complexion therefore 
seldom creates favorable impressions,— 
and many suffer severe injustices be- 





cause their otherwise admirable per- 
sonality is disfigured by a face that is 
subject to blemishes. The soothing 
and healing ingredients of Resinol Soap 
are of the utmost value for reducing 
such disfigurements. Not only does it 
remove dust, dirt, and waste matter 
from the skin, but at the same time it 
benefits the skin cells, soothes irrita- 
tion, and exerts a healing, tonic action, 


Resinol Soap is 
sold by all druggists 
and dealers gener- 
ally. For free sam- 
ple,writeDept.A-92, 
Resinol, Baltimore, 
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= marks the survival of 
== the fittest. For thirty-eight 
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years its sales and its pres- 


= tige have steadily grown, 
Ss until today, to speak of 
A any external ache or pain 


is Synonymous with saying 
“‘Sloan’s Liniment.” 
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It is unequaled in prompt- 
ly relieving Rheumatic 
Twinges,Neuralgia,Sciatica 


















66 Ye , , - 
@S, sir, the same old reliable Sloan’s— 
the most popular Liniment on the market!” 
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Lumbago, Sore Muscles, 
Stiff Joints, Neuralgic Head- 
ache. Penetrates without 
rubbing to the afflicted part, 
quickly promoting a warm 
tingle of comforting relief. 
Will not stain theskin,takes 
ittle to produce gratifying 
results. 
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Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; Boop 25, Oint- 
ment 25 and 60, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘*Cnti- 
cura, Dept. B, Boston." 























a YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 
. BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
\ ana LASHES 


"They add wonderfully to 
| one’s beauty, charm and ate 
lz tractiveness. A little 


\ f j “ 

; J applied nightly, will nourish, 
‘ ? 7 * stimulate pool | ven growth 
: , _ of eyebrows and lashes, making 
* \ £7 them long, thick and lustrous, 
ae «) * Guarantee none, harmless, 
*s * * Thousands have been delighted with 
. the results obtained by its use; why not 
you? Two sizes, SOc and $1.00. At your dealers, or direct 
from us by muil, in plain cover, prepaid. Satisfaction assured 
or price refunded. A void disappointments with imitations. Get 
/ name correct—** LASH-BROW-INE ** It's imitated, 

LOOK FOR The Girl with the ftose. It’s on every box, m 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4202.27 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 




















Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
THOMPSON SONS & OO. 
173 River Sit., Troy, N. ¥. 
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For forty years 
\, Fashion has put her 
stamp of approval on 


OCI QAIS 

& JACK POWDER. 
» All tints 50 cts., plus 2 cts. war 
tax, at all toilet counters. Minia- 
ture sample box 4 cts., plus 1 ct. 
war tax. 

The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 75 Cincinnati, O. 






eak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
{since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
: ep you 
35c At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
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In the House of 
| Another 


(Continued from page 31) 


interested in her appearance. ‘The ride 
into town was not a long one; but to Una 
it was surely the strangest ride she had 

| ever taken in her life. She was traveling 
with Aladdin’s lamp and any minute she 
might’ accidentally rub-it. Only that for 
her the iamp would work inversely and 
kill the brief dream of splendor. She 
sighed involuntarily. “Two things already 
she Inked more than well—the man and 
the home. 

She alighted at a point that must cer- 
tainly’ be one of the most central spots of 
the city. One of the main arteries ran 
through this point, and five apparently 
important streets debouched into it. 
Street cars came and went in all direc- 
tions. She stood on one of the corners, 

| near the doors, of a department store. 

After waiting a few minutes, watching 
the people come and go until her mind 

| was calmer and more easily concentrated, 
she began to examine the cars to see if she 
were drawn to one more than to another. 
She looked at the buildings about her, but 
no: faintest inclination to go in any partic- 
ular direction could be detected or even 
imagined. And still she did not feel like a 
woman in an entirely strange city; she 
felt at home and comfortable. 

Baffled, she turned and went into the 
department store near her. It was an 
immense concern, doubtless one of the 
largest in the city, and she must certainly 
have been in it before. But as she wan- 
dered through its aisles nothing opened 
up before her, neither was the veil rent 
that had fallen behind her. Suddenly she 
wearied and decided to go home—back 
to that place whence she had started. She 
would go back and wait. Just wait and 
see what she was shown, what seemed to 
come to her to do. 

As Una rode back to her new home on 
the June Park car, she reflected. One 
thing, at all events, this effort—unre- 
warded and a failure though it seemed to 
be—had done for her. It had shown her 
that for the present she was Elsie Leland. 
To think of herself as Una and try to 
answer to the name of Elsie would bring 
about confusion sooner er later. So she 
left Una behind in the city and turned 
her face determinedly toward the new 
phase of life she had to deal with. 

So: deeply, in spite of the almost hyp- 
notic influence which material forms have 
upon it, does the human soul realize that 
circumstances are but a set of conditions 
encircling a certain state of perception, 
changing as time, which is change of per- 
ception, goes on, that before Elsie was 
half-way back to her new home she had 
accepted the startling state of affairs 
thrust upon her and was almost breath- 
lessly diverted and interested. 


LSIE got back to Schuyler avenue with- 
out further surprises, save that an un- 
known lady smiled and bowed to her in 
the car. Elsie hastened to return the 
greeting and reflected that among her 
many difficulties would be that of meeting 
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18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 

















OU’LL prefer Camel Ciga- 

rettes expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos to either kind smoked 
straight. Your taste will prove 
that! 


Camels are so exceptional in 
flavor, in fragrance and in mel- 
lowness that you quickly realize 
their remarkable quality. It will 
be your constant delight to find 
Camels so full bodied though so 
mild and smooth. You may 
gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not 
tire your taste. 


when you travel. 


Your enjoyment increases as 
you get to know Camels better. 
They return such generous ciga- 
rette satisfaction. Camels cer- 
tainly fit your taste exactly as if 
they had been made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette 
you ever smoked. For instance, 
they leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste or cigaretty odor. 
In fact Camels are in aclass by 
themselves! That's why we ask 
you to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 
price! You will not look for or ex- 
pect premiums, coupons or gifts, 
You’ll prefer Camel quality! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 



























































Skimmed milk is very rich in pro- 
tein and carbohydrates. 


Cocoanut fat is a pure energy- 
producing vegetable fat. 


Hebe is a combination of these 
two ingredients. It is wholesome, 
nourishing, convenient and 
economical. 


Hebe will enable you to make 
creamy soups and gravies, cus- 
tards, puddings, soufflés, biscuits, 
that will be rich in nutrition and 
fow in cost. 


Hebe makes your coffee taste 


delicious. 
THE HEBE COMPANY 
3007 CONSUMERS BLDG. CHICAGO 
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Get a can of Hebe from your grocer 
today and try this recipe. 


HEBE HOT BISCUITS 


2 cups flour 2 teaspoons butter 
4 teaspoons baking powder 12 cup 
16 teaspoon sali 14 cup water 


| teaspoon sugar 

Mix flour, baking powder. salt and sugar, ana 
sitt twice. Cut in butter with a knife or rub it 
in with the tips of the fingers. Add gradually 

mixed with water, and toss on to flour 

baking board, pat and roll lightly to one-half 
inch in thickness, Cut into rounds and bake in 
hot oven fifteen minutes. 





Pure Skimmed Milk Evaporated to Double 
Strength Enriched with Cocoanut Fat 























people whom she would be supposed to 
know and naturally could not. 

On her way up Schuyler avenue from 
the car it occurred to Elsie that possibly 
one of those two keys in her purse might 
be the latchkey to 945. She chose the 
larger of the two, and when she reached 
the door, tried it. It worked; and Elsie 
felt a wave of decided satisfaction pass 
over her—a sense of reality, of taking 
possession of her new life. 

Annie was carolling loudly in the 
kitchen as she entered, but dropped three 
or four keys in pitch as she heard the 
closing of the front door. Elsie went 
straight up to her room and changed her 
suit for a crépe de chine gown of a deep 
rich blue. When all was done she de- 
lighted in herself before the mirror for the 
space of four or five round-eyed, delicious 
moments. 

She discovered by the ivory timepiece 
on her dressing table that it was nearly 
five o’clock. She wondered what time 
dinner was usually served and whether 
Annie did the entire cooking and serving. 
But in this, as in everything else, she must 
wait and see. If she were supposed to help 
in any way and did not, perhaps it would 
be set down to her indisposition. 


HE went downstairs and amused her- 

self taking in the view from each win- 
dow. Now that it seemed likely that she 
would be here for at least some time she 
was interested anew. A little later the 
*phone bell rang. Elsie answered it with 
that strained apprehension, that keen sum- 
moning of all her wits which each new 
happening called forth. Her heart gave a 
quick little beat as she recognized the 
voice of the man speaking. 

“Ts this you, Elsie?” 

Veg?” 

“T find I shall have to go up the line,” 
went on the voice. Elsie decided as she 
listened that it must be the railroad line 
with which he was connected. “So I 
won’t be home for dinner.” 

“That’s too bad,” replied Elsie, with a 
mingled feeling of relief and resentment. 

There came the sense of a moment’s 
consideration at the other end of the line. 
Then, “Well, I wanted you to know. 
‘'Good-by.” 

Elsie hung up the receiver and went 
into the kitchen. It was beautifully light 
and clean, modern and up-to-date. Elsie 
glanced round in quick, covert admira- 
tion. On the table, dressed and ready 
for the oven, in a pan of the latest glass 
cooking ware, was a duck. Annie 
turned inquiringly from the range as she 
entered. 

“Mr. Leland won’t be home for dinner, 
Annie.” 

“Oh! You’re going out, then?” 

“No,” 

Annie seemed both surprised and dis- 
appointed. “You need not get up a full 
dinner for me. What have you got be- 
sides that?” nodding at the duck. 

Annie meditated a moment. “Some 
veal cutlets. And then there’s ice cram 
and cake. And potatoes 1n the oven.’ 

“That will do nicely. And you can put 
it on as soon as you like, Annie. m 
hungry.” 

Elsie felt as she turned away that Annie 
stood looking after her, faintly puzzled. 
It was embarrassing, but would have to 
be lived through in the case of each person 
coming into contact with her life. Her 
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The Economy in | 
(good Seasoning | 


, M ‘arse things taste right in the 

: first place and nothing will be 
wasted. Morton’s Salt helps 

you save through right seasoning. 


You can follow any 
recipe with Morton’s 


because it’s a// salt, and so when the | 
recipe calls for one-half teaspoonful 
you are Safe in using just that amount. | 
There’s ro guesswork in the cooking 
because there’s no powder in the can. 


Sy FA 
reason—-it’s a/l salt—perfect cube 3 When It Rains 
crystals, free-running. Note the _ ST POURS 
handy can with adjustable aluminum | i ae 
spout. When open it allows the salt 
to flow eésiiy and without waste. 
Closed, it protects the contents. 


And Morton’s Salt Jours for the same 





MORTON SALT COMPANY a 
86 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ed 


One of the C3 
“big little things” 
every Woman 
can afford 
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Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is a prod- 
uct of industrial 
democracy—newer 
of Child Labor. 
We have no strikes 
or lockouts. 
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True Value in Hosiery is Measured 
by the Extra Wear it Gives 


It is one thing to get good looking hosiery—and quite arfother to get hosiery with 
long-wearing value. You get both when you buy DurableeDURHAM. gLoRIANA 


: ; : (B ) 

To know the true value of this hosiery is to save on your stocking jy veer wear- 

expense. Money is saved with fewer new pairs to buy—and the _ ingstocking. Lisle 

: : : finish. Extra fine 

trouble of darning is avoided. gauge. Wide elas- 

ra tic tops. Strongly 

Durable-eDURHAM wears longer because it is made stronger. The double reinforced 

. ° heels and toes. 

Durham dyes do not fade and the stockings keep a long lasting good Black, white and 
appearance. Best of all, it is reasonably priced. And meets every  °°Fdovan. 

stocking need. Styles for men and women include all fashionable colors 

and come in all weights from the lightest lisle to the thick, warm, fleecy, 


lined hosiery for winter wear. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
Every pair of Durables DURHAM Hosiery is extra strongly reinforced. The legs 


are full length, tops wide and elastic, soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. 
And the sizes are accurately marked. 


Look for the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. If you do not find it, please write our 
sales office, 88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 

DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 
Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Demanded by Master Workmen. Advertised by All 
Users as the Best. Methods of Construction Render , 
Failure Impossible. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
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physical appearance and movements 
would be the same—for a time at all 
events—as those of her vanished prede- 
cessor; the inflection of her voice would 
be the same, or nearly the same. But the 
manner of expressing her individuality 
could not possibly resemble that of the 
woman whase place: she had usurped. 
There was one comforting thought, how- 
ever, she must keep rigidly in mind. 
Though peaple might marvel, they could 
never guess the clue to the change. Unless 
she were exposed, unless the real Elsie 
reappeared, they would soon get used to 
the change and cease to notice it. 


F TER dinner Annie came to heragain. 
“You going to the show to-night?” 
“No.” Elsie shook her head, divining 
what was behind the question. “Why? 
Do you want to go out, Annie?” 

“Yes, I’d like to. But you’d be afraid, 
wouldn’t you?” From her easy manner 
of speaking Annie evidently had always 
been on familiar terms with her mistress. 

“Oh, no.” Elsie laughed and turned 
back to the fashion magazine whose pages 
she had been turning, noting the many 
points of similarity between the costumes 
depicted therein and those hanging in her 
wardrobe upstairs. “You can go out, 
Annie. Only don’t be late. I want to go 
to bed early.” 

Annie departed with promptness. After 
Elsie had heard her somewhat heavy 
steps go down the cement walk and away, 
she turned at once to do what she had 
already longed so many times to do. She 
sat down before the piano, touching softly 
and tentatively the mellow sounding keys 
of the upright. She felt somehow as if the 
ends of her fingers craved to play and she 
allowed them to place themselves. After 
a few chords, she turned over the array of 
music on the piano and chose a popular, 
semi-classic song with a fairly simple 
accompaniment as being the nearest to 
her mark for a beginning. 

She was not surprised at the ease with 
which her fingers found the required notes 
and chords. She had always been able 
to play and somehow she expected these 
new shapely fingers to obey her. But she 
had always envied those who could sing. 
Could she?—she wondered with a great 
thrill of hope—and knowing the melody 
of the song before her, began softly to 
sing. As she listened to the first bar, her 
joy was unbounded. She sang in a full, 
round mezzo-soprano, which she felt was 
trained. As a matter of fact, the training 
was but partial and the voice was full of 
technical faults, but Elsie was no judge 
of this. She only felt the ease with which 
it rolled out of her mouth, and noted the 
volume, and was almost beside herself 
with joy. The beautiful home, the jewels 
in her case upstairs, the pretty clothes in 
her wardrobe—none of these had given 
her the warm glow of delight, almost 
ecstasy that this new-found possession 
did. She almost felt like speaking aloud 
and begging that, whatever else might 
fade, this one thing might be left her. 

For about two hours she sat there, 


| oblivious of time, trying one thing after 





another. But at last she got husky and 
tired and with reluctance rose. It was 
best not to overdo things at first. 

She stood in the middle of the floor for 
a few minutes, undecided what to do. To 
be exact, undecided what to do to keep 


herself from thinking. At the back of her 
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~~ Food for Thought 


from the White Sands 
of Cold Alaskan Beaches 


Far up along the Alaskan Coast is a short stretch of 
wonderful white sand. Near it we have built one of the 
largest canneries of its kind in the world. For this beach 
yields millions and millions of clams—the finest man has 
ever found. 


No Others Like Them 


Do not let old notions of clams keep you from trying 
these. For they will prove one of the rarest delicacies that 
ever came to your table. The meat is white and clear—as 
fresh, crisp and inviting as the foaming sea waves that 
rush and roll across that wonderful beach from which they 
come—thousands of miles from the congested habitats of 
man. No other clams are like them. No other clams can 
compare with them. Of this you surely will agree once 
you come to know them. And, for variety’s sake, let that 

be at once. At practically any of the better grocers, 

you will find these better clams. 


Clam Recipes Free 


Our clever serving book, containing twenty- 
two good recipes, is free. Write for it now. 


Surf Packing Co., Seattle, 
U.S.A. 


Hemrich’s Minced Clams with Macaroni 
One can Hemrichs Minced Ocean Cle ms; %4 package 
macaroni; one small minced onion; one tablespoonful but- 
ter; salt and pepper. Boil the macaroni in slightly salted 
Water until tender—or for about 20 minutes. Drain the liquor 
from a can of Hemrich’s Minced Ocean Clams, mix the clams 
ith the macaroni, add the butter and season well with salt 
d pepper. Into the skillet put a tablespoonful of butter 
nd the minced onion and cook onion until it begins to bro vn, 
en add the macaroni and clam mixture and fry to a golden brown. Serve hot 
with the following sauce poured over: 
SAUCE: Melt a tablespoonful of butter, add two of flour and stir until 
mooth, then add gradually a cupful of milk and as it thickens, add the clam 
or. Cook, stirring constantly until thickened. Season highly with salt, 
bepper and a dash of cayenne, 
Hemrich’s Minced Clam Croquettes 
One can of Hemrich’s Minced Ocean Clams, half a pint of cooked veal 
Py fine, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls of cracker 
the yolks of two eggs, one tablespoonful of onion juice Soak the 
u in clam juice and then mix all the ingredients and shape. Dip in 
cee and roll in cracker crumbs, and fry as usual. The butter should be soft- 
ened before mixing. 
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You can save money by wearing W.L.Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W.L.Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price hasbeenstampedonthebottom of theshoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
is never changed; this protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has savedthem 
millions of dollars on their footwear. 


The stamped price is W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The prices are the same every- 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 
affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of 
America’s fashion centers; they combine qual- 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 
ing at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
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CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 











If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


MoWorgles 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


118 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
A toilet preparation of merit. shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
For Restoring Color and 


Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50ec. and $1.00 at_ druggists. 





203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
| Alaska Building, Seattle 
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Hj lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 


Use them and you may change wall 





decorations as often as you like without 
injuring the wall paper or plaster. The 
steel points do the trick. 
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supply stores everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
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brain an idea, a course, was shaping itself 
and as yet she only knew that she wanted 
to keep away from it. She would read 
She went over to the bookcase—Alan’s- 

and took from it Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Wisdom 
and Destiny” and ‘seated herself in a big 
leather sleepy-hollow chair. 

She read for a while, frowned and 
fidgetted a little, and then read again. 
The page before her was a dry collection 
of words. Not that she did not under- 
stand the English words before her—their 
definition, that is. But that was all. 
They were a mere collection of words. 
The idea, the spirit of which they were 
but the symbol, she could not conjure up. 
Perhaps she was just tired and stupid. 
But even as she tried to think it she knew 
she was not. On the contrary her mind 
was keyed up to the fullest possible pitch. 
She took up the book again and carefull: 
read a sentence. Of course she under- 
stood it; and for a brief instant, like a 
lightning exposure, the idea for which the 
words stood flashed across her under- 
standing—and then was gone, leaving 
the words staring at her. 

She closed the book and laid it on her 
knees. It was useless to struggle with a 
state of affairs she did not fully under- 
stand. Not fully—a glimmering of the 
truth came to her. 


HE other woman had not been dull. 

Far from it. In a way she had been 
brilliant. And her intuitive faculty—that 
link between the mind and the under- 
standing back of it—was large, and its 
use had been developed, though perhaps 
perverted. She could scheme with amaz- 
ing facility and skill; and her grasp of 
affairs, her judgment of the probable 
outcome of a course of action and its 
effect on the actions of others, was far- 
reaching and accurate. And so the 
quality of brain that the present in- 
cumbent tried to use was not less, but 
different. And that merely from the 
manner of its use. The things that this 
woman wanted to love and think much 
upon, that other woman had not cared for. 
For each habit of the body is a habit of 
the mind, and each habit of the mind must 
become a habit of the body. 

And so, for the present, Elsie gave up 
and put the book away. She was going 
to know and learn to love these books— 
but not to-night. She could not begin 
to-night. She laid her head back in the 
chair and gave up to that brain that now- 
adays seemed to be her master. The de- 
light and interest of the music had given 
her a short surcease; but as soon as that 
was ended her brain flew back to its 
problem. 

She had told herself as she came home 
from the city that afternoon that she 
would take things as they were presented 
to her and await the outcome. But it 
Here she was- 


| back at her scheming and puzzling. And 





it almost seemed to her as 1f, while her 
attention was diverted elsewhere, her 
brain, that anxious and faithful schemer 
and protector, had been unceasingly 
busy. For, upon the return of her atten- 
tion, she found a decision almost formed. 
Not, to be sure, clothed in much detail as 
yet—but still shaping or shaped. 

She must find that other girl in the 
accident. Reduced to the _ simplest 
terms, the main factors of her problem 
seemed to have reduced themselves to 
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Why do nine women out 
of ten, after testing and com- 
paring it with others, choose 
the OHIO-TUEC Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner? These 
illustrations give you only a 
part of the answer. For the 
full facts about this wonder- 
ful, improved cleaner write 
for free booklet. Or, our 
nearest dealer will gladly 
deliver an OHIO-TUEC to 


you for free trial. 


“Cleans Without 
Beating 
and Pounding’’ 








The 
United Electric 
Company 
CANTON, O. 


Western Distributor 
James F. Kinder 
1316 Belmont St., Portland, Ore. 
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Baby Wakes Up Smiling | 
after its food has been digested as it should be, 
which is best done by giving 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
'§ 
The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
Thousands of wise mothers know from actual 
experience that there is nothing better than this 
remarkable remedy for overcoming constipation, 


diarrhoea, feverishness and other baby troubles. 

This purely vegetable preparation is absolutely harmless 
—contains no opiates, narcotics, alcohol or other harmful 
ingredients, 

If your baby is fretful, cries, or gives other symptoms of 
not being well, give Mrs. Winslow's Syrup and note the 
bounding health and happy smiles that follow. 

At all Druggists 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO., 215-217 Fulton Street, New York 
General Selling Agents : 
Harold F. Ritchie &« Co., Inc., New York—Toronto, Can, 















this. If she was living in some other 
woman’s body, who was living in hers? 
When she thought of it like this, that 
other girl rose up in her mind. She had 
tried to find a clue leading to that shadowy 
mother, and had been thrown back on 
herself. She must find the girl. That 
she could surely do—though not easily 
perhaps. The nurse who had told of her 
was gone, and Elsie felt she would not 
have cared to question her in any case. 
No doubt Alan knew who she was; but 


| she hesitated about broaching the subject 


to him. Perhaps that Willett had told 
the Lady-of-the-Phone. Anyway, she 
would find out. Instinct for her own 
safety told her to leave well alone. But 
she could not. The clue to the puzzle 


| might be worse than the puzzle itself; 





but still she had to find it if she could. 
Somehow, in a manner hardly reasoned 
out, she felt she would be wronging some 
other if she did not. 


LSIE was a long time getting to sleep 
that night. Dread of the plans she 
herself had formed kept her awake. But 
still, so weary was she when at last she did 
fall asleep she slept so soundly that she 
was amazed on waking the next morning 
to find it was full eight o’clock. She 
jumped out of bed, bathed and dressed at 
once. On going downstairsshe found that 
Alan had not returned the night before. 
As she passed through the dining-room 
after breakfast, Elsie was greatly amused 
at the floral decorations of the dining 
table. The silver and glass epergne of 
slender and lovely design was duly filled 
with flowers—headsmostly. Ineachofthe 
branch-like receptacles a tight round posy 
was wedged. Elsie took the epergne into 
the butler’s pantry between the dining- 
room and the kitchen, and here she dis- 
covered the scissors with which Annie had 
evidently but recently performed on the 
luckless flowers. Armed with these, she 
went out into the garden through the 
French window leading from the morning- 
room. The garden was beautiful and 
carefully tended by some visiting gar- 
dener, Elsie presumed, for none was in 
sight. She walked round pleased and 


| satisfied. 


' She had been in the garden but a few 
minutes and was still gathering flowers 
and foliage to her liking when Annie came 
in search of her. 

“Phone,” she said, adding in a business- 
like way, “Mrs. McKeene.” 

Elsie hastened into the house, preceding 
Annie’s substantial, gingham-clad figure 
across the sward. She thought rapidly as 
she went. It was doubtless the same 
woman who had talked to her yesterday; 
if so, she needed to know her given name. 

“Yes?” she said, seating herself at the 
phone. 

“Ts this you, Elsie?” demanded the 
voice—that of yesterday—a trifle 
dubiously. 

“Yes.” Elsie drawled it affectedly. 
“Ts this you, Lily?” 

“Lily!” indignantly. “No. It’s me— 
Addie.” 

Elsie laughed. “Oh-h. I should never 
have guessed it.” Which was truthfu! 
enough. 

“Well, you’d better. Lily!) What Lily, 
I'd like to know.” 

“Oh—almost any kind.” Elsie bubbled 
with real amusement. It had come to b« 


| something of a game—an_intensel) 
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To your heart's desire 








S it beauty you seek? And delightfully restful 
riding? Would you be fond of a car sturdily frec 
from ailments, and no friend of repair shops? Do road- 
steadiness and easy steering appeal to you?, And would 
you not find a thrill of enjoyment in power so flexible 
and mighty that with equal ease it can creep thru 
traffic, reach racing speed with top up in twenty 
seconds, and, from a standing start, pass everything 
but aeroplanes up mountain grades? 


If these are your motor car ideals, you will find them 
to your heart’s content in the newest Winton Six, 
a welcome, amiable, gratifying car, so unusual in 
character that it stands out distinctly as the surprise 


car of 1919. 


May we send you literature? 


THE WINTON COMPANY 


110 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, O., U. S. A. 
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fascinating, because dangerous, one. And 
then she quickly curbed her mirth and 
told herself that she had better be careful 
and keep her wits about her. Still, her 
ruse had worked. Addie McKeene—Mrs. 


McKeene. 
“Well,” observed the voice after a 
second, “you’re evidently feeling very 


funny this morning. But anyway, I’m 
thankful you’re better tempered than you 
were yesterday. What are you going to 
do to-day a 

“Be good,” parried Elsie. 

“Too big an order,” returned the voice 
dryly. “But no joking, now—what are 
your plans!” 

“T haven’t made any.” 

“Well, come over and have lunch. And 
then we'll decide what we want to do this 
afternoon.” 


LSIE thought hastily. She did not see 

how she could accept the invitation in 
any case, seeing she did not know where it 
came from. ‘‘Can’t be done,” she declared 
laughingly then. “I’m doing penance.” 

This statement was received with a 
mome nt’s silent consideration. And then, 

“T’m coming straight over. Look for me, 
Elsie.” And the receiver was abruptly 
hung up. 

EIsie still sat on by the phone stand. 
Seeing that inevitably she would have to 
do so soon, she was glad she was going to 
see this woman quickly. She felt some- 
thing like the player of a game about to 
enter into a great test of skill. That really 
was what it was and somehow she felt very 
alert and able. But this was a very crucial 
encounter. She must not forget that. It 
seemed almost incredible to suppose that 
she could succeed in passing herself off on 
this woman who had been an intimate 
friend of that other. And yet, on the 
other hand, how could that woman look 
at her and decide anything different! 

She rose and went into the living-room 
to watch for the arrival of this new friend. 
As far as she allowed herself to speculate 
she was not going to like her. To begin 
with, all and any friends of Addie 
MckKeene’s ways of thinking were going 
to be so many obstacles in the new path 
she had—perhaps—to make. Obstacles, 
though, that could not be removed 
abruptly. 

As she was thinking these things over 
and gazing absently out upon the road 
she saw a handsome little dark blue elec- 
tric glide silently up. In a second out 
jumped a slight and exceedingly elegant 
figure, which banged to the door behind 
it and ran lightly up the cement walk. 
I-lsie opened the house door and the figure 
tripped in with a quick little swish of 
skirts. Elsie had a fleeting vision of a 
bright, dark face, and then an arm went 
round her shoulders and a soft cheek 
rubbed kitten-like against hers. 

“Well, you dear bad old girl. I’se awful 
glad to see it all right again—even if it is a 
cross old thing.” 

She was released and Addie tossed 
rich wrap of brocade and fur upon a 
nearby chair. Then she turned back to 
Elsie, who was standing gazing at her 
and realizing once for all that speculating 
on the unseen is worse than waste of time. 
Elsie was not aware that she had actually 
outlined her ideas of this woman so 
specifically, but she found she had. She 
had covertly expected to see a large, 
languid-eyed, possibly overdressed and 








much-made-up woman—a __ professional 
perverter of young married women, a 
mistress of intrigue and a manager of 


risqué affairs. Instead, here was this 
dainty, high-bred looking little thing 


about as likely to lead anyone as a butter- 


Mrs. McKeene placed herself in a chair 
with an air of gay satisfaction, clasped her 
hands round her knees and laughed out 
loud. But neither the action nor the laugh 
was the least bit vulgar. Addie was one 
of those fortunate persons born once in a 
while who can say and do almost any- 
thing without by any chance appearing 
vulgar. 

“Elsie, sit down,” she exclaimed. ‘‘For 
goodness’ sake—what is this? A Mrs. 
Siddons’ act, or a study for the statue of 
Repentance?” Elsie laughed, and sat 
down. ‘“That’s better. Now look pleas- 
ant while I give you the ‘once over’.” 

It was a very frank inspection and Elsie 
bore it better than might have been, owing 
to the fact that she herself was busy re- 
turning it. She admired very much and, 
all notwithstanding, could not help liking 
on sight, the face before her. It was so 
»alpably the index of a thoroughly amia- 
le nature. The dark eyes were bright 
and fun loving, the small mouth a veri- 
table rosebud of good nature, the cheeks 
two smooth, dimpled peaches. 

“Well,” summed up Addie, after her 
mock solemn examin: ition, “you do look 
a wee bit different. Though I don’t know 
whether it’s a tiny shz idow way down in 
your eyes or merely a chastened expres- 


sion. Yes—the effect is still distinctly 
visible. You did get a good scolding, 


whatever you may say.” 

“No, that’s isn’t Alan’s way.” Elsie 
shook her head with conviction. Already 
she knew that much. ‘‘But— Oh, I felt 
horribly cheap. That’s all.” 


DDIE nodded, watching her friend 

with bright eyes. ‘I suppose so. 
Well, I don’t know how some men look at 
those things. Of course, Terry’s so decent 
about it. ‘He does just as he likes himself 
and never dreams of objecting to my doing 
the same—providing I don’t make a fool 
of myself. Just look what a terribly dull 
time he’d have if he didn’t, being away 
from home so much of the time. And 
me, too,” she added with a mirthful 
pucker of the lips. 

“Yes.” Elsie kept thoughtful eyes on 
the ground. She felt the need of very 
guarded speech—else previous concepts 
would be smashed at one meeting and 
both be left wide-eyed over the ruins. 
“Only, you see, when the man doesn’t 
happen to want to—to do as he likes—’ 
She paused. Then looked up. Addie 
McKeene’s face was mirthful. 

“Lordy, lordy—as if such a man was 
ever made.” Addie laughed softly and 
swayed to and fro in her mirth. “They 
all do as they like, when they like. Only 
some like oftener than others. And some 
like openly and some prefer cover. And 
some like to do one thing and some an- 
other. And there you are.” 

Elsie listened with a smile but offered 
no amendment to this sweeping classifica- 
tion. And Addie went on, merry quizzi- 
rer al eyes on her friend’s face. 

“But I came over with the full intention 
of allowing you to moralize as much as 
ever you wanted to. I knew it would make 
you feel better. I never knew you to do it 
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before. But then—one doesn’t get shaken 
up in automobiles every day, either. 
Bound to come out of the shuffle with a 
few derangements, I suppose. Besides, of 
course, it was a very narrow escape—” 
From Addie’s unfinished tone Elsie did 
not take the escape to be from physical 
injury alone. 

“So now,” Addie took the clasping 
hands from her knees, and arranged her- 
self neatly in the chair with the comical 
air of a curly little judge about to take 
evidence, “we'll start with your state- 
ment—that you're going to be ‘good. How 
are you going to do it—whatever it may 
mean? 


ace opened her eyes. “Dear me,” 
she laughed. ‘This is worse than 
writing the Declaration of Independence 
on a dime—as some misguided person or 
other did. How does anyone be good?” 

“Mhat depends on anyone’s idea of be- 
ing good,” responded ‘Addie promptly. 
“What is yours? 

“Oh, I haven’t got it formulated and 
ready for publication yet,” answered 
Elsie, keeping up the quizzical strain. In 
reality she had no intention of being led 
into a serious discussion, supposing Addie 
McKeenecapable of it, which she doubted. 

“Perhaps not. But you’ve thought it 
over and arranged a few foolish little 
ideas in a row,” insisted Addie. “I can 
tell you what being good means for you 
just at present. It means doing just w hat 
Alan wants you to, and substituting his 
ideas for yours.” 

“Tt doesn’t—isn’t—at ll,’ contra- 
dicted Elsie promptly. “Can’t I have 
ideas of my own about being good?” 

“Yes. And they’re not Alan’s,” re- 
sponded Addie cheerfully. And then the 
whole discussion was evidently so amusing 
that she could hardly keep that laughing 
little mouth of hers straight. “Are you 
going to take the veil?” 

“Thadn’t thought of it exactly.” 

“Or are you going to stay at home all 
day and sit on a cushion and sew a fine 
seam? Or like the dear good ladies of old, 
weave gorgeous tapestries for the sitting- 
room walls. Only, as far as I remember, 
those same ladies always kept an eye on 
the bend of the road in expectation of the 
appearance of a knight—in armor or 
otherwise.” 

“The prospect does not appeal to me 
with any great force,” responded Elsie 
gravely. 

“Oh. Well, your brand of goodness is 
evidently an entirely new one.” And then 
with a little sigh and an air of banishing 
all jest from the proceedings, ““Now, dear- 
est—tell your own Addie everything. 
What is it you have on your mind?” 

“Well,” Elsie accepted the invitation 
at face value, “‘you’ve heard ofja coating 
of ice being formed sometimes over a cer- 
tain warm place, haven’t you? That’s the 
kind I’ve been skating on lately, I fancy. 
And I feel I’d better stop W hile—” 

“While the stopping’s good,” finished 
Addie, with a queer little grimace at her 
own slang. “Hm. Well, I know in art it’s 
horrid taste to begin with details. But in 
real life details have a dreadful knack of 
getting in the way. How about Willett?” 

“Oh—Willett.” Elsie looked impa- 
tient. Already she disliked the mere name 
of the man—unprincipled fop that she 
knew he must be. And then because she 
knew so little of the extent of his affair 
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with her, she concluded half-heartedly, 

“He will be the least of my troubles.” 
“Oh, will he?” said Addie dryly. “‘You 

can’t persuade me that you know so little 


of him as all that.” 
“You mean that heretofore he has 
always done the winding up of affairs 


himself?”’ ventured Elsie. 

“No,” reflectively. ‘No, I don’t be- 
lieve Willett’s a bad-hearted man at all. 
He’s too big. But—he won’t see any 
sense in the whole thing. And neither do 
I. I never knew you to have such a vio- 
lent spasm. In fact I never knew you to 
have any spasms at all. That is one thing 
I have always loved dona you. Life with 
you was just one big, joyous bubble. And 
now she laughed again, as if at the 
mere sight of the metamorphosed Elsie. 
“Of course, though—” she checked herself 
then, “I don’t know what kind of an 


ultimatum 
Derm thought a moment. Quite evi- 
dently she had beenin the habit of mak- 
ing a full confidant of this woman. She did 
not want to seem to do less now. ‘No 
ultimatum exactly,” she said then, slowly. 
“He is going to let me hang myself. Unless 
I get into the papers. Then he will 
finish the hanging. That’s all,” she 
sighed as the position, outlined afresh by 
the words she had spoken, occurred to her 
again. But she had to adopt this char- 
acter, whether or no. The more thor- 
oughly she could enter into what it had 
been, the better she could begin to shape 
what it was to be—if she were left to do 
the shaping. “Only it made me think, 
Addie,” she went on, “really, sooner or 
later, women who do do things like I do 
end up in just about one way. Don’t you 
think thev do?” 

“No—I don’t,’ responded —_ Addie 
shortly and promptly. “Idiots end up as 
idiots, and fools as fools, of course. But so 
they do in every connection. And if you 
take long chances you’ re apt to break 
your neck, whether it’s in the stock mar- 
ket, on the race course, or—or in life. 
Moral—don’t take long chances. Women 

and men, too—who bungle their affairs, 
of W hateve r sort, are the ones, of course, 
that you hear of. The others you don’t 
hear of. That’s all.” 

Elsie nodded and accepted this state- 
ment of affairs with a thoughtful little 
smile. The logicof it appeared irrefutable; 
and would have been but for one thing. 
It was based on an unsound premise. 
Elsie felt this—knew it. Only at that time 
she could not think it out. And would 
not have expressed herself if she could. 

“Of course,” went on Addie, tapping 
the carpet with her toe, and with the 
quaint air of really trying to think the 
thing out with total impartiality, “if 
you’ ve thought it all over and really want 
to—” she paused, and allowed that sen- 
tence to end itself with decorum. “It’s 
amusing, though, when you think about 
it. So childish and inconsistent. Men, I 
mean. ‘They calmly appropriate a woman 
who has been accustomed to living in a 
certain way. They themselves, perhaps, 
haven’t been accustomed to living that 
way, or don’t want to. Comes to the 
same thing. And they can’t—or won’t— 
let the woman go on living in the only way 
she knows how to live.” 

“Well, I suppose,” said Elsie gently, 

“they expect the woman to think that all 
over before she marries.’ 





“Not at all,” disagreed Addie, with 
comically cheerful and good-natured 


cynicism. “They become infatuated with 
a woman and don’t rest tll they get her. 
Then, when infatuation is over, they ex- 
pect her to entirely remodel herself to 
suit present conditions—which generally 
means themselves. Now, look at you. 
Look at the life you had with your mother 

one long, continual round of pleasure 
And after you married—a complete re- 
versal. Not supposed to need anything 
but home and hubby. And you tried to 
live up to the program, too. You kept it 
up much longer than I should ever have 
thought you could. Much longer than 


was good for you really—for you were 
only holding yourself in whether you 
knew it or not. And besides—what on 


earth would you ¢ 
month?” 

Elsie laughed outright, 
pression was so comical. 

“Of course you could manage to dress 
on it, I suppose, and pay carfare and so 
forth. But what sort of a life would you 
have?’ And Addie opened her eyes as if 
in contemplation of its hideous bareness. 

“No bridge, no opera boxes, no dansants, 
no matinée luncheons, no—oh, well, sim- 
ply nothing. You’d have to join a thimble 
club, and he ive a nice circle of ladies call 
on you, and have mild little teas at one 
another’s houses in turn. And you might 
have a five-hundred afternoon once in a 
while by way of a debauch.” Addie 
laughed in real and unaffected amusement 
at the career she had conjured up. 


do with fifty dollars a 
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| ed laughed, too. But she made no 
verbal criticism of this sketchy outline 
of her new life. A sense of something more 
weighty than usual about the woman 
before her entered into Addie McKeene’s 
dancing but still sensitively attuned mind. 


The feeling was not analyzed, hardly 
recognized, but still intuitively acted 
Mboe 


“Of course, dear old girl, if you really 
feel—”’ Again Addie trusted to the spirit 
of the sentence to end it with greater 
taste than spoken words. Which it did. 

I don’t want to be a troublesome buttin- 
sky. Only—” and she pulled a wry little 
mouth—“T feel this is just a spell—you 
know, from the shock, and the—the un- 
pleasantness you have come through. 
And I do hate to have you do things while 
it lasts that perhaps you can’t undo after- 
wards. But you’ve always been so clever 
at arranging and engineering things—so 
I don’t believe—” 

The look and tone of real affection that 
accompanied these words warmed Elsie’s 
heart to an extent that surprised her. 
She realized for the first time that she was 
in the way of being lonely. She smiled, a 
smile of genuine friendliness. 

“T won’t do anything 
promised. 

“Then we're safe,” with an assumption 
of relief. Addie jumped up. “And now 
tell Annie—Oh, but I forgot. Does your 
scheme of salvation include me among the 
damned?” 

“No—it doesn’t,” replied Elsie shortly. 

“Oh! Well, then, tell Annie you’re not 
going to be home for lunch. And hurry. 
Madame George is sending me out that 
w hite hat this afternoon, and if the wing 
isn’t on at exactly the tilt I told her, it 
goes back. I don’t want it to come while 
I’m away.” 


rash,” she 
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Annie was upstairs officiating with 
much dusting and shaking in her master’s 
room; and Elsie, on her way to get a wrap, 
informed her of her conte mplated absence. 

“Mr. Leland’ll be home for dinner, 
won’t he?” inquired that personage by 
way of answer. 

“T suppose so. I haven’t heard any- 
thing yet,” replied Elsie. 

“Well—got to cook that duck anyway,” 
with an air of announcing the inevitable. 

Elsie took a wrap from her wardrobe 
and then went down and entered the 
electric. It was deeply and luxuriously 
lined in a soft French gray, and Elsie 
seated herself with covert delight. 

Addie McKeene drove the car with a 
swift light precision that won Elsie’s 
immediate admiration. As near as Elsie 
could judge she drove about six blocks 
in all, and then turned the machine into a 
narrow cement driveway and sent it with- 
out any maneuvering into the garage at 
the back of the lawn. 

Elsie’s new home, while tasty, even 
approaching the luxurious, presented in 
comparison with Mrs. McKeene’s tte 
an almost masculine solidity of appear- 
ance. Addie’s home was a rampant re- 
flection of herself. The living-room, 
though of good size, was more like a lady’s 
boudoir than anything. Apparently, too, 

all her life the little lady had been the 
recipient of rich gifts—gifts whose taste, 
although always good, was immensely 
varied. Only i in that way could the almost 
bazaar-like collection of rugs, cushions, 
pottery and statuary be accounted for. 
At one end of the room, forming a big 
alcove, was the music-room; Elsie glanced 
with much respect at the polished floor 
and the grand piano. 

Shortiy after the two women had settled 
themselves to argue the respective merits 
of a Paul Poiret and a Luci!le model of 
gown, a maid came into the room, 


acknowledging Elsie’s presence with a 
pleasant smile. There was about the 
same difference between this girl and 
Annie as there was between the two 
houses; and Elsie wondered in passing 
whether she herself had ever discovered 
and hired Annie. Of course Annie was a 
good worker. ‘The state of the house 
testified to that; and Elsie had not as yet 
learned that she herself was supposed to 
do anything in connection with keeping 
it up. And then she was a good cook. 
Possibly Addie’s maid was not such 
treasure in all these ways, but she was 
certainly of a most pleasant personality. 
Sallow and dark, with dark expressive 
eyes, she appeared to idolize her mistress, 
and listened with deferential yet indulgent 
affection to her airily elaborated requests. 

“Lottie, I want you to get us just the 
very darlingest lunch. And Lottie, we 
don’t need a truly, sit-up-to-the-table 
lunch. Put it on our little table with all 
the wings, and wheel it up to us.” 


UNCH was well over. The hat had 
arrived and the angle of the wing had 

been found to be mathematically correct. 
Elsie, having resisted Addie’s coaxing to 
go down town with her, was about to go 
up to her room to chat while Addie 
dressed, when the phone bell rang. Addie 
went to it and rested her arms non- 
chalantly on the stand. 

“Yes?” And then, “Yes. All right.” 

She rose and came back to Elsie, a half- 
comical expression on her face. She gave 
a little backward toss of her head, con- 
veying Elsie to her late place at the in- 
strument. “It’s Willett. After you’ve 
done talking, come on upstairs.” She 
ran lightly up the staircase and out of 
hearing. 

Elsie went reluctantly enough to the 
waiting phone. ‘‘Yes?” 

“Well, sweetheart, how are you?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


W hat of the Nation? 


(Continued from page 16) 


Article X of the covenant of the league of 
nations. He answered that if all the other 
nations fulfilled their obligations he 
thought an army of 500,000 would suffice. 
A few days ago the administration’s pro- 
eram for the peace army, which it asserted 
is prepared without regard to the league 
) of nations, was prese nted to the two mili- 
tary committees of Congress. This pro- 
am in brief is for an army of 576,000 
men, with universal military training for 
those of nineteen years of age, who shall 
be registered and be subject to service for 
a pe riod of three years. A trained army, 
it is claimed, of ‘practically two million 
men might be called into action under this 
system, while we could have a permanent 
standing army of 576,000 men. The cost, 
it was estimated, would be nine hundred 
million dollars a year, but those who are 
familiar with estimates of this sort feel 
quite justified in adding to the sum men- 
tioned from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
We are contemplating now an era of uni- 
versal peace under a league of nations, the 
chief argument in favor of which, accord- 
ing to the hysterical people who have 
never read it, but who denounce those 





who oppose it, is that it brings disarma- 
ment, destroys militarism and ends force. 
And yet under the league of nations the 
United States is preparing an army during 
peace many times greater than it has ever 
before had in its history, with practical 
conscription during peace, and with a 
staggering burden upon our taxpayers. 
England and France are doing likewise, 
although Mr. Churchill, Minister of War 
for E ngland, has significantly observed: 


“By next year there will be only two 
great nations in the world free from con- 
scription, Great Britain and Germany, and 
only one of those voluntarily free. Even 


the United States is embarking on a 

policy of conscription.” 

Of course, Japan will go her wa “fe she 
sees fit. Upon this subject, Mr. Lansing 


said in his testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee: 


“Question—It is optional with each 
government whether it does disarm, is it 
not? 

“Secretary Lansing—Always so. This 
is true in practically the entire covenant.” 
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The Springs 
GMC Springs, as one 
unit in the structural 
plan, are wider, longer, 
and more sturdy, amply 
strong to carry the rated 
load under all road 
conditions. On the 
efficient functioning of 
these Springs, depend 
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—In Marketing Livestock 


This ton-and-a-half GMC Truck earned $3,300 the first 
year of its operation hauling livestock for its owner, 
A. C. French, Honey Creek, Ia. 


In 250 trips from Honey Creek to the South Omaha stock 
yards a million pounds of cattle on the hoof were carried 
—a total mileage of 8,750. 


According to the owner’s statement, taken from detailed 
daily records, the total upkeep expense for this first 12 
months was $6.90, and the original tires are apparently 
good for another 12 months. 


Still another profitable feature of the performance of 
this GMC Truck—and one, by the way, which does not 
appear in the daily record—was the prevention of loss 
through shrinkage. That alone is a big item. 


GMC Trucks are built with every regard for the efficient 
service shown in this instance—economy of operation, 
mechanical strength, reliability, endurance and low 
tire expense. 


Behind every GMC Truck is the backing of the General 
Motors Corporation, the largest and most important 
organization in the automotive industry. 


GENERAL MOTORS -TRUCK COMPANYz 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 













of Rose Petal 
(ee * Complexion 


¢ Smooth 
| the petals of a_ rose 
j the complexion aided by~ 


Nadine Face Powder 
This delicate beautifier 
imparts an indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 
The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevent: 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 


and velvety as 


Flesh Its coolness is refresh 
4 ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin. 
Brunette Nadine Face Powder 
White  beautifies millions of com- 
plexions today. Why not 
y _—_* 
7 in eadeudes xes Only 
At Leading t Counter 
( By free 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Dept.5.s. 











A Few of the 


ICCESSES 3) 


with DUNLOP mh 
all over the world 


a STATES 
Western Open Championship, July 25, 1919 
North and South Championship, 1919 
Tri-City Championship Kans as, June, 1919 
Shawnee Invitation Tournament, July, 1919 
All won by Jim Barnes, using Dunlop Vac 31 
Jim Bornes h-s won the Western Championship 


three times using the Dunlop ball on each occ.1sion, 


CANADA 
Canadian Open Championship, July 30th 
Won by J. Douglas Edgar 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Professional Championship of Great Britain 
Won by Abo Mitchell, using Dunlop Vac 81 
Ladies’ Championship of Great Britain. 1919 
Won by Miss Cecil Leitch, using Dunlop Vac 29 
United Services Tournament 
Won by Lord Charles Hope, using Dunlop Vac 29 
Amateur and Professional Championship of 
South Africa, 1919 
The keynote of Dunlop success is skill and accurac 
in manufacture 
Dunlop Vac No. 29 - 
Dunlop Vac No. 31 - 


$1.00 each 
1.00 each 


$12 a dozen in sealed boxes 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
N°W YORK: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-A, 
305 Fifth Ave 
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Disarmament under the league, appar- 
parently, is but an irridescent dream. 

The treaty of peace itself makes impos- 
sible the reign of justice, the protection of 
weak peoples’ self-determination and the 
idealism so often re peated before the 
Paris Conference, and so quickly forgot- 
ten there. There appears to be a unani- 
mity of opinion that the treaty has within 
it the germs of future wars. The excuse 
for its unjust and unfair territorial dispo- 


sitions is that expediency governed, and 
that the agreements which had been made 


during the progress of the war by our co- 
belligerents had to be consummated in the 
treaty. We might view with only passing 
regret and humiliation these facts, were 
not we and our next generation as well, 
irrevocably tied to the treaty, and for 
more than thirty years in the future in- 
extricably entangled in Europe’s troubles. 
Small wonder that Lloyd George exultingly 
toldthe English Parliament that it wasnow 
arranged so that the United States would 
come into the next war automatically. 


A° this is written Europe furnishes an- 
other brilliant illustration of the great 
and benignant league. Hungary was in 
revolution. A government we did not 
like, and the league would not tolerate, 
was set up. The Paris conference, really 
the league, notified the Hungarians they 
must depose the government we didn’t 
like, or by the blockade they would be 
starved. The Hungarians refused and 
the starvation process commenced. The 
sick, the weak, women and little children, 
died from starvation by the league decree. 
The Hungarians starving, yielded, and ex- 
pelled their fantastic government. The 
New York World, thick and thin adminis- 
tration and league paper, and all the 
league advocates, rapturously exclaimed 
here was the first demonstration of the 
league of nations and its marvelous suc- 
cess in world management. But in the in- 
terim one of our Allies and a member of 
the league, Rumania, marched its troops 
into Hungary and toward the capital, 
Budapest. When the Hungarians drove 
out their Bolshevik government, the Paris 
Council, the present league indeed, notified 
the Rumanians to halt in their invasion, 
but the Rumanians, notwithstanding 
prayers and threats from the great nations 
of the earth! assembled at Paris, con- 
tinued their march, took Budapest, seized 
and sent away everything in sight and 
con:mitted all sorts of depredations. The 
Rumanians drove out the new govern- 
ment of moderate socialists, created at the 
behest of the Allies, and are now engaged 
in putting Archduke Joseph in power. The 
fragmentary and censored news seems to 
indicate that the Paris Conference, of 
which the United States is a part, consents 
to this. Whata spectacle! An army of a 
Hohenzollern family putting a Hapsburg 
back as ruler of Hungary! The New York 
World now distractedly exclaims, “What 
authority has the Peace Confe rence?” 
while a cynical observer says that “the 
Peace Conference seems to be always one 
or two revolutions, one or two massacres, 
behind the procession.” ‘The incident is 
instructive but alsoominous. The league 
full panoplied could do no more than the 
Paris Conference; but the interference, 
designated in its inception by league ad- 
vocates, the demonstration of the efficacy 
and wisdom and accomplishment of the 
pact, was an interference with internal 


¢ 


affairs, the putting down of internal revo- 
lution on the specious plea it might spreac 
its poison and infect other countries. And 
Article X of the covenant has just this in 
view—not only the guarantee of terri 
torial integrity of every member of th 
league against external ageression, but the 
putting down of any internal revolt. 


HE conclusion of the war finds the 

‘United States the most powerful nation 
on earth. Its manhood and its wealth ar 
practically unimpaired. All of the other 
nations owe us money, ten billions of dol- 
lars,in fact, taken from our taxpayers. We 
graciously become members of a league 
where we are given one vote, but none at 
all in matters affecting our own interests, 
and where our most powerful rival has six 
votes. I have heard of men who placed 
themselves in the hands of their creditors, 
but the United States is asked to place it- 
self in the hands of its debtors. We are 
asked—and we do that very thing by the 
oe deliver to the four great powers 
all the advantages of the war and then to 
guarantee these advant: ges, have a 
very great respect for the British. I fully 
appreciate the heroic sacrifices they have 
made. But I realize that the British rep- 
resentatives at Paris were keenly alert to 
their national interests, just as other rep- 
resentatives, save our own, had thought 
alone for their respective nations. It is 
the duty now of the United States Senate, 
as the representatives of our people, to be 
equally alert to protect the interests of 
this country. Our allegiance is to the 
United States, not to the federation of the 
world. We will make as many concessions 
for world peace as the British, the French, 
the Italians or the Japanese, and more, 
but Americans can not vote to place the 
United States in bondage, nor to protect 
the territorial integrity of any foreign na- 
tion. We will not hypothecate America 
to secure alien powers in control of con- 
quered territory in Asia, Africa and 
Europe. We must not make this country 
pay not only most of the price of this war 
but practically the whole price of future 
wars. We must not send our sons and our 
sons’ sons to police the world or fight the 
swars in which we have neither interest nor 
sympathy. We must leave for our own 
decision and determination, and for that 
of those Ww ho follow us, the granting of our 
country’s bounty, the exercise of its gen- 
erosity or the expenditure of its treasure 
or blood. I believe in guarding the inter- 
ests of the United States with the same 
patriotic singleness of mind that actuated 
the British, the French, the Italians and 
the Japanese at Paris. Asa result of that 
singleness of mind the British Empire 
got six votes in the league, the supremacy 
of the seas and great extensions of terri- 
tories; France receives enormous new 
lands, reparations for the wrongs done her 
and even a special alliance for her protec- 
tion in the future; Italy protects herself for 
all time with rectification of her frontiers, 
receives thousands of square miles of terri- 
tory and hundreds of thousands of human 
beings; Japan obtains her strangle hold 
upon China, takes China’srichest province 
and substantially adds forty millions 
of people to her population. While the 
others divided the spoils, the United 
States incurred the obligations. Why 
should we go further and guarantee the 
title of the nations to the spoils they have 
secured by the treaty? 
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Bonded to Satisfy 


Zelnicker Ever-Tyte Piston Rings develop 


perfect combustion 


more power on less fuel and oil. Whether in 
a small motercycle engine or a huge Corliss, 


maximum compression 


and economy of operation are always assured. 


Perfect compression results from their six- 


cylinder walls—always. 
of fuel and oil leakage that leads to most 


motor ills. 


point expansion that causes equal contact with 
Result: Eliminati 


on 


They combine 3-piece effectiveness with 


patented right angle interlock. 


l-piece simplicity because of Zelnicker’s 


Insuring their positive performance is the 


piston ring manufacturer. 
Need more be said? 


most sweeping guarantee ever made by any 


Read the terms 


Order From Your Dealer 


THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Mo 
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GUARANTY BOND 

We guarantee ZENCKES Ever-lyte Pisivn Rings to 

produce higher compression, develop more power, and use 


less fuel and lubricating oil, you to be the cole judge. 
We will retund the full purchase price to any purchaser 


upon the return of the ring 
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We advise the purchase and 
are making a specialty of 


U.S. Government Bonds 


and are preparcd, at any time, 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


We have pre pare d a circular on 
investment securities which we shall | 


be glad to send you on request 


Kidder, Peabody GCo. | 


115 Devonshire St. 17 Wal1 Street 
Boston New Yori<« 
































If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 

you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
of yourhome! A NORTH AMERICA policy 
gives liberal protection and 


costs but a few dollars a year 





Garter 


Vid Gui 


| Worn the World Over 


Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s | | 
samples. || Ceorce FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON | 


You insure your effects while in your home | 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? | 
Write today for specimen policy or | 
consult any North America agent. | 
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Insurance Company of | 


ORTH AMERICA cecomnameit 


223-231 Sanscme St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rays from the Rose Cross 


Agents Everywhere Assets over $30 000,000 
: A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTIC LIGHT 


B a Subscription $1.50 
Pacific Writers Agency AUGUST CONTENTS: 


Rosicrucian Fellowship, Its Message 

















Experienced Ms. readers and editors, age | 
will review Mss., advise as to salabilit pr a pees ye 

view Mss., advise as to sale y et 

ee ae Cee In the Land of the Living Dead 

and sell on commission. Send $1.50 to What is Man? 
cover postage and reading charge for Free Mason and Phree Messen 

: Mets He EEE SRE: - | 
each 5000 awordssor-fraction.. Pace Vegetarianism and Vegetarians. 


Writers Agency, 1309 Hyde St., R. 5, ROSICRUCIAN FELLOWSHIP 


San Francisco Mission Avenue Oceanside, California 























Readers, Gentle and 


Otherwise 


(Continued from page 4f) 


Pro-Dove 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
The article by Mr. Partridge on the 
“Dove” is simply immense. He is a true 
humorist and writes with expert ease and 
taste. And then, the article is very edu- 
cational in its descriptions of the condi- 
tions and nature of the various countries 

visited. Wituiam M. Bower. 


| Anti-Dove 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
It is my opinion, as a reader of SUNSET, 
that you will greatly enhance the value 
of your magazine by declining to use such 
articles as the one entitled ‘Hunting the 
Dove Round the Adriatic’? which you 
published in the July issue. Judging from 
the illustrations one would suppose that 
the article was supposed to be humorous. 
I failed to find a laugh in the whole article. 
As I have read and enjoyed the best hu- 
morists I don’t feel that my failure to 
appreciate this article is due to a lack of 
the sense of humor. 
GitBertT Howarp. 


The Pros Have It 





Oakland, Cal. 
“Hunting the Dove”’ is charming. The 
whimsical tone of the writer and the carry- 
ing of that tone through the illustrations 
make this contribution noteworthy. 
Rosina GAMMON. 


Not Enough Pep 
Portland, Ore. 

I am an Easterner and some little time 
ago considered SUNSET as a gift for the 
home people, as giving them a breath of 
Western atmosphere. But after examin- 
ing the magazine I felt there wasn’t 
“enough to it” to be really enjoyed by my 
people. It needs several modern stories 








mixed in with the serious articles to give 
it more “pep.” Epna L. Lockwoop. 


An Indefinite Something 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

There is a rather difficult-to-define 
something that permeates your whole 
magazine from “‘kiver to kiver.” “Amer- 
icanism pure and straight” partly de- 
scribes it—but most of our foremost mag- 
azines beast that quality; it is something 
more. ‘‘Western flavor’ more nearly, 
albeit crudely, hits it. Anyhow, it is its 
policy, character—clean-cut, direct, open- 
hearted, straight-to-the-pointedness— 
that indefinable something that is its own 
exclusively. It’s what has made me one 
of your most enthusiastic readers and as 
long as Sunset keeps it I shall continue 
to enjoy it, as I do now, just a little bit 
more than any other of the several 
periodicals that come to my den. 

L. WALLACE. 


Well Say So! 
Oakland, Cal. 


Your department “Readers, Gentle and 


| Otherwise” sounds the keynote of your 


value. Its candor and fairness can not be 
missed by any intelligent reader. 
Stuart W. Boot. 
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ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


We guarantee Hanes Undere 


Guarantee wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new Igarment if any seam breaks. 


Hanes guarantees wear- 
service that will exceed 
any man’s expectations! 


You buy the greatest winter underwear value 
at the price in America when you put your 
money into Hanes! You can pay more for frills, 
but you can’t get greater warmth or better work- 
manship or more comfort or more actual wear 
than every Hanes garment must supply! Our 
guarantee backs this statement to the limit! 


You should know that Hanes Underwear- 
from long-staple raw cotton to the perfected 
Hanes garment—is made in the Hanes Plant! 
Yarn, knitting, dying and all of the multitude of 
details that make Hanes supreme at its price are 
under direct Hanes supervision! 


Union Suits—Shirts and Drawers 


Hanes is made in winter-weight union suits and shirts 
and drawers. Illustrated on this page is the staunchest, 
most comfortable, wear-resisting union suit ever sold at 
the price. It is faultless in workmanship and gives a man 
everything he ever desired in underwear. 


Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and cc- 
pendable features—unbreakable seams; reinforced button- 
holes that last the life of the garment; elastic tailored 
collarette that cannot gap; shape-holding elastic shoulders; 
elastic knit wrists and ankles; pearl buttons sewed on to 
stay. And, a closed crotch that stays closed! 

Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the desirable quality: 
perfect workmanship and features that have made Hancs 
Union Suits nationally famous. Drawers have the dur- 
able snug-fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


Hanes Boys Union Suits 


in quality of material, cosy warmth and workmanship are 
unsurpassed. Famous for durability. Reinforced at all 
buttonholes and strain points. In fact they duplicate 
Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fleeciness. 
Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two to four year sizes 
have the drop seat. Four desirable colors, 
Ask for Hanes at your dealers. If he cannot 

supply you, write to us direct at once. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE TRADE: Any 
arment offered as Hanes is a substitute 


unless it bears the ‘‘HANES’” label. 
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Service that is cheap because 
everybody gets it 


Ai nearly every turn we depend 
on some one to furnish us with 


a necessity. 


Take electricity for instance: It 
is a low priced service because 
many homes co-operate in buy- 
ing from a big plant. 


Water is pumped into your house 
so cheaply by a water works sup- 
plying thousands of people that 
you could not afford to build your 
own system. 


We see bakeries selling bread 
cheaper than the housewife can 
make it because they turn out 
so many loaves. 


Ice is put into the refrigerator 
cheaper than we can freeze it 
ourselves. 


Quantity production always costs 
the least. 


When a big firm like Swift & 


Company supplies you with meat 
it cares also for the by-products 
and thus reduces the difference 
between live and dressed costs 
—a benefit to all concerned. 


If Swift & Company’s profit of a 
fraction of a cent per pound were 
eliminated entirely from the meat 
delivered at your door, it would 
make practically no difference in 
the price. 


Do you believe that government 
interference with the complicated 
and efficient machinery of the 
packing industry can be of any 
benefit? Experience with gov- 
ernment regulation of railroads 
might suggest an answer. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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visiting Port- 
land find this 
hotel a delight- 
ful stopping place, 
near the business 
sectionand theatres. 








All outside rooms 
and suites; big 
lobbies; fine cuisine. 












You can’t afford to 
miss either the 
Columbia Highway 
or the Portland 
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Travel by cieeneite 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP 
WINTER EXCURSION FARES 


BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 





Ask for Descriptive Literature 
‘Map Folder’ 
‘*Traveler’s Log Book’’ 
“California Winter Outings’”’ 
“Pacific Northwest’’ 











BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 
IN ALL FARES 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Seattle, Wash. Tacoma, Wash. 


504 2nd Ave. 1123 Pacific Ave. 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Calif. 
101 3rd St. 653 Market St. 


San Diego, Calit. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
201 Broadway 


Alexandria Hotel Bidg. 
Cor. Fifth and Spring Sts. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











‘Hog Unit’ Investments 


Q. A neighbor wants me to buy a num- 
ber of brood sows on the “hog unit” plant. 
I am to pay on the instalment plan for 
each sow and the company is to breed 
them, feed them and look after them for a 
share of the litter. They promise big 
profits and it sounds feasible. Would you 
advise such an investment?—A. L., 
STocKTON, CAL. 

A. One “hog unit” artist 1s a fugitive 
from justice, leaving behind him several 
score victims whom he defrauded out of 
their savings, and a number of the other 
“hog unit’ outfits are in difficulties. We 
do not know of one that has paid the 
promised dividends. To us it looks like 
an attempt to evade the Blue Sky law by 
selling sows instead of shares. Keep your 
money in the bank or in Liberty Bonds. 
Real hog ranchers will rarely endeavor to 
peddle their brood sows among people 
who do not know the difference between 
a Poland-China and a Berkshire. Leave 
“hog unit’? schemes alone. 


Health, Farming and Climato 


Q. I am considering locating in the 
Northwest and I want your advice. 

Is the coast country of Washington 
and Oregon a healthy place for one who 
is not in very good health? 

Would it be a good place for farming 
or fruit growing? 

What is your opinion of the Rogue 
River valley and what does improved 
land cost there? 

Would eastern Washington be a better 
place to locate! 

Is fruit growing at Wenatchee profitable 
with land at present prices'—C. R., Sny- 
DER, OKLA. 


A. The cities on the northwest coast 
like Seattle, Tacoma, Astoria, Portland, 
etc., all have extremely low death rates. 
Their mild, equable climate, their splendid 
water supplies and the lack of any ex- 
tremes in temperature certainly secm to 
have a good effect on the health of the 
inhabitants. But we would not undertake 
to advise you to locate anywhere without 
first obtaining authoritative counsel as to 
the climate that is best suited for you. 

In the territory directly adjacent to 
tide-water, fruit growing is not exten- 
sively practised on account of the long 
rainy winters and the lack of summer 
heat. But there are excellent farms on 
the Pacific northwest coast and dairying 
is becoming an even more important 
industry. 

The Rogue River valley is not on the 
coast. It is separated from the ocean by 
the chain of the Coast Range and has an 
inland climate. The summers are hot 
and dry, the winters are mild and so short 
that outdoor wor’ in fields or in orchards 





Have You and Yours Mas- 
tered These New Words? 


Bolsheviki camouflage ace 
Boche fourth arm vitamine 
tank Rotarian 


and hundreds of others 


Are you still uncertain, and do you have a feel- 
ing of embarrassment when called upon to use 
these new words, and to gery mrad them? Why 
not overcome this lack of information and 
class yourself with those who k now, ; those who 
win success in all lines of activity? 


| WEBSTER’S 
New International 
DICTIONERY 


**The Supreme Authority’’ 


on questions about words, places, peoples, etc., 
is constantly used by hundreds of thousands 
of men and women as a necessary tool in their 
work, as a stepping-stone to promotion and 
Taree usefulness, as a court of last appeal. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms 2700 Pages 
6,000 Illustrations Colored Plates 


80,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographieal Entries 
Type matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume 
encyclopedia 
REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS 














Write fur Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 

} Free Pocket Maps if you mention Sunset 

| G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 














Boston 
Garter 
MPG ib 


The comfort and 
long service you 
enjoy in wearing 
the Boston Garter 
are the result of 
our fixed policy— 


Quality First! 


GEORGE FROST CoO. 
MAKERS BOSTON 
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is possible the year round. We doubt 
whether you can obtain cleared land good 
for fruit growing in this valley close to the 
railroad or the main highways for less than 
$250 an acre. Orchard properties bring 
all the way from $500 to $1200 an acre. 

The orchardists at Wenatchee have 
been able to produce heavy crops of fruit, 
especially of apples and peaches of very 
good quality, practically every season for 
many years. For the last two years prices 
have been very high and the fruit growers 
have made a great deal of money. So long 
as prices are good they will continue to 
make money. 


Status of Carey Act Projects 


Q. Can you give me information in 
regard to Carey Act projects in Idaho? 
Where can I get irrigated land (raw) 
under said act by the purchase of the 
water right? 

can not wait for the colonization 
schemes now being put under way by 
the Government, as I have just disposed 
of an irrigated farm in the Deschutes 
valley. 

If you have any information in regard 
to Carey Act land in Idaho, I would be 
very much obliged to you if you would 
give me a brief description of it: the char- 
acter of the soil, the frost periods in spring 
and fall, the amount of clearing to be 
done, the crops grown, etc. What is the 
average yield of alfalfa in southern Idaho? 
I. M. D., BeNb, Ore. 


A. You are laboring under a mis- 
apprehension in your belief that new 
Carey Act projects are under way in 
Idaho or anywhere else. You undoubt- 
edly know that the numerous specula- 
tive Carey Act projects launched in 
Idaho ten years ago blew up with a bang. 
The State of Idaho appointed a special 
commissioner to straighten out the tangle 
resulting from the failure of various com- 
panies which had sold water rights with- 
out having sufficient water, or which had 
not sufficient capital to contract storage 
and distribution works. The original 
Twin Falls South Side project was started 
under the Carey Act, and was so great a 
financial success that dozens of promoters 
proceeded to organize along similar 
lines—without first investigating the cost 
of the works and the size of the available 
water supply. At present most of these 
projects are greatly reduced in size and 
those which had developed a water supply 
have disposed of it. 

You would therefore have to buy from 
the settlers rather than from a Carey Act 
concern; and you would have to pay for 
both water and land, as practically no 
homestead land under a Carey Act project 
is now available. 

In the Twin Falls district of southern 
Idaho the growing season is long enough 
fully to mature sugar beets, and the aver- 
age alfalfa crop—on first-class land—runs 
in the vicinity of four to five tons per 
acre. 

You will find land prices fairly high, 
as the settlers have all been making good 
money during the past two years. 

For additional details concerning the 
Carey Act situation in Idaho we would 
suggest that you write to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture at Boise, Idaho. 
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AFTER dinner, when the men go into the 
library to talk business and swap stories, 
and the gray smoke of after-dinner cigarshangs 
like a mist over the easy chairs, nothing looks 
more home-like or attractive than the soft 
gleam of silverware in the lamplight, radiating 
like the smile of hospitality itself. 





Water in a silver pitcher; cigarettes in a silver 
box, cigars on a silver tray; the picture of a 
wife or daughter in silver frame; coffee, per- 
haps, served in the library from a charming 
silver service—these things lend to the room 
something of the spirit and the sparkle that a 
good story lends to the conversation. 

















GoruamM Sterling 
Silverware for the 
home ts available 

JSrom leading jew- 
elers everywhere. 
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Copyright ...-. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 








For the library or 
any man’s room 
there ty a wide 
selection of Gor- 
ham Silverware. 
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This is a gambler’s life, this landscape-moving-picture business. 
making moving-pictures—it looks so easy when you see it on the screen 





SUNSET-BURRUD PICTORIAL 


But if we didn’t get a thrill now and then, everybody would be 


Filming the Phantom 


Difhcultres in Starring the Storm Gods of Crater Lake 


RATER LAKE is very diffi- 


cult to photograph. 


No 


matter how fine an apparatus 


you may have, no 


matter 
how famous an artist you may be, it is 


very hard to photograph this lake. 


the same way with all the National Parks. 


You have to have a strictly 
up-to-the-minute attachment to 
camera, in the form of the 


your 
permit which the regulations 
require. It’s against the rules 


to take the lake’s picture other- 
wise and when I arrived at the 
edge of this marvel, with my 
carefully appointed truck andmy 
elaborate outfit I found that my 
equipment lacked the one es- 
sential of photographic success 
in this region. 

Judge, then, of my satisfaction 
in finding that the name of 
Sunset, hyphenated with my own 
modest name, was the open- 
sesame to this sapphire treasure 
of the Cascades. 

The manager of the hotel there, 
one Parkhurst, a venturesome 
soul, kindly consented to act as 
skipper of a six-foot rowboat 
with an “every-once-in-a-while” 
one-lung motor suspended by a 
coat-hanger over the after-deck. 





By Leland J. Burrud 


(If this be unnautical make the most of 
) I loaded twenty-three hundred dollars’ 
worth of moving-picture equipment into 


It’s 


As was announced in last month's issue, Leland J. Burrud is 
covering the West for 


“Sunset Magazine” with a 


motion-picture camera. This article is an extract 


from an amusing letter recently received 


the lake. 
ing lake starts in to be a mile deep ten 
feet from shore. 
noon, when we were at the middle of the 
lake, one of those all-of-a-sudden thunder- 
storms came up, out of seemingly cloud- 


stern-sheets and started round 
As you know, the bloom- 


Along in the after- 


less sky. From a peaceful mill- 
pond to a running sea was a 
matter of ten seconds. ‘The 
lightning played round the edges 
of the water to shame the finest 
hrework celebration anyone ever 
saw. And some angel, some 
leave-over — Lucifer’s rene- 
gade bunch, in a cloud-bombing 
machine, eo pegging at us 
with hailstones the size of eggs, 
while our palatial yacht was 
doing a tail-spin. 

Finally the storm stopped, as 
quickly as it had started. The 
most solid thing I saw during 
those exciting moments, with one 
arm encircling my camera and 
tripod, was the famous “Phantom 
Ship” island. However, if we 
didn’t have a thrill now and then, 
all the barbers in the country 
would be making moving pictures 
—it looks so ez asy when you sit 
in an opera chair and go sight- 
seeing on the screen. 
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He” quickly dirt vanishes under the 

foamy, bubbling suds of Ivory Soap. 
And how fresh and white the new-washed 
paint appears. No scratches nor spots nor 
yellow streaks—because Ivory contains no 
injurious free alkali nor any other harsh 
ingredient. Ivory cleans quickly and thor- 
oughly simply because it is such good, 
soapy soap—as pure and mild and high- 
grade as soap can be. 


IVORY SOAP 








COPYMGHT 1019 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


Use Ivory Soap for renovating the prized 
possessions that a harsh soap would ruin. 
For 40 years Ivory has been cleansing such 
things as Oriental rugs, oil paintings, fine 
mahogany,enamel, gilded frames, statuary, 
silken hangings and valuable bric-a-brac, 
without injury y either to material or finish. 

Before you start your housecleaning for Thanksgiving and the 

holidays, send for the free book “‘Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap’ ”. 

It tells how to clean everything, from wall paper to pianos, 


in the way that experts clean them. Address Dept.27-K, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. 991% PURE 
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